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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  Edition  of  the  celebrated  History  of  the 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  America,  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son, has  not  been  materially  abridged,  but  only  con- 
densed to  about  four<fifths  of  the  original  work,  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  one  volume  of  The  English 
Classic  Library.  Books  IX.  and  X.  are  wholly 
bmitted,  as  they  are  confined  to  an  account  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  and 
were  not  originally  published  by  the  Author,  nor  are 
they  connected  with  his  *  History  of  the  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  America,'  but  are  merely  fragments 
of  a  larger  work  which  he  contemplated  on  Britisu 
America. 

The  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  were  added  to 
"Support  the  authority  of  the  text,  are  also  omitted,  as 
it  is  presumed  the  general  reader  will  be  satisfied  to 
be  guided  by  such  a  correct  and  impartial  historian 
as  Dr.  Robertson. 

The  elegant  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Author,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  has  been  slightly 
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I?  ADVERTISEMENT, 

abridged,  and  appended  to  this  Edition.  Two  maps 
are  also  added,  the  one  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  the  other  of  Mexico,  on  which  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus  and  the  conquests  of  Cortes  may  be 
traced.  It  is  therefore  confidently  trusted  that  the 
present  Edition  of  this  interesting  history  will  be 
found  deserving  of  an  extensive  circulation  among 
the  young ;  and  that  it  will  possess  sufficient  attrac- 
tion to  draw  their  minds  from  the  regions  of  Fiction 
and  Romance  into  that  wide  field  of  historical  know- 
ledge,  which  is  both  interesting  and  useful — but  from 
which  it  is  too  frequently  excluded  by  the  voluminous 
nature  and  great  expense  of  many  of  our  most  valua- 
ble works. 
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William  Robertson,  D.D.  late  Principal  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Historiographer  to  his  Majesty 
for  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  WiUiam 
Robertson,  minister  of  the  Old  Gray  friars'  Church,  and 
of  Eleanor  Pitcaim,  daughter  of  David  Pitcairn,  Esq.  of 
Dreghom.  By  his  fatlier  he  was  descended  from  the 
Robertsons  of  Gladncy  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  a  branch 
of  the  respectable  family  of  the  same  name,  which  has, 
for  many  generations,  possessed  the  estate  of  Struan  in 
Perthshire. 

He  was  bom  in  1721,  at  Borthwick  (in  the  county  of 
Mid-Lothian),  where  his  father  was  then  minister ;  and 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  Dalkeith,  which,  from  the  high  reputation  of 
Mr.  Leslie  as  a  teacher,  was  at  that  time  resorted  to 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  1733,  he  again  joined  his 
father's  family  on  their  j >  moval  to  Edinburgh ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  on  his  course 
of  academical  study. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  17S9,  when,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Scottish  History,  he  fixed  a  new  era  in 
the  literary  annals  of  his  country,  the  habits  and  occur- 
rences of  his  life  were  such  as  to  supply  few  materials 
for  biognraphy ;  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fill  up  a 
long  interval  spent  in  the  silent  pursuit  of  letters,  and 
enlivened  by  the  secret  anticipation  of  future  eminence. 
His  genius  was  not  of  that  forward  and  irregular  growth, 
which  forces  itself  prematurely  on  public  notice  ;  and  it 
was  only  a  few  intimate  and  discerning  friends,  who,  in 
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the  native  vigour  of  his  powers,  and  in  the  patient  cul- 
ture by  which  he  laboured  to  improve  them,  perceived 
the  earnests  of  a  fume  that  was  to  last  for  ever. 

The  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  life  which  he 
thus  devoted  to  obscurity  will  appear  the  mere  remark- 
able, when  contrasted  with  his  early  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  study.    Some  of  his  oldest  common-place  books, 
fltill  in  his  son's  possession  (dated  in  the  yeara  1735, 
1736,  and  1737),  bear  marks  of  a  persevering  assiduity, 
unexampled  perhaps  at  so  tender  an  age ;  and  the  mutto 
prefixed  to  all  of  them,  (Vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est, J 
attests    how    soon    those  views   and   sentiments  were 
formed,  which,  to  his  latest  hour,  continued  to  guide  and 
to  dignify  his  ambition.    In  times  such  as  the  present, 
when   literary  distinction  leads  to  other  rewards,  the 
labours  of  the  studious  are  often  prompted  by  motives 
very  different  from  the  hope  of  fame,  or  the  inspiration 
of  genius;  but  when  Dr.  Robertson's  career  commenced, 
these  were  the  only  incitements  which  existed  to  ani- 
mate his  exertions.    The  trade  of  authorship  was  un- 
known in  Scotland ;  and  the  rank  which  that  country 
had  early  acquired  among  the  learned  nations  of  Europe, 
had,  for  many  years,  been  sustained  entirely  by  a  small 
number  of  eminent  men,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  an  honourable  and  disinterested  zeal  in  the  ungainful 
walks  of  abstract  science. 

Some  presages,  however,  of  better  times  were  begin- 
ning to  appear.  The  productions  of  Thomson,  of  Arm- 
strong, and  of  Mallet,  were  already  knowit  and  admired 
in  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  an  impulse  had  been 
given  to  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  able  and  enlightened  men,  who  filled 
important  stations  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  Dr. 
Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  by  his  excellent  writings,  snd 
still  more  by  his  eloquent  lectures,  had  diffused,  among 
a  numerous  race  of  pupils,  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
a  refinement  of  taste,  unknown  before  in  this  part  of  the 
island ;  and  the  influence  of  his  example  had  extended 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  that  seminary  where  Dr. 
Robertson  received  his  education.  The  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  was  then  held  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  afterwards  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London;  who,  if  he  did  not  rival  Dr.  Hutcheson 's 
abilities,  was  not  surpassed  by  him  in  the  variety  of  his 
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Bcientific  attainments,  or  in  a  warm  '/eal  for  the  en- 
couragement of  useful  knowledge.  His  efforts  were 
ably  seconded  by  the  learning  and  industry  of  Dr. 
Stevenson,  Professor  of  Logic  ;  to  whose  valuable  pre- 
lections (particularly  to  his  Illustrations  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  and  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime)  Dr.  Robertson 
has  been  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  more  deeply  indebted,  than  to  any  other  circumstance 
in  his  academical  studies.  The  bent  of  his  genius  did 
not  incline  him  to  mathematical  or  physical  pursuits, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  they  de- 
rived from  the  popular  talents  of  Mr.  Maclaurin ;  but  he 
could  not  fail  to  receive  advantage  from  the  eloquence 
with  which  that  illustrious  man  knew  how  to  adorn  the 
most  abstracted  subjects,  as  well  as  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  in  his  compositions,  which  still  entitle  him  to 
a  high  rank  among  our  best  writers,  and  which  no 
Scottish  author  of  the  same  period  had  been  able  to 
attain. 

A  number  of  other  learned  and  respectable  men,  of 
whose  names  the  greater  part  now  exist  in  tradition 
only,  were  then  resident  in  Edinburgh.  A  club,  or  so- 
ciety of  these,  carried  on  for  some  years  a  private  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Berkley,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  on  the  subject  of  his  metaphysical  publications ; 
and  are  said  to  have  been  numbered  by  him  among 
the  few  who  completely  comprehended  the  scope  of  his 
reasonings  against  the  existence  of  matter.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  society,  in  diffusing  that  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal research  which  has  since  become  so  fashionable  in 
Scotland,  has  often  been  mentioned  to  me  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Scottish  literature. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details,  partly  as  they  sug- 
gest some  circumstances  which  conspired  with  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's natural  inclination  in  fixing  his  studious 
habits ;  and  partly  as  they  help  to  account  for  the  sud- 
den transition  which  Scotland  made,  about  this  period, 
from  the  temporary  obscurity  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
to  that  station  which  it  has  since  maintained  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  A  great  stock  both  of  genius  and  of 
learning  existed  in  the  country;  but  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  the  peculiarities  of  a  provincial  idiom, seemed 
to  shut  up  every  avfinue  to  fame  by  means  of  the  pressj 
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excepting  in  those  departmeuts  of  science,  where  the 
nature  of  the  subject  is  such  as  to  dispense  with  the 
graces  of  composition. 

Dr.  Robertson's  ambition  was  not  to  be  checked  by 
these  obstacles;  and  he  appears  from  a  very  early 
period  of  life  to  have  employed  with  much  perseverance 
the  most  effectual  means  of  surmounting  them.  Among 
other  expedients  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  himself 
in  the  practice  of  translation  ;  and  he  had  even  gone  so 
far  in  the  cultivation  of  this  very  difficult  art,  as  to  have 
thought  seriously  of  preparing  for  the  press  a  version  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  when  he  was  anticipated,  by  an 
anonymous  publication  at  Glasgow,  in  the  execution  of 
his  design.  In  making  choice  of  this  author,  he  wuii 
probably  not  a  little  influenced  by  that  partiality  with 
which  (among  the  writings  of  heathen  moralists)  he 
always  regarded  the  remains  of  the  Stoical  Philosophy. 

Nor  was  his  ambition  limited  to  the  attainment  of  the 
honours  that  reward  the  industry  of  the  recluse  student. 
Anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  utility  of  hiM 
labours  in  that  profession  to  which  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  his  talents,  and  looking  forward,  it  is  probable,  to 
the  active  share  be  was  afterwards  to  take  in  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  Scotland,  he  aspired  to  add  to  the  art 
of  classical  composition,  the  powers  of  a  persuasive  and 
commanding  speaker.  With  this  view,  he  united  with 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
attendance  at  college,  in  the  formation  of  a  society, 
where  their  object  was  to  cultivate  the  study  of  elocu- 
tion, and  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  extem- 
porary discussion  and  debate,  fur  conducting  the  business 
of  popular  assemblies.  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Robertson,  he 
had  here  associates  to  contend  with  worthy  of  himself: 
among  others.  Dr.  William  M'Gie,  an  ingenious  young 
physician,  afterwards  well  known  in  London  ;  Mr.  Wil. 
liam  Cleghom,  afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosn- 
phy  in  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  John  filair,  late  Prebendary  of 
Westminster ;  Dr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  Epigoniad ; 
and  Mr.  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

His  studies  at  the  University  being  at  length  finished, 
Dr.  Robertson  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery 
of  Dalkeith  in  1741.  and  in  1749  ha  wuh  presented  to 
the  living  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian  by  the  Karl  of 
Hopetou.    The  income  was  but  inconsiderable  (the  whole 
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emoluments  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  a  year) : 
but  the  preferment,  such  as  it  was,  came  to  him  at  a 
time  singularly  fortunate ;  for  not  long  afterwards  his 
father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leaving  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  a  younger  son,  in 
such  circumstances  as  required  every  aid  which  his 
slender  funds  enabled  him  to  bestow. 

Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  in  this  trying  situation,  while 

it  bore  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  generosity 

i  of  his  dispositions,  and  to  the  warmth  .of  his  affections, 

was  strongly  marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his 

plans,  and  that  persevering  steadiness  in  their  execa- 

Ition,  which  were  characteristical  features  of  his  mind. 

[Undeterred  by  the  magnitude  uf  a  charge,  which  must 

[have  appeared  faial  to  the  pvuspects  that  had  hitherto 

I  animated  his   studiss;   and  resolved  to   sacrifice   to   a 

I  sacred  duty  all  personal  considerations,  he  invited  his 

[father's  family  to  Gladsmuir,  and  continued  to  educate 

[his  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  till  they  were  settled 

respectably  in  the  world.     Nor  did  he  think  himself  at 

[liberty  till  then  to  complete  an  union  which  had  been 

[long  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which  may  be  justly 

[numbered  among  the  most  fortunate  incidents  of  his 

[life.     He  remained  single  till  1751,  when  he  married  his 

Icousin  Miss  Mary  Nisbet,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 

IKisbet,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  thone 
)ious  offices  which  had  devolved  upon  him  by  the  sudden 
ieath  of  his  parents,  the  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  erincing- 
Ihe  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  country,  which  he  had  imbibed  with  the 
irst  principles  of  his  education ;  and  which  afterwards, 
It  the  distance  of  move  than  forty  years,  when  he  was 
Balled  on  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  the  national  com- 
lemoration  of  the  Revolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the 
Ires  of  his  youth.  His  situation  as  a  country  clergy- 
lau  confined  indeed  his  patriotic  exertions  within  a 
larrow  sphere ;  but  even  here  his  conduct  was  guided 
>y  a  mind  superior  to  the  scene  in  which  he  acted.  On 
>ne  occasion  (when  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  in  danger 
»f  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels)  the  state  of  publio 
iffuirs  appeared  so  critical,  that  he  thought  himself  justi- 
led  in  laying  anitlo,  for  a  time,  the  pacific  habits  of  hid 
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profession,  and  in  quitting  fans  parochial  residence  at 
Gladsmuir,  to  join  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh :  and 
when  at  last  it  was  determined  that  the  city  should  be 
surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired 
to  Haddington  and  offered  their  services  to  the  cum- 
mauder  of  his  majesty's  forces. 

The  duties  of  his  sacred  profession  were  in  the  mean 
time  discharged  with  a  punntnality  which  secured  to 
him  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  his  parishioners  ; 
while  the  eloquence  and  taste  that  distinguished  him 
as  a  preacher,  drew  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  influence  in  the 
church  which  he  afterwards  attained.  A  sermon,  which 
he  preached  in  the  year  1755  before  the  Society  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  and  which  was  the 
earliest  of  all  his  publications,  affords  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  eminence  he  might  have  attained  in  that  species 
of  composition,  if  his  genius  had  not  inclined  him  more 
strongly  to  other  studies.  This  sermon,  the  only  one  he 
ever  published,  has  long  been  ranked,  in  both  parts  of 
the  island,  among  the  best  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  in 
our  language.  It  has  undergone  five  editions,  and  is 
well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Mr.  Ebeling. 

A  few  years  before  this  period  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The  questions  which  were  then 
agitated  in  that  place  have  long  ceased  to  be  interest- 
ing ;  but  they  were  highly  important  at  the  time,  as 
they  involved,  not  only  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  but  the  general  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  of  the  country.  The  principles 
which  Dr.  Robertson  held  on  these  subjects,  and  which 
have,  for  many  years  past,  guided  the  policy  of  the 
church,  will  again  fall  under  our  review  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  narrative.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  in  the  assembly  of  1751,  when  he  first 
submitted  them  to  public  discussion,  they  were  so  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  ideas,  that,  although  he  enforced 
them  with  extraordinary  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, and  was  most  ably  supported  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  and  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  (afterwards 
Lord  Aleniocr),  he  was  left  in  a  very  small  minority ;  the 
house  dividing,  two  hundred  against  eleven.    The  yeai 
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following,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  same  views, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  over  a  majority  to 
his  sentiments,  and  gaTc<  a  beginning  to  that  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government  which  it  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  life  to  carry  into  effect,  by  the  most  vi- 
I  gorous  and  decisive,  though  the  most  temperate  and  con* 
I  ciliatory,  measures. 

The  establishment  of  the  Select  Society  in  Edinburgh, 
I  in  the  year  1754,  opened  another  field  for  the  display 
land  for  the  cultivation  of  bis  talents.  This  institution, 
Intended  partly  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and  partly  for 
the  improvement  of  the  members  in  public  speaking, 
iras  projected  by  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay  the  painter,  and  a 
jTew  of  his  friends ;  but  soon  attracted  so  much  of  the 
public  notice,  that  in  the  following  year  the  number  of 
lembers  exceeded  a  hundred,  including  all  the  indi- 
iriduals  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood  who  were 
lost  distinguished  by  genius  or  by  literary  attainments, 
[n  the  list  of  those  who  united  with  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the 
formation  of  this  society,  we  find  the  names  of  Dr. 
{Robertson,  Mr.  David  Hume,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr. 
Tedderbum  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor),  Lord  Kames, 
[r.  John  Home,  Dr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  Sir 
rilbert  Elliot,  and  Lord  Alemoor.  The  society  subsisted 
|n  vigour  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  produced  debates, 
ach  as  have  not  often  been  heard  in  modem  assem 
^lies  ;— debates,  where  the  dignity  of  the  speakers  was 
^ot  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  policy,  or  the  intem- 
Brance  of  faction  ;  and  where  the  most  splendid  talents 
lat  have  ever  adorned  this  country  were  roused  to 
leir  best  exertions,  by  the  liberal  and  ennobling  dis- 
issions  of  literature  and  philosophy.  To  this  institution, 
rhilo  it  lasted.  Dr.  Robertson  contributed  his  most 
salous  support ;  seldom  omitting  an  opportunity  of 
kking  a  share  in  its  business  ;  and  deriving  from  it  an 
Idition  to  his  own  fame,  which  may  be  easily  conceived 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  subsequent  writ- 
igs,  or  who  have  witnessed  those  powers  of  argument 
id  illustration  which,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he 
fterwards  employed  so  successfully,  on  subjects  not  so 
isceptible  of  the  embellishmeats  of  eloquence. 
In  these  courts,  indeed,  during  the  very  period  when 
le  Select  Society  was  contributing  so  much  to  the 
^m&andto  the  improvement  of  Scotland,  there  occurred 
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one  subject  of  debate  unconnected  with  the  ordinary  de- 
tails of  church-government,  which  afforded  at  once  full 
scope  to  Dr.  Robertson's  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  to  a 
display  of  that  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  which  was 
afterwards  for  a  long  course  of  years  so  honourably  em- 
ployed in  healing  the  divisions  of  a  church  torn  with 
faction,  and  in  smoothing  the  transition  from  the  se- 
verity of  puritanical  manners,  to  habits  less  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  times.  For  this  important  and 
arduous  task  he  was  fitted  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the 
happy  union  he  exhibited  in  his  own  character,  of  that 
exemplary  decency  which  became  his  order,  with  all 
the  qualities  that  fovm  the  charm  and  the  ornament  of 
social  life.  The  occurrence  to  which  I  allude  more  par- 
ticularly at  present,  was  the  flame  kindled  among  the 
Scottish  clei'gy  in  the  year  1757,  by  the  publication  of 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  the  author  of  which,  Mr.  John 
Home,  was  then  minister  of  Athelstonford.  The  extraor- 
dinary merits  of  this  performance,  which  is  now  be- 
come to  Scotchmen  a  subject  of  national  pride,  were  not 
sufficient  to  atone  for  so  bold  a  departure  from  the 
aiisterity  expected  in  a  presbyterian  divine  ;  and  the 
offence  was  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  Mr.  Home's  brethren,  who,  partly  from  curi- 
osity, and  partly  from  a  friendly  wish  to  share  in  the 
censure  bestowed  on  the  author,  were  led  to  witness  the 
first  representation  of  the  piece  on  the  Edinburgh  stage. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedingB 
connected  with  these  incidents.  Dr.  Robertson  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  ablest  and  most  animated  exer- 
tions in  defence  of  his  friends  ;  and  contributed  greatly, 
by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  to  the  mildness  of  that 
sentence  in  which  the  prosecution  at  last  terminated. 
His  arguments  on  this  occasion  had,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  nevor  himselt 
entered  within  the  walls  of  a  playhouse  ;  a  remarkable 
proof,  among  numberless  others  which  the  history  of  his 
life  affords,  of  that  scrupulous  circumspection  in  his  pri- 
vate conduct,  which,  while  it  added  so  much  to  his 
usefulness  as  a  clergyman,  was  essential  to  his  influence 
as  the  leader  of  a  party ;  and  which  so  often  enabled 
him  to  recommend  successfully  to  others  the  same  can 
did  and  induli^ent  spirit  that  was  con^^enial  to  his  own 
mind. 
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The   flattering  notice   these   exertions   drew  to  him 

from  the  public,  and  the  rising  influence  he  had  already 

secured  among  his  own  order,  would  hare  presented  to 

a  temper  less  active  and  persevering  than  his,  many 

seductions  to  interrupt  his  studies.    A  considerable  por 

tion  of  his  time  appears  in  fact  to  have  been  devoted, 

during  this   period   of  his   life,   to  the   society  of  his 

friends  ;  but  as  far  as  his  situation  enabled  him  to  com 

niand  it,  it  was  to  a  society  which  amply  compensated 

for  its  encroachment  on-his  studious  leisure,  by  what  it 

I  added  to  the  culture  and  enlargement  of  his  mind.     The 

[improvement  which,  in  these  respects,  he  derived  from 

[the  conversation  of  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  he  often  re- 

Icollected  in  his  more  advanced  years  with  peculiar  plea- 

Isure  ;  and  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  pene- 

Itration  of  that  lively  and  accomplished  nobleman,  that 

[long  before  the  voice  of  the  public  could  have  given  any 

[direction  to  his  attachments,  he  had    selected  as  the 

I  companion  of  his  social  hours  the  historian  of  Queen 

I  Mary,  and  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

No  seductions  however   could  divert   Dr.  Robertson 
[from  the  earliest  object  of  his  ambition  ;   and  in  the  midst 
■of  all  his  avocations  his  studies  had  been  advancing^ 
■with   a   gradual  progress.     In   the  spring  of  the   year 
Iwhich  followed  the  debates  about  Mr.  Home's  tragedy, 
le  went  to  London  to  concert  measures  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  History  of  Scotland ;  a  work  of  which  the 
plan  is  said  to  h'ave  been  formed  soon  after  his  settle- 
lent  at  Gladsmuir.      It  was  published  on  the  1st  of 
'ebruary  1759,  and  was  received  by  the  world  with 
^uch  unbounded  applause,  that  before  the  end  of  that 
lonth  he  was  desired  by  his  bookseller  to  prepare  for  a 
Second  edition. 

From  this  moment  the  complexion  of  his  fortune  was 
^hanged.  After  a  long  struggle,  in  an  obscure  though  a 
lappy  and  hospitable  retreat,  with  a  narrow  income  and 
^n  increasing  family,  his  prospects  brightened  at  once, 
le  saw  independence  and  affluence  within  his  reach ; 
|md  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  still 
alder  flight  to  his  genius,  when  no  longer  depressed  by 
^hose  tender  anxieties  which  so  often  fall  to  the  lot  of 
len,  whose  pursuits  and  habits,  while  they  heighten 
»e  endearments  of  domestic  life,  withdraw  them  from 
le  oaths  of  interest  and  nmbitinn. 
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In  venturing  ou  a  step,  the  success  of  which  was  to 
be  so  decisive,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  fame,  but  to 
his  future  comfort,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  felt,  in  a  more  than  common  degree,  '  that  anxiety 
and  diffidence  so  natural  to  an  author  in  delivering  to 
the  world  his  first  performance.' — *  The  time,'  he  ob- 
serves in  his  preface,  '  which  I  have  employed  in  at- 
tempting  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  pul>lic  approbation, 
it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  conceal,  till  it  ahall  be  known 
whether  that  approbation  is  ever  to  be  bestowed.' 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  addressed  congratu- 
latory letters  to  him  on  this  occasion,  were,  Horace 
Walpole,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
many  others  ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
transcribe  the  complimentary  passages  which  occur  in 
these  and  various  other  letters  fi'om  the  author's  friends. 
Lord  Royston,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dr.  Birch,  Dr. 
Douglas  (bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  Dr.  John  Blair  (late 
prebendary  of  Westminster),  were  among  the  first  to 
perceive  and  to  predict  the  extent  of  that  reputation  he 
was  about  to  establish. 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  is  well 
known :  and  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  highly 
honourable  to  both,  when  we  consider  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
and  the  tendency  which  the  coincidence  of  their  his- 
torical labours  would  naturally  have  had  to  excite  rival- 
ship  and  jealousy  in  less  liberal  minds. 

During  the  time  that  the  History  of  Scotland  was  in 
the  press,  Dr.  Robertson  removed  with  his  family  from 
Gladsmuir  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  presenta- 
tion which  he  had  received  to  one  of  the  churches  of 
that  city.  His  preferments  now  multiplied  rapidly.  In 
1759  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle  ;  in 
1761  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  1762  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  office 
of  King's  Historiographer  for  Scotland  (with  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year)  was  revived  in  his  favour. 

The  revenue  arising  from  these  different  appointments, 
though  far  exceeding  what  had  ever  been  enjoyed  be 
fore  by  any  presbyterian   clergyman  in   Scotland,  did 
not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  some  of  Dr.  Robertson's  admiren 
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Vfho,  mortified  at  the  narrow  field  which  this  par.  of  the 
iuland  afibrded  to  his  ambition,  wished  to  open  to  it  the 
career  of  the  English  church.    References  to  such  a  pi-o- 
ject  occur  in  letters  addressed  to  him  about  this  time  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  John  Blair.    What 
answer  he  returned  to  them  I  have  not  been  alle  to 
I  learn;  but,  as  the  subject  is  mentioned  once  only  by 
[  each  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  probable  that  his  disap- 
I  probation  was  expressed  in  those  decided  terms  which 
|became  the  consistency  and  dignity  of  his  character. 
Dr.  Robertson's  own  ambition  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
lirected  to  a  different  object.    Soon  after  the  publication 
Df  his  Scottish  History,   we  find  him   consulting  his 
riends  about  the  choice  of  another  historical  subject ; — 
mxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  he  had  already  ac- 
quired.   Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him  strongly  on  this  occa- 
bion  to  write  a  complete  History  of  England ;  and  men- 
tioned to  him,  as  an  inducement,  a  conversation  between 
)rd  Chesterfield  and  Colonel  Irwin,  in  which  the  former 
baid,  that  he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr.  Robertson  would 
mdertake  such  a  work,  to  move,  in  the  House  of  Peei;^, 
lat  he  should  have  public  encouragement  to  enable 
lim  to  carry  it  into  execution.     But  this  proposal  he 
iras  prevented  from  listening  to,  by  his  unwillingness  to 
Interfere  with  Mr.  Hume ;  although  it  coincided  with  a 
{favourite  plan  which  he  himself  had  formed  at  a  very 
^arly  period  of  his  life.    The  two  subjects  which  appear 
have  chiefly  divided  his  choice  were,  the  History  of 
ireece,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
between  these  he  hesitated  long,  balancing  their  com- 
irative  advantages    and  disadvantages,  and  availing 
imself  of  all  the  lights  tba?  bis  correspondents  could 
ipart  to  him.    Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Hume>   iook  a 
^ore  peculiar  interest  in  his  deliberations,  and  discussed 
|e  subject  with  him  at  length  in  various  letters. 
[After  much  deliberation.   Dr.  Robertson  resolved  to 
idertake  the  History  of  Charles  V. — a  determination 
l>t  less  fortunate  for  the  public  than  for  his  own  fame  ; 
it  engaged  him,  unexpectedly  perhaps,  in  a  train  of 
searches  not  confined  to  the  period,  or  to  the  quarter 
the  globe,  that  he  had  originally  in  view  ;  but  which, 
^ening,  as  he  advanced,  new  and  more  magnificent 
ospects,  attracted  his  curiosity  to  two  of  the  greatest 
^d  most  interesting  subjects  of  speculation  in  the  his 
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tory  of  human  affairs ; — the  enterprises  of  modern  amltj* 
tion  in  the  western  world,  and  the  traces  of  ancient 
wisdom  and  arts  existing  in  the  east. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  was  interrupted 
for  some  time,  about  a  year  after  its  commencement,  by 
certain  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  listen  more 
favourably  than  formerly  to  the  enti-caties  of  those  friendi 
who  urged  him  to  attempt  a  History  of  England.  The 
motives  that  weighed  with  him  on  this  occasion  are 
fully  explained  in  a  correspondence  still  extant,  in 
which  there  are  various  particulars  tending  to  illustrate 
his  character  and  his  literary  views. 

From  a  letter  of  the  late  Lord  Cathcart  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son, (dated  20th  of  July,  1761,)  the  revival  of  this  project 
would  appear  to  ha^e  originated  in  a  manner  not  a  little 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  author. 

.  .  .  .  <  Lord  Bute  told  me  the  king's  thoughts,  as 
well  as  his  own,  with  respect  to  your  History  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  expressed  to  see  a 
History  of  England  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured 
me,  every  source  of  information  which  government  can 
command  would  be  opened  to  you  ;  and  that  great,  labo- 
rious, and  extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would  take 
care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportioned  to  it.' 

A  paper  which  has  been  accidentally  preserved  among 
the  letters  addressed  to'  Dr.  Robertson  by  his  friends,  en- 
ables me  to  state  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
going proposal,  in  his  own  words.  It  is  in  Dr.  Robert- 
son's hand-writing,  and  ic  marked  on  the  back  as  '  An 
imperfect  Sketch  of  his  Answer  to  Lord  Cathcart's  letter 
of  July  20th.'  The  following  extracts  contain  all  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  connected  with  the  project  of  the 
English  History : — 

'  After  the  first  publication  of  the  History 

of  Scotland,  and  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with,  I 
had  both  very  tempting  offers  from  booksellers,  and  very 
confident  assurances  of  public  encouragement,  if  I  would 
undertake  the  History  of  England.  But  as  Mr.  Hume, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great  | 
friendship,  was  at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject; 
no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation  would  induce  j 
me  to  bri'ak  in  upon  a  field  of  whicVi  he  had  taken  prior 
pO!?sessi.>n  ;  and  I  determinrd  that  my  interference  with: 
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him  should  never  be  any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  sue 

:  cess  of  his  work.    Nor  do  I  yet  repent  my  having  re- 

I  sisted  so  many  solicitations  to  alter  this  resolution.    But 

the  case  I  now  think  is  entirely  changed.    His  History 

will  have  been  published  several  years  before  any  work 

I  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can  appear;  its  first  run 

will  not  be  marred  by  any  justling  with  me,  gnd  it  will 

[have  taken  that  station  in  the  literary  system  which  be- 

llongs  to  it.    This  objection,  therefore,  which  I  thought, 

[HTid  still  think,  so  weighty  at  that  time,  makes  no  im- 

nircssion  on  me  at  present,  and  I  can  now  justify  my  un 

|«iertakiug:  the  English  History  to  myself,  to  the  world, 

land  to  him.     Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the  same 

subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar,  that  (as  was  the  case 

in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their  own  rank, 

have  their  own  partisans,  and  possess  their  own  merit, 

without  hurting  each  other. 

'  I  am  sensible  how  extensive  and  laborious  the  un- 
Itii'taking  is,  and  that  I  could  not  propose  to  execute  it 
Kn  the  manner  I  could  wish,  and  the  public  will  expect, 
iinless  I  shall  be  enabled  to  consecrate  my  whole  time 
y,md  industry  to  it.    Though  I  am  not  weary  of  my  pro- 
fession, nor  wish  ever  to  throw  off  my  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, yet  I  have  often  wished  to  be  free  of  the  labour 
}f  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  apply 
lyself  wholly  to  my  studies.    This  the  encouragement 
irour  lordship  mentions  will  put  in  my  power.    But  as 
jy  chief  residence  must  still  be  in  Scotland,  where  I 
rould  choose,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my 
amily,  to  live  and  to  compose  ;  as  a  visit  of  three  or 
9ur  months  now  and  then  to  England  will  be  fully  suffi- 
ient  for  consulting  such  manuscripts  as  have  never 
een  published  ;  I  should  not  wish  to  drop  all  connexion 
rith  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member,  but  still  to 
old  some  station  in  it,  without  being  reduced  entirely 
the  profession  of  an  author. 

'  Another  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  to  your 
brdship.  As  I  have  begun  the  History  of  Charles  V.  and 
|ave  above  one-third  of  it  finished,  I  would  not  choose 
lose  what  I  have  done.  It  will  take  at  least  two 
sars  to  bring  that  work  to  perfection ;  and  after  that  I 
lall  begin  the  other,  which  was  my  first  choice,  long 
Bfore  Mr.  Hume  undertook  it,  though  I  was  then  too 
Iflident  of  myself,  and  too  idle  to  make  any  progress  in 
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the  execution  of  it,  farther  than  forming  some  general 
ideas  83  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  prose- 
cuted.' 

In  what  manner  this  plan,  after  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced, came  to  be  finally  abandoned,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  The  letters  from  which  the  foregoing 
extracts  are  taken,  seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  mere 
accident ;  and  after  the  date  of  the  last,  I  find  a  blank 
till  1763  in  Dr.  Robertson's  correspondence  with  Lord 
Cathcart.  Some  letters  which  passed  between  them 
about  that  time  are  now  in  my  possession.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  a  scheme  which  was  then  in  agitation,  and 
which  was  soon  after  accomplished,  of  reviving  in  Dr. 
Robertson's  favour  the  office  of  Historiographer  for  Scot- 
land ;  but  from  various  incidental  passages  in  them,  it 
appears  clearly  that  he  still  looked  forwards  to  a  History 
of  England  as  the  next  subject  he  was  to  undertake  after 
that  of  Charles  V.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Bute  in  1764  may  have  contributed  some- 
what to  alter  his  views,  by  imposing  on  him  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  negotiation  through  a  different  channel. 
The  History  of  Charles  V.,  besides,  employed  him  much 
longer  than  he  foresaw;  partly  in  consequence  of  his 
avocations  as  Principal  of  the  University,  and  partly  of 
those  arising  from  his  connexion  with  the  church,  in 
which,  a*-  that  period,  faction  ran  high.  In  the  execu- 
tion too  of  this  work,  he  found  that  the  transactions  re- 
lating to  America,  whinh  he  had  originally  intended  as 
the  subject  of  an  episode,  were  of  such  mag-nitude  as  to 
require  a  separate  narrative  :  and  when  at  last  he  had 
brought  to  a  termination  the  long  and  various  labours  in 
which  he  was  thus  involved,  his  health  was  too  much 
impaired,  and  his  life  too  far  advanced,  to  allow  him  to 
think  of  an  undertaking  so  vast  in  itself,  and  which  Mr. 
Hume  had  already  executed  with  so  splendid  and  so 
merited  a  reputation. 

The  delays  which  retarded  the  publication  of  the  His- 
tory of  Charles  V.,  together  with  the  author's  established 
popularity  as  a  writer,  had  raised  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  a  high  pitch  before  that  work  appeared;  and 
perhaps  there  never  was  a  book,  unconnected  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  that  was  expected  with  more 
general  impatience.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say, 
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lit  be  worth  while  to  swell  this  memoir  with  a  repetition 
lof  the  eulogiums  lavished  on  the  author  in  the  literary 
{journals  of  the  day. 

While  Dr.  Robertson's  fame  was  thus  rapidly  extend- 
ing wherever  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  un- 
lerstood  and  cultivated,  he  had  the  singular  good  fortune 
ko  find  in  M.  Suard,  a  writer  fully  capable  of  transfusing 
Into  a  language  still  more  universal,  all  the  spirit  and 
plegance  of  the  original.  It  appears  from  a  letter  pre- 
Brved  among  Dr.  Robertson's  papers,  that  M.  Suard 
/as  selected  for  this  undertaking,  by  the  well-known 
taron  d'Holbach.  He  has  since  made  ample  additions 
his  fame  by  his  own  productions ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
listaken,  it  was  his  translation  of  Charles  Y.  which 
rst  established  his  reputation,  and  procured  him  a  seat 
the  French  Academy. 

The  high  rank  which  this  second  publication  of  Dn 

ibertson's  has  long  maintained  in  the  list  of  our  Eng- 

sh  classics,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  warm  encomiums 

his  friends.    To  the  general  expressions  of  praise, 

jwever,  which  they  have  bestowed  on  it,  I  shall  take 

^e  liberty  of  adding  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  those 

Bcific  excellences  by  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be 

lore  peculiarly  distinguished. 

[Among  those  excellences,  a  most  important  one  arises 

am  the  address  displayed  by  the  author  in  surraount- 

Jg  a  difficulty,  which  has  embarrassed,  more  or  less, 

the  historians  who  have  attempted  to  record  the 

linsactions  of  the  two  last  centuries.    In  consequence 

those  relations  which  connect  together  the  different 

pntries  of  modern  Europe  as  parts  of -one  great  system 

general  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  situation  of 

ler  nations  becomes  indispensable  to  those  who  would 

lly  comprehend  the  political  transactions  of  any  one 

|te  at  a  particular  period.    In  writing  the  history  of  a 

Bat  nation,  accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  with 

narrative  occasional  episodes  with  respect  to  such 

sign  affairs  as  had  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  the 

remment,  or  on  the  fortunes  of  the  people.    To  accom- 

Bh  this  with  success,  by  bestowing  on  these  digressions 

spicuity  and  interest,  without  entering  into  that  mi- 

teness  of  detail  which  might  mislead  the  attention  of 

reader  from  the  principal  subject,  is  unquestionably 

of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  an  historian?  and  ia 
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executing  thiH  task,  Dr.  Robertson's  judfi^mont  and  skill 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  tho^«R  displayed  by 
the  moat  illustrious  of  his  rivals. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  objects  that  'his 
hero  is  (^'^t  very  interesting,'  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  characteristical  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  less  those  uf  an  amiable  man  than  of  a  great 
prince.    His  character,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  Dr.  Robertson's  purpose  ;  not  only  as 
the  ascendant  it  secured  to  him  in  the  political  wor^a 
marks  him  out  indisputably  as  the  principal  figure  i\  > 
that  illustrioiis  group  which  then  appeared  on  tbi;  thea 
tre  of  Europe,  but  as  it  every  where  displays  tV'  ii.  I'eep 
and  sagacious  policy,  which,  by  systematizing^  L\-  coun- 
sels, and  linking  together  the  great  evci^lJi  of  his  reign, 
inspires  a  constant  interest,  if  not  for  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  the  man,  at  least  for  the  magnificent  projects  of 
the  politician. — Nor  is  the  character  of  Charles,  however 
unamiable,  without  a  certain  species  of  attraction.    The 
reader  who  is  previously  acquainted  with  the  last  scenes 
of  his  enterprising  and  brilliant  life,  while  he  follows 
him  through  the  splendid  career  of  his  ambition,  can 
scarcely  avoid  to  indulge  occasionally  those  moral  sym- 
pathies   >^  aich  the  contrast  awakens ;    and  to  borrow 
from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  some  prophetic  touches, 
to  soften  the  sternness  of  the  warrior  and  the  statesman. 
With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  important 
portion  of  modem  history.  Dr.  Robertson  has  employed 
'  a  preliminary  volume  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society 
in  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  era  at  which  his  narrative  commences.    In  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  the  first  book  of  his  Scottish  History, 
he  has  sanctioned  by  hia  example  a  remark  of  Father 
Paul,  that  an  historical  composition  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible  in  itself;  exhibitit'.:  a  series  of  events  intelli- 
gible to  'r'vei'y  reader,  withouf   ;i.i>'  reference  to  other 
sources  of  information.    Op  'hx^  «.  u-    oness  and  ,•    aracy 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  resear_„:  >  .umceming  the  state  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  I  do  not  presume  to  offer 
an  opinion.     They  certainly  exhibit  marks  of  very  ex 
tensive  and  various  reading,  digested  with  the  soundest 
judgment ;  and  of  which  the  results  a]tpear  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  distinct  and  luminous  oider.    At  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  such  an  arrangement  of  materials 
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was  the  grand  desideratum,  and  by  far  the  most  arduous 
task;  nor  will  the  merit  oi  having  tirst  brought  into 
form  a  mass  of  information  so  little  accessible  till  then 
to  ordinary  readers,  be  ever  affected  by  the  controver- 
sies that  may  arise  concerning  the  justness  of  particular 
conclusions. 

I^  no  part  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works  has  he  displayed 

ij  Oio  remarkably  than  in  this  introductory  volume,  his 

j;   tttw  ce  in  research;  his  penetration  and  good  sense  in 

[selecting  his   information;   or  that   comprehension   of 

ind,  which,  without  being  misled  by  system,  can  com- 

me,  with  distinctness  and  taste,  the  dry  and  scattered 

etails  of  ancient  monuments.    In  truth,  this  Disserta- 

ion,  unCer  the  unassuming  title  of  an  Introduction  to 

he  History  of  Charles  V.,  may  be  regarded  as  an  intro- 

uction  to  the  History  of  Modern  Europe.    It  is  iuvalu* 

ble,  in  this  respect,  to  the  historical  student ;  and  it 

Suggests,  in  every  page,  matter  of  speculation  to  the 

politician  and  the  philosopher. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  publication 
If  Charles  the  Fifth,  Dr.  Robertson  produced  the  History 
If  America; — a  work  which,  by  the  variety  of  research 
knd  of  speculation  that  it  exhibits,  enables  us  to  form  a 
|ufficient  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  employed 
le  intervening  period. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  author's  original  inten- 
ion  was  only  to  complete  his  account  of  the  great  events 
Dnnected  with  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  but  perceiving, 
he  advanced,  that  a  History  of  America,  confined 
slely  to  the  operations  and  concerns  of  the  Spaniards, 
Ifould  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  general  interest,  he 
esolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the  transactions  of  all  the 
(uropean  nations  in  the  New  World.  The  origin  and 
rogress  of  tlie  British  empire  there,  he  destined  for  the 
ibject  of  one  entire  volume  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned, 
rather  suspended,  the  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
ftsign,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  his  Preface. 
In  the  view  which  I  have  hitherto  given  of  Dr.  Ro- 
Ertson's  literary  pursuits,  I  have  endeavoured  not  only 
glean  all  the  scanty  information  which  his  papers 
ipply,  concerning  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  to 
Dllect  whatever  memorials  they  afford  of  his  intercourse 
ith  those,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  more  pe- 
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ciiliurly  uttaclied  by  sentiinentd  of  eateem  or  of  friend- 
ship. 

In  moat  of  the  letters  received  by  Dr.  Robertson  on 
this  occasion,  I  liave  not  remarked  any  things  very  in- 
teresting'. Mr.  Wiilpole  is  liberal,  as  formerly,  in  his 
praise,  but  does  not  enter  so  much  into  particular  criti- 
cisms; and  as  for  his  other  correspondents  (among  whom 
were  various  names  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  king- 
dom), the  greater  part  of  them  were  probably  restrained, 
by  motives  of  delicacy,  from  oftering  any  thing  more 
than  general  expressions  of  admiration,  to  a  writer  whoso 
fame  was  now  so  fully  established. 

After  the  testimonies  of  the  most  eminent  litera'-y 
characters  of  the  day  to  the  excellence  of  the  Ameri- 
can History,  joined  to  twenty  years'  possession  of  the 
public  favour,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  presumption 
in  me  to  interpose  my  own  judgment  with  respect 
to  its  peculiar  merits.  I  cannot  help,  however,  remark- 
ing (what  ap])eiirs  still  more  characteristical  of  this  than 
of  any  of  Dr.  Robertson's  other  works)  the  comprehensive 
survey  which  he  has  taken  of  his  vast  and  various  sub- 
iect,  and  the  skilful  an'angement  by  which  he  has  be- 
stowed connexion  and  symmetry  on  a  mass  of  materials 
so  shapeless  and  disjointed.  The  penetration  and  saga- 
city displayed  in  his  delineation  of  savage  manners,  and 
the  unbiassed  good  sense  with  which  he  has  contrasted 
that  state  of  society  with  civilized  life  (a  speculation  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  liad 
lost  themselves  in  vague  declnniation  or  in  paradoxical 
refinement),  have  been  nnich  and  deservedly  admired. 
His  industry  also  and  accuracy  in  collecting  information 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  system  of  colonial  policy, 
have  received  warm  praise  from  his  friends  and  from 
the  public.  But  what,  perhaps,  does  no  less  honour  to 
the  powers  of  his  mind  tlian  any  of  these  particulars  is, 
the  ability  and  address  with  which  he  has  treated  some 
topics  that  did  not  fall  within  tlie  ordinary  sphere  of  his 
studies  ;  more  especially  those  which  border  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  natural  historian.  In  the  consideration  of 
these,  although  we  may,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
have  room  to  regret  that  ho  had  not  been  still  more 
completely  prepared  for  tl;e  undertaking  liy  pfcviouN 
habits  of  scientific  dix^uisitiun,  we  uniformly  find  him 
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interesting  and  instructive  in  the  information  he  conveys ; 
and  happy,  beyond  moat  KngUsli  writers,  in  the  descrip- 
tive powers  of  his  style.    The  species  of  description  too 
in  wiiich  he  excels  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  subject ; 
distin<^uishod,  not  by  those  picturesque  touches  which 
jvie  with  the  eftects  of  the  pencil  in  presenting:  local 
.scenery  to  the  mind,  but  by  an  expre8.sion,to  which  lan« 
|uiiu<;o  alone  is  equal,  of  the  (;rand  features  of  an  unsub- 
Iduud  world.    In  these  passages  he  discovers  talents,  aa 
|a  writer,  dillbi-ent  from  any  thing-  that  appears  in  his 
jother  ])tiblication,s ;  a  compass  and  richness  of  diction 
Ithe  more  surprisin}-',  that  the  objects  described  were  bo 
[little  faniiliari'/.cd  to  his  thoughts,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  rivalling:  the  majestic  eloquence  which  destined 
iDuflbn  to  be  the  historian  of  nature. 

After  all,  however,  the  principal  charm  of  this,  as  well 
|as  of  his  other  histories,  arises  from  the  graphical  effect 
)f  liis  narrative,  wherever  his  subject  affords  him  mate- 
rials for  an  interesting  picture^     What  force  and  beauty 
af  painting  in  his  circumstantial  details  of  the  voyage 
|i)f  Columbus ;  of  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  continent ; 
iud  of  the  interviews  of  the  natives  with  the  Spanish  ad- 
|venturers  I   With  what  animation  and  fire  does  he  follow 
the  steps  of  Cortes  through  the  varying  fortunes  of  his 
Ivast  and  hazardous  career;  yielding,  it  must  be  owned, 
Ifiornewhat  too  mi'.^h   to  the    influence  of  the  passions 
[which  bis  heroieit ;  but  bestowing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Jwann  tribute  of  admiration  and  sympathy  on  the  virtues 
[and  fate  of  those  whom  he  subdued!    The  arts,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  maniicrs  of  Europe  and  of  America  ; 
Ibut  above  all,  the  splendid  characters  of  Cortes  and  of 
(iluatimozin,  enable  him,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  add 
to  its  other  attractions  that  of  the  finest  contrasts  which 
Jccur  in  history. 

On  these  and  t^imilar  occasions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
juUge  from  what  I  experience  in  myself,  he  seizes,  more 
completely  than  any  other  modern  historian,  the  atten- 
tion of  his  reader,  and  transports  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
transactions  which  he  records.  His  own  iniat^ination  was 
[warm  and  vi^oi-ous;  and,  althouuh  in  the  conduct  of  life 
it  irave  no  tincture  of  enthusiasm  to  his  temper,  yet,  iu 
the  HoHt'.idc  of  tlsc  closet,  it:  attached  hsju  peculiarl'"  to 
those  passages  of  history  which  approach  to  tiie  romantic. 
iHence  many  of  the  eharacteristical  beauties  of  his  wri- 
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tingH ;  and  hence,  too,  perhaps,  some  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. A  cold  and  phlegmatic  historian,  who  surveys 
human  affairs  like  the  inhabitant  of  a  different  planet, 
if  bis  narrative  should  sometimes  languish  for  want  of 
interest,  will  at  least  avoid  those  prepossessions  into 
which  the  writer  must  occasionally  be  betrayed,  who, 
mingling  with  a  sympathetic  ardour  among  the  illustrious 
personages  whose  story  he  contemplates,  is  liable,  while 
he  kindles  with  their  generous  emotions,  to  be  infected 
by  the  contagion  of  their  prejudices  and  passions. 

As  the  work  which  has  been  now  under  our  review 
did  not  complete  Dr.  Robertson's  original  design,  he  an- 
nounced in  the  Preface  his  intention  to  resume  the  sub- 
iect  at  a  future  period ;  suspending,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plan  which  r  ■!;  d  to 
the  British  settlements,  'on  account  of  the  n  •meiit 
which  then  agitated  our  North  American  culonie.?.'  A 
fragment  of  this  intended  work,  which  has  bf>en  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  while  it  illustrates  the  persevering 
ardour  of  his  mind,  must  excite  a  lively  regret  in  all 
who  read  it,  that  a  history  so  peculiarly  calculated  by 
its  subject  to  co-extend  its  fame  with  the  future  progress 
of  our  language  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Atlantic,  had 
not  been  added  to  the  other  monuments  of  his  genius.* 

In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
plans  produced  by  the  American  revolution,  he  was  led 
to  think  of  some  other  sulyect  which  might,  in  the  mean 
time,  give  employment  to  his  studiousleisure.  His  friends 
again  suggested  to  him  the  History  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Whatever  the  motives  were  which  induced  him 
to  relinquish  this  project,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  long 
occupy  his  thoughts.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1779  :  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  work 
that  ho  projected  after  this  period.  He  seems  indeed 
■oon  to  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  writing  any  more 
for  the  public,  and  to  have  indulged  the  idea  of  prose- 
cuting his  studies  in  future  for  his  private  amusement. 
His  circumstances  were  independent ;  he  was  approach- 
ing to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitution  considerably 

•  Mr.  Uiiifnld  Stewnrt  here  refers  to  the  account  of  Virifinia  and  Npw 
Kniflnnil,  contniiii  d  In  Dookf  l\.  nnd  x.  nf  thp  HiRtnry  n|*  Amfrira,  but 
which  In  oiiiitrnl  ill  ilil<  I'Mliinn,  biiiig  (ni  liP justly  oImitvph)  only  a 
fni)fnifi>t  ot'iiii  iiiti'iitliui  work. 
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ipalred  by  a  sedentary  lift? ;  aud  a  long  application  to 

le  conipositions  he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  had  in- 

prfered  with  much  of  the   gratification  he  might  have 

tijoyed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow  the  impulse 

his  own  taste  and  curiosity.    Such  a  sacrifice  must  be 

kore  or  less  made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters, 

fhether  with  a  view  to  emolument  or   to  fame  ;   nor 

[ould  it,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  make  it,  were  it  not  for  the 

^ospect  (seldom,  alasl  realized)  of  earning,  by  their  3X- 

kiuns,  that  learned  and  honourable  leisure  which  he 

las  so  fortunate  as  to  attain.    He  retired  from  the  busi- 

Bss  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  about  the  same  time  ; 

id,  for  seven  or  eight  years  divided  the  hours  which 

could  spare  from  his  professional  duties,  between  the 

Ixury  of  reading  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

(The  activity  of  his  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 

^impaired  ;  and  the  habits  of  study  he  had  so  long 

ben  accustomed  to,  gave  a  certain  scope  and  connexion 

pen  to  his  historical  recreations.  To  one  of  these,  which, 

im  its  accidental  connexion  with  some  of  his  former 

orks,  engaged  his  attention  more  closely  than  his  or- 

lary  pursuits,  the  public,  is  indebted  for  a  valuable 

^rformance,  of  wliich  the  materials  seem  almoat  insen- 

bly  to  have  swelled  to  a  volume,  long  after  his  most 

timate   friends  imagined   that  he  had  renounced  all 

)ughts  of  the  press.    The  Disquisition  concerning  An- 

ent  India,  which  closed  his  historical  labours,  took  its 

(as  he  himself  informs  us)  « from  the  perusal  of  Ma- 

Rennell's  Memoirs  for  illustrating  his  Map  of  Indoa- 

This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  examining,  more 

Jly  than  he  had  done  in  the  introductory  book  to  his 

Btory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the  an- 

Ints  had  of  that  coimtry,  and  of  considering  what  is 

tain,  what  is  obscure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the 

founts  of  it  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us.' 

undertaking  this  inquiry,*  he  adds,  •  he  had  origi- 

|ly  no  other  object  than  his  own  amusement  and  in- 

liction;  but  in  carrying  it  on,  and  consulting  with 

the  authors  of  antiquity,  some  facts  hitherto  unob- 

i^ed,  and  many  which  had  not  been  examined  with 

^per  attention,  occurred  ;  new  views  opened  ;  his  ideas 

Iduaily  extended,  and  became  more  interesting;  till 

pength  he  imagined  that  the  result  of  his  researchctt 

jht  prove  amusing  and  instructive  to  others.' 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  himself  of  the  origin  and 
projjress  of  a  disquisition  begun  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  twelve  months  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
exhibiting,  nevertheless,  in  every  part,  a  diligence  in 
research,  a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  perspicuity  of 
method,  not  inferior  to  those  which  distinguish  his  other 
performances.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  was 
impossible  to  render  it  equally  amusing  to  ordinary 
readers,  or  to  bestow  on  his  language  the  same  splen- 
dour and  variety ;  but  the  style  possesses  all  the  cha- 
ructeristical  beauties  of  his  former  compositions,  us  far 
as  they  could  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  a  dis- 
course, of  which  the  general  design  excluded  every  su- 
}>(n*tluous  and  ambitious  ornament.  The  observations  in 
the  Appendix,  upon  the  character,  the  manners  and  the 
institutions  of  the  people  of  India,  present  a  valuable 
outline  of  all  the  most  important  information  concerning 
tliem,  which  was  then  accessible  to  the  philosophers  of 
Europe  :  and,  if  they  have  ah-eady  lost  part  of  their  in- 
terest, in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  discoveries 
which  have  been  since  brought  to  hght  in  Asia,  by  a 
fortunate  and  unexampled  combination  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  oihcial  rank,  in  a  few  individuals  whose  names 
do  honour  to  this  country;  they,  at  least,  evince  that 
ardent  and  enlightened  curiosity  which  animated  the 
author's  inquiries  in  his  most  advanced  years ;  and  af 
ford  a  nroof,  that  his  mind  kept  pace,  to  the  last,  with 
the  progress  of  historical  knowledge. 

In  concluding  this  general  review  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
publications,  onr  attention  is  naturally  led,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  historical  re- 
searches. In  this  respect  he  has  certainly  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  writer  of  the  jiresent  times ;  nor  would  it 
perhaps  be  easy  to  name  another  who  has  united  to  so 
hnninods  an  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  such 
masterly  skill  in  adorning  them,  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  exactness  in  tracing  them  to  their  original 
sources.  After  a  minute  examination  of  the  most  dis- 
puted passages  of  his  first  performance,  a  late  author* 
has  ventured  to  pronounce  him,  'the  most  faithful  of 
historians  ;'  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  honourable 
appellation  will  be  sanctioned  by  those   who  shall  e\ 
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jtnne  his  other  works  with  the  same  acutencss,  accu 
key,  and  candour. 

[In  the  art  of  narration  too,  which,  next  to  correctness 

the  statement  of  facts,  is  the  most  essential  qualifica- 

i)n  of  an  historian,  Dr.  Robertson's  skill  is  pre-eminent: 

[rhaps  I  might  venture  to  say,  that  in  this  art  his  chief 

\A  characteristical  excellence  as  an  historian  consists. 

io  not,  at  present,  allude,  merely  to  the  richness  of  co-  ' 

irin^  with  which  he  occasionally  arrests  the  attention: 

It  to  the  distinctness,   perspicuity,  and  fulness,  with 

lich  he  uniformly  communicates  historical  informa- 

carefuUy   avoiding  every  reference  to  whatever 

evious  knowledge  of  the  subject  his  reader  may  acci- 

itally  possess.    In  this  distinctness  and  perspicuity, 

[conspicuous  in  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  some 

bdcrn  writers  of  unquestionable  talents  have  failed  to 

Icgree  which  renders  uU  their  other  merits  of  little 

lue ; — a  failure  more  particularly  observable,  since  it 

Eame  fashionable,  after  the  example  of  Voltaire,  to 

meet  with  the  view  of  political  transactions,  an  ex- 

lination  of  their  effects  on  the  manners  and  condition 

[mankind,  and  to  blend  the  lights  of  philosophy  with 

appropriate  beauties  of  historical  composition.  In 
jsequence  of  this  innovation,   wliile  the  province  of 

historian  has  been  enlarged  and  dignified,  the  difli- 

Ity  of  his  task  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion ; 

luccd,  as  he  must  frequently  be,  to  the  alternative, 

ler  of  interrupting  unseasonably  the  chain  of  events, 

by  interweaving  disquisition  and  narrative  together, 
JBacrificing  clearness  to  brevity.     By  few  writers  of 

present  age  has  this  combination  of  philosophy  with 
Itory  been  more  frequently  attempted  than  by  Dr. 
Ibertson ;  and  by  none  have  the  inconveniences  which 
I  threatens  been  more  successfully  avoided.      In  the 

ler  respect  his  merit  is  great;  but  in  the  latter,  he 
^y  be  safely  proposed  as  a  pattern  for  iniitation. 

Jor  does  the  beauty  of  his  narrative   consist  only  in 

luminous  distinctness  and  picturesque  selection  of  his 
lails.  In  one  of  Mr.  Walpole's  letters,  it  i.s  mentioned, 
long  the  other  recommendations  of  the  H  istory  of  Scot- 
J(l,  that,  '  although  composed  of  pieces  of  information, 
sii  of  which  would  make  a  separate  memoir,  yet  the 
kole  ii  hurried  on  into  one  uniuterruptt-d  story.'  'J'he 
nark  is  just,  and  it  points  at  an  excellence  of  tho 
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hi^'hoHt  order,  cunspiciious  in  all    Dr.  Ilobert8on'8  pu)>| 
lications  ;  the  continuity  whicli  unites  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  address  I 
and  felicity  displayed  in  his  transitions.     It  is  this  lastl 
circumstance  which  bestows  on  his  works  that  unceasiii^'[ 
interest  which  constitutes  one  of  tlie  principal  chartus 
in  tales  of  fiction  ;  an  interest  easy  U)  support  in  relating 
a  series  of  imaginary  adventures,  but  which,  in  historical 
composition,  evinces,  more  than  any  tiling  else,  the  handj 
of  a  master. 

Of  Dr.  Robertson's  merits  as  an  historian,  as  far 
they  are  connected  with  tlie  genius  of  the  language  iu  1 
which  he  wrote,  it  does  not  become  a  native  of  this  part  | 
of  the  island  to  express  a  decided  opinion.    And,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  few  remarks  which  I  am  to  hazard  on  that  I 
subject,  altliough  I  shall  state  my  own  judgment  with 
freedom,  1  would  be  understood  to  write  with  all  possible 
diifidence. 

The  general  strain  of  his  composition  is  flowing,  equal, 
and  majestic  ;  harmonious  beyond  that  of  most  English 
writers,  yet  seldom  deviating,  in  quest  of  harmony,  into 
inversion,  redundancy,  or  alFectation.  If,  in  some  pas- 
sages, it  may  be  thought  that  the  effect  might  have  been 
heightened  by  somewhat  more  of  variety  in  the  struc- 
ture and  cadence  of  his  periods,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  this  criticism  involves  an  encomium  on  the  beauty 
of  his  style  ;  for  it  is  only  where  the  ear  is  habitually 
gratified,  that  the  rhythm  of  composition  becomes  an 
object  of  the  reader's  attention. 

In  comparing  his  turn  of  expression  with  that  of  the 
classical  writers  of  England,  a  dilFerence  may,  I  think, 
be  perceived,  originating  in  the  provincial  situation  of 
the  country  where  he  received  his  education  and  spent 
his  life  :  iind,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  extended,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  most  of  OTir  contemporaries  who  have  laboured  under 
similar  disadvantages.  I  do  not  allude,  at  present,  to 
what  are  commonly  called  Scotticisms ;  for  from  these 
Dr.  Robert.snn's  works  have  been  allowed,  by  the  most 
competent  judges,  to  be  remarkably  free  ;  but  to  an  oc- 
casional substitution  of  general  or  of  circuitous  modes  of 
expression  instead  of  the  simple  and  specific  English 
pufuse.  An  autlior  who  lives  at  a  distance  from  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  elegance,  writes  in  a  dialect 
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different  from  that  in  which  he  is  aocustomed  to  epeak  ; 
aud  ia  naturally  led  to  evade  as  much  as  possible,  the 
[hazardous  ut*e  of  idiomatical  phrases,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  as  accord  with  the  g-eneral  analogy  of  (he 
[language. 

If,  however,  in  these  and  a  few  other  respects,  im- 
Iportant  advantages  are  possessed  by  those  whose  standard 
)f  propriety  is  always  before  them  in  their  ordinary 
labits  of  conversation  and  of  business,  it  must,  perhaps, 
l>e  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  ear  thus  fami* 
fiarized  from  infancy  to  phrases  which  it  has  been 
iccustomed  to  retain,  without  any  selection,  or  any  re- 
|erence  to  general  principles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
}me  effect  in  blunting  au  author's  discrimination  be- 
7een  the  established  modes  of  classical  expression  and 
le  accidental  jargon  of  the  day.  Illustrations  of  this 
smark  might  be  easily  coUoctcd  from  writers  of  the 
^ighest  and  most  deserved  reputation  ;  more  particularly 
)m  some  who  have  cultivated,  with  ttie  greatest  sue- 
pss,  the  appropriate  graces  of  the  English  tonpue. — 
Iventhe  works  of  Dr.  Middleton,  which  have  been  often 
^commended  to  Scotchmen  as  the  safest  models  for  their 
litation,  abound  with  instances  of  colloquial  languagei 
ictioued  probably  by  the  autliority  of  the  fashionable 
jakers  of  his  time,  but  which,  I  should  suppose,  would 
^w  be  considered  as  vulgarisms,  by  such  of  his  country- 
sn  as  have  formed  their  taste  on  the  compositions 
Ither  of  an  earlier  or  of  a  later  period. 
[It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  some,  whether  Dr. 
jbertson  has  not  carried  to  an  extreme  his  idea  of  what 
has  himself  called  the  dignity  of  history  ;  but  what- 
ter  opinion  we  form  on  this  point,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
ced that  his  plan  of  separating  the  materials  of 
ktorical  composition  from  those  which  fall  under  the 
Jvinces  of  the  antiquary,  and  of  the  writer  of  memoirs, 
\s  on  the  M'hole  happily  conceived ;  and  that  one  great 
irm  of  his  works  arises  from  the  taste  and  judgment 
|th  which  lie  has  carried  it  into  execution. — Nor  has  he 
fered  this  scrupulous  regard  to  the  unity  of  historical 
^le  to  exclude  that  variety  which  was  necessary  for 
Bping  alive  the  reader's  attention.  Whenever  his  sub- 
It  admits  of  being  enriched  or  adorned  by  political  or 
liosophical  disquisition,  by  picturesqtie  description,  or 
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by  the  interesting  details  of  a  romantic  episode,  he  scru- 
ples not  to  try  his  streng;th  with  those  who  have  excelled 
the  most  in  these  different  departments  of  literature ; 
uniformly,  however,  avoidin<>:  to  mingle  in  the  humble 
scenes  of  ordinary  life,  or  to  meet  his  rivals  on  any  ground 
where  he  did  not  feel  himself  completely  their  equal. 

In  reviewing  the  History  of  Dr.  Robertson's  life,  our 
attention  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  those  pursuits 
which  formed  the  habitual  occupation  of  his  mind ;  and 
which  have  left  behind  them  unperishable  monuments. 
His  life,  however,  was  not  devoted  wholly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  letters.  His  talents  fitted  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  business  of  the  world  ;  and  the  station  in 
which  Providence  placed  him  opened  to  him  a  field, 
which,  however  unequal  to  his  ambition  or  to  his  genius, 
afforded  him  the  means  of  evincing  what  he  might  have 
accomplished,  if  his  sphere  of  exertion  had  been  more 
extensive  and  brillianr. 

Among  the  active  scenes  in  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage,  the  most  conspicuous  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Scotland. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  presbyteries ;  from 
the  royal  boroughs ;  from  the  four  universities  ;  and  from 
the  Scotch  church  of  Campvere  in  Holland.  The  pres- 
byteries send  two  hundred  and  ninety  members,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  one  are  ministers,  and  eighty- 
nine  lay-elders  ;  the  royal  boroughs  send  sixty-seven 
members,  all  of  whom  are  laymen  ;  the  universities  send 
five  members,  who  may  be  either  laymen,  or  ministers 
holding  an  office  in  the  university ;  and  the  church  of 
Campvere  sends  two  members,  one  minister  and  one 
lay-elder.  The  whole  number  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  laymen ;  including  in 
the  latter  class  the  members  from  the  universities.  The 
annual  sittings  of  the  Assembly  continue  only  for  ten 
days ;  but  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  (called  the 
Commission)  has  four  stated  meetings  in  the  year,  for 
the  despatcli  of  whatever  business  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  unable  to  overtake. 

A  question  which  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  x*iSBenibly  in  tiie  year  1751,  when  he  spoke  for  the 
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les ;  and  from 


first  time  in  that  supreme  court,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  unfolding  )iis  general  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  The  conduct  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  dis- 
obeyed a  sentence  of  a  former  Assembly,  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  discussion  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Dr.  Robertson, 
supported  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  contended  for  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  severe  and  exemplary  sentence.  But  this 
doctrine  was  then  so  little  understood  or  relished,  that 
he  was  left  in  an  inconsiderable  minority. 

The  Commission  of  that  Assembly,  at  their  meeting, 
in  November  1751,  ordered  the  presbytery  of  Dunferm- 
line, which  had  already  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  to 
admit  Mr.  Richardson  as  minister  of  Inverkeithing  ;  in- 
timating to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  case  of  their 
continued  contumacy,  the  commission  was  to  proceed,  at 
their  next  meeting  in  March,  to  a  very  high  censure. 
The  presbytery  again  disobeyed;  and  yet  the  commis- 
sion, with  a  preposterous  lenity,  suffered  their  conduct 
to  pass  with  impunity.  The  inconsistency  and  inexpe- 
diency of  this  sentence  were  urged  strenuously  by  Dr. 
Robertson  and  his  friends,  who  in  their  dissent,  or  pro- 
test against  it,  have  left  a  valuable  record  of  the  general 
[principles  on  which  they  acted. 

The  last  Assembly  in  which  Dr.  Robertson  sat  was  that 

|of  1780.    While  his  faculties  were  yet  vigorous,  his  con- 

letitution  unbroken,  and  his  influence  undiminished,  he 

|chose  to  withdraw  from  the  active  scenes  in  which  he 

lad  so  long  borne  a  part,  and  to  consecrtite  the  remain- 

ier  of  his  life  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  study,  and  to  the 

|)astoral  duties  of  his  profession.     His  retreat  was  deeply 

regretted  and  sincerely  felt  by  his  friends  ;  nor  was  it 

less  lamented  by  many  individuals  of  the  opposite  party 

In  the  church,  who,  while  they  resisted  his  principles 

V  ecclesiastical  policy,  loved  his  candour,  and  respected 

liis  integrity. 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Robertson's  eloquence  was 
'fcrsuasion  ;—mi\il,  rational,  and  conciliating,  yet  manly 
^nd  dignified.  In  early  life,  when  forced  as  a  partisan 
expose  himself  to  the  contentious  heat  of  popular  dis- 
cussion, he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  promp- 
itude  and  animation  in  repelling  the  attacks  which  he 
:casionally  encountered ;  but  long  before  the  period 
iuring  which  I  knew  him,  he  had  become  the  acknow- 
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ledged  head  of  his  party,  and  generally  spoke  last  in  the 
debate ;  resuming  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  with 
such  perspicuity  of  arrangement  and  expression,  such 
respect  to  his  antagonists,  and  such  an  air  of  candour 
and  earnestness  in  every  thing  he  said,  that  he  often 
united  the  suffrages  of  the  hou:5e  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusions he  wished  to  establish. 

His  pronunciation  and  accents  were  strongly  ntarked 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  country ;  nor  was  this  defect 
compensated  by  the  graces  of  hi?  delivery.  His  manner, 
however,  though  deficient  in  ease,  was  interesting  and 
impressive  ;  and  had  something  in  its  general  effect, 
neither  unsuitable  to  his  professional  station,  nor  to  the 
particular  style  ot  his  eloquence.  His  di'iion  was  rich 
and  splendid,  and  abounded  with  the  same  beauties  that 
M  characterize  his  writings. 

I  would  willingly  enlarge  on  his  merits  in  a  different 
department  of  his  professional  employments,  of  which  I 
am  more  competent  to  judge  from  personal  knowledge, 
were  I  not  afraid  that  my  own  academical  habits  might 
lead  me  to  attach  an  interest  to  what  would  appear  of 
little  moment  to  others.  I  shall  therefore  only  remark, 
in  general,  his  assiduous  a^'eution,  amidst  his  various 
occupations,  both  speculative  and  active,  to  the  minutest 
duties  of  his  office  as  head  of  tue  university ;  duties, 
which  nothing  but  his  habits  of  arrangement  and  the 
severest  economy  of  his  time,  could  have  enabled  him 
to  discharge  with  so  little  appearance  of  hurry  or  in- 
convenience. Tiie  valuable  accession  of  books  which 
the  public  library  received  while  under  his  administra- 
tion, was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudent  and  exact  appli- 
cation of  the  very  slender  funds  appropriated  to  that 
establishment;  the  various  societies,  both  literary  and 
medical,  which,  in  this  place,  have  long  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  improvement  of  the  rising  generation, 
were,  most  of  them,  either  planned  or  reformed  under 
his  direction  and  patronage  ;  and  if,  as  a  seat  of  learning-, 
Edinburgh  has  of  late,  more  than  formerly,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  world,  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  his  example,  and  to  the  lustre  of  his  name. 
The  good  sense,  temper,  and  address,  with  which  he 
presided  for  thirty  years  in  our  university  meetings, 
were  attended  with  ett'ects  no  k'ss  essential  tr  our  pi'»»- 
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perity ;  and  are  attested  by  a  fact  which  is  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other  literary 
community ;  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  there 
did  not  occur  a  single  question  which  was  not  terminated 
by  an  unanimous  decision. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  connexions  with  so- 
ciety, which  arose  from  these  professional  duties,  and 
from  the  interest  which  he  was  led  to  take,  both  by  his 
official  situation,  and  the  activity  of  his  public  spirit,  in 
the  literary  or  the  patriotic  undertakings  of  others,  a 
considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  leisure  was  de- 
voted to  conversation  and  company.  No  man  enjoyed 
these  with  more  relish;  and  few  have  possessed  the 
same  talents  to  add  to  their  attractions. 

A  rich  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,   acquired 
from  books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
world,  tog:ether  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times 
with  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  soundest  sagacity 
j  and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of  common 
[life,  rendered  him  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
[of  companions.    He  seldom  aimed  at  wit ;  but,  with  his 
I  intimate  friends,  he  often  indulged  a  sportive  and  fanci- 
[ful  species  of  humour.    He  delighted  in  good-natured, 
characteristical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added 
powerfully  to  their  effect  by  his  owd  enjoyment  in  re- 
lating them.      He  was,  in  a  remarkable   degree>  sus- 
ceptible of  the  ludicrous :  but,  on  no  occasion,  did  he 
forget  the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of 
lis  profession  ;  nor  did  he  even  lose  sight  of  that  classi- 
bal  taste  which  adorned  his  compositions.    His  turn  of 
fexpressiou  was  correct  and  pure ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
inclining  more  than  is  expected,  in  the  carelessness  of  a 
Dcial  hour,  to  formal  and  artiiicial  periods ;  but  it  was 
tamped  with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his  premedi- 
ited  style  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior 
id  a  cultivated  mind,  and  it  embellished  every  subject 
which  he  spoke.    In  the  company  of  strangers,  he 
icreased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  to  inform  ;  and  the 
plendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the 
'lief  circumstance  on  which  they  dwelt  in  enumerating 
lis  taJents ; — and  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own 
lart,  that  much  as  I  always  admired  his  powers  when 
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than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  rircle  of  his  iutiinates.  or 
in  the  bosom  of  hia  family. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  his  exemplary 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ;  a  dili- 
gence which,  instead  of  relaxing  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  became  more  conspicuous,  when  his  growing  in* 
firmities  withdrew  him  from  business,  and  lessened  the 
number  of  hb  active  engagements.  As  low^  as  his  health 
allowed  him,  he  preached  regularly  every  Sunday  ;  and 
he  continued  to  do  so  occasionally,  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death. 

The  particular  style  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  may  be 
iudged  of  from  the  specimen  which  has  been  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
world  might  have  been  favoured  with  others  of  equal 
excellence,  if  he  had  not  lost,  before  his  removal  from 
OladsTuuir,  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  composed 
with  care.    The  facility  with  which  lie  could  arrange 
his  ideas,  added  to  the  correctness  and  fluency  of  his 
extemporary  language,   encouraged  him    to  lay  aside 
the  practice  of  writing,  excepting  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions ;  and  to  content  himself,  in  general,  with  such 
short  notes  as  might  recall  to  his  memory  the  principal 
topics  on  which  he  meant  to  enlarge.     To  the  value, 
however,  and  utility  of  these  unpremeditated  sermons 
we  have  the  honourable  testimony  of  his  learned  and 
excellent  colleague,  who  heard  him  preach  every  week 
for  more  than  twenty  years.    *  His  discourses  from  this 
place,'  says  Dr.  Erskine,  '  were  so  plain,  that  the  most 
illiterate    might  easily  understand  them,   and   yet  so 
correct  and  elegant,  that  they  could  not  incur  their  cen- 
sure whose  taste  was  more  refined.    For  several  years 
before  his  death,  he  seldom  wrote  his  sermons  fully,  or 
exactly  committed  his  older  sermons  to  memory ;  though, 
had  I  not  learned  this  from  himself,  I  should  not  have 
suspected  it;  such  was  the  variety  and  fitness  of  his 
illustrations,  the  accuracy  of  his  method,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  style.' 

His  health  began  apparently  to  decline  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1791.  Till  then,  it  had  been  more  uniformly 
good  than  might  have  been  expected  from  hia  studioufi 
habits ;  but,  about  this  period,  he  suddenly  discovered 
Mtrong  symptoms  of  jaundice,  which  gradually  under- 
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rained  his  constitution,  and  terminated  at  length  in  a 
lingering  and  fatal   illness.      He  had   the  prospect  of 
death  long  before  him  ;  a  prospect  deeply  afflicting  to 
his  family  and  his  friends ;  but  of  which,  without  any 
visible  abatement  in  his  spirits,  he  happily  availed  him- 
self, to  adorn  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  taught^ 
by  an  example  of  fortitude  and  of  Christian  resignation. 
In  the  concluding  stage  of  his  disorder,  he  removed 
from  Edinburgh  to  Grange  House  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  freer  air,  and  a  more 
quiet  situation,  and  (what  he  valued  more  than  most 
men)  the  pleasure  of  rural  objects,  and  of  a  beautiful 
landscape.    While  he  was  able  to  walk,  abroad,  he  com- 
monly passed  a  part  of  the  day  in  a  small  garden,  en- 
I  joying  the  simple  gratifications  it  afforded  with  all  his 
I  wonted  relish.    Some  who  now  hear  me  will  long  re- 
member,—among  the  trivial   yet  interesting  incidents 
t  which  marked  these  last  weeks  of  his  memorable  life, — 
[his  daily  visits  to  the  fruit-trees  (which  were  then  in 
Iblossora),  and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once, 
|contrasted  the  interest  he  took  in  their  progress,  with 
the  event  which  was  to  happen  before  their  maturity. 
It  his  particular  desire,  I  saw  him  (for  the  last  time)  on 
^he  4th  of  June,  1793,  when  his  weakness  confined  him 
his  couch,  and  his  articulation  was  already  beginning 
fail :  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  request  with  which 
le  then  honoured  me,  that  I  have  ventured,  without 
Consulting  my  own  powers,  to  offer  this  tribute  to  his 
lemory.    He  died  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  in 
»e  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  his  domestic  happiness.    No- 
ting was  wanting  to  render  it  perfect  while  be  lived  ; 
id,  at  his  death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave,  in 
jsperous  circumstances,  a  numerous  family,  united  to 
|ch  other  and  to  their  excellent  mother  by  the  tenderest 
Tection. 
The  general  view  which  has  been  already  given  of 
.  Robertson's  occupations  and  habits,  supersedes  the 
lessity  of  attempting  a  formiil  delineation  of  his  cha- 
cter.    To  the  particulars,  however,  which  have  been 
sidentally  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  biographical 
Btch,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add,  that  the  same 
?acity  and  good  sense  which  so  eminently  distincuished 
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lam  as  a  writer,  guided  hia  conduct  in  life,  and  rendered 
his  counsels  ,t  inestimable  value  to  his  friends.  He  was 
not  forward  in  offering:  advice  ;  but  when  consulted,  as 
he  was  very  frequently,  by  his  younj^er  acquaintance, 
he  entered  into  their  concerns  with  the  most  lively  in. 
terest,  and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in 
imparting  to  them  all  the  lig'hts  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom.  Good  sense  was  indeed  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  intellectual  character ;  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably, of  all  the  qualities  of  the  understanding,  that 
which  essentially  constitutes  superiority  of  mind :  for, 
although  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  appropriate  the  ap- 
pellation of  genius  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  intel- 
lectual habits,  it  is  he  only  who  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  thinking  better  than  they 
!  <  on  the  same  subjects,  who  fairly  brings  his  powers  into 

comparison  with  others.  This  was  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  case  with  Dr.  Robertson.  He  was  not  eminent 
for  metaphysical  acuteness  ;  nor  did  he  easily  enter  into 
speculations  involving  mathematical  or  mechanical  ideas; 
but,  in  those  endowments  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
successful  conduct,  and  which  fit  a  man  to  acquire  an 
influence  over  others,  he  had  no  superior.  Among  those 
who  have,  like  him,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  life  to 
study,  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal. 

His  practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
great,  and  he  possessed  the  soundest  and  most  accurate 
notions  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  associate.  In  that  quick  penetration,  indeeu, 
which  reads  the  soul,  and  estimates  the  talents  of  others 
by  a  sort  of  intuition,  he  was  surpassed  by  many;  and 
I  have  often  known  him  misled  by  first  impressions  :  but 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  observa- 
tions for  a  length  of  time,  he  seldom  failed  in  formiii;;' 
conclusions  equally  just,  refined,  and  profound.  In  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  w^ays  of  men, 
liis  superiority  was  strikinji-  and  indisputable  ;  «till  more 
so,  in  my  opinion,  than  in  the  judgments  he  formed  of 
individuals.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  joint  influence  of  his  habits  as  an  historian,  and  a:i 
a  political  leader. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  trioral  qualities.  Es^ 
emplury  and  amiable  in  the  offices  of  private  life,  ho  tii 


)nvate  life,  he  en 
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hibited,  in  his  public  conduct,  a  rare  union  of  political 
firmness  with  candour  and  moderation. — *  He  enjoyed,' 
says  Dr.  Erskine,  *  the  bounties  of  Providence  without 
running  into  riot ;  was  temperate  without  austerity ; 
condescending  and  affable  without  meanness;  and  iu 
expense  neither  sordid  nor  prodigal.  He  could  feel  au 
injury,  and  yet  bridle  his  passion  ;  was  grave,  not  sullen ; 
steady,  not  obstinate;  friendly,  not  officious;  prudent 
and  cautious,  not  timid.' — The  praise  is  liberal ;  and  it  is 
expressed  with  the  cordial  warmth  of  friendship ;  but  it 
comes  from  one  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  as  he  had  enjoyed  Dr.  Robertson's  inti- 
macy from  his  childhood,  and  was  afterwards,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  his  colleague  in  the  same  church ; 
while  his  zealous  attachment  to  a  different  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  though  it  never  impaired  his 
j  affection  for  the  companion  of  his  youth,  exempts  him 
[from  any  suspicion  of  undue  partiality. 

In  point  of  stature  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather  above  the 

Imiddle  size ;  and  his  form,  though  it  did  not  convey  the 

[idea  of  much  activity,  announced  vigour  of  body  and  a 

{healthful  constitution.    His  features  were  regular  and 

|manly ;  and  his  eye  spoke  at  once  good  sei.  «  and  good 

lumour.    He  appeared  to  greatest  advantage  in  i.:--  cf>jn- 

pleto  clerical  dress ;  and  was  more  remarkable  for  g*  a- 

fity  and  dignity  in  discharging  the  functions   of  his 

)ublic  stations,  than  for  ease  or  grace  in  private  society. 

lis  portrait  by  Reynolds,  painted  about  twenty  years 

^go,  is  an  adm.'rable  likeness;*   and  fortunately  (for  the 

jlours  are  already  much  faded),  all  its  spirit  is  preserved 

an  excellent  mezzotinto.  At  the  request  of  his  colleagues 

the  University,  who  were  anxious  to  liave  some  me- 

lorial  of  him  placed  in  the  public  library,  he  sat  again, 

few  months  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Raeburn  ;  at  a 

le  when  his  altered   and  sickly  aspect  rendered  the 

Isk  of  the  artist  peculiarly  dillicult.    The  picture,  how- 

rer,  is  not  only  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  Mr.  Rae- 

lirsi's  high  and  deserved  reputation,  but  to  those  who 

re  accustomed  to  see  Dr.  Robertson  at  this  interesting 

riod,  derives  an  additional  value  from  an  air  of  Ian- 

or  and  feebleness,  which  strongly  marked  his  appear* 

iv.c  uuiiu)}  Ilia  iuii(j  ucuiiiic. 

•  See  Frotitlii|)iecr. 
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I  should  feel  myself  happy,  if,  in  concluding  this  Me- 
moir, I  could  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  completing  und  finishing  that  picture  which  his  wri- 
tings exhibit  of  bis  mind.  In  attempting  to  delineate 
its  characteristic  features,  I  have  certainly  possessed  one 
advantage  ; — that  I  had  long  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  studying  the  original ;  and  that  my  portrait,  such  as 
it  is,  is  correctly  copied  from  ray  own  impressions.  I 
am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  more  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  writer  whose  pursuits  were 
more  congenial  than  mine  to  Dr.  Robertson's  :  nor  would 
any  thing  have  induced  me  to  depart,  so  far  as  I  have 
now  done,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  my  own  studies, 
but  my  respect  for  the  last  wish  of  a  much-lamented 
friend,  expressed  at  a  moment  when  nothing  remained 
for  me  but  silent  acquiescence. 
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In  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had  come  un- 
der to  the  public  with  respect  to  the  History  of  Ame- 
rica, it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  published  any 
part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The 
present  state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced  me 
to  alte;  that  resolution.  While  they  are  engaged  in 
civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions concerning  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and 
laws,  which  exist  no  longer,  cannot  be  interesting. 
[The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind  are  now 
turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever 
manner  this  unhappy  contest  may  terminate,  a  new 
order  of  things  must  arise  in  North  America,  and  its 

I  affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  I  wait  with  the 
[solicitude  of  a  good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside, 
land  regular  government  be  re-established,  and  then 

II  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  work,  in  which  I  had 
made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the  history 
Df  Portuguese  America,  and  of  the  settlements  made 
by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  will  complete  my  plan. 
I  The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish  contain  an 
kccount  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  there.  This 
•  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
ktory,  but  so  much  detached,  as,  by  itself,  to  form  a 

icrfect  whole,  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  the  subject. 
As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  in 
planting  colonies  which  have  been  adopted  in  some 
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measure  by  every  nation,  are  unfolded  in  tliis  part  of 
my  work,  it  will  serve  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
history  of  all  the  European  establishments  in  America, 
and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  impor- 
tant article  of  policy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  less  inte- 
resting than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  1  have  departed, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  preceding 
historians,  and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  to  them. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  1  had  to  expect  the  most 
important  information  with  rci^ard  to  this  part  of 
my  work,  1  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
M  stance  for  me,  when  lord  (jrantham,  to  whom  1  had 
the  honour  of  being  personnlly  known,  and  with 
whose  liberality  of  sentiment  and  disposition  to  oblige 
I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  1  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  satisfied  me  that  his  endea- 
vours would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper  manner, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wishes  ;  and 
I  am  perfectly  sensible,  that  what  progress  1  have 
made  in  my  inquiries  among  the  Spaniards,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
lordship  interested  himr.elf  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  lord  Granthom,  than 
the  advantages  which  1  have  derived  from  his  atten- 
tion in  engaging  j\lr.  Waddilove,  the  chaplain  of  his 
embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries 
in  Spain,  the  obligations  1  lie  under  to  him  would  be 
very  great.  During  five  years  that  gentleman  has 
carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with  such  acti- 
vity, perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
which  his  attention  was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with 
no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction.  He  procured 
for  me  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I 
have  consulted ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  printed 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  become  ex- 
tremely rare,  the  collecting  of  these  was  such  an  oc- 
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cupalion  as  alone  reciuircd  mucli  time  and  assiduity. 
To  his  friendly  attention  1  am  indebted  for  copies  of 
several  valuable   manuscripts,   containing  facts  and 
etails  which  1  might  have  searched  for  in  vain  in 
orks  that  have  b-ijen  made  public.     Encouraged  by 
he  inviting  good-will  with  which  Mr.  Waddilove  con- 
erred  his  favours,  1  transmitted  to  him  a  set  of  que- 
ies,  with  espect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy  of  the 
lalive  Americans,  and  the  nature  of  several  institu- 
ions  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  framed  in  such  a 
anner,  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them,  witliout 
isclosing  any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  com- 
unicated  to  a  foreigner.     He  translated  these  into 
panish,  and  obtained  from  various  p»;rsons  who  had 
sided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies 
have  afforded  me  much  instruction. 
Notwithstanding    those  peculiar  advantages  with 
hich  my  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is 
ith  regret  1  am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  success 
ust  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals, 
t  to  any  communication  by  public  authority.     J^y 
singular  arrangement  of  Philip  11.  the  records  of 
e  Spanish  monaichy  are  deposited  in  the  A.rchivo 
Simancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a 
ndred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
fit,    and    the   supreme    courts   of   justice.      The 
pers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early 
iod   of   its  history   towards    which    my   attention 
directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone,  ac- 
ding  to  one  account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in 
Archivo  ;  and,  according  to  another,  they  corn- 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large  bundles, 
nscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry 
'cli  belongs  to  an  historian,  the  prospect  of  such  a 
sure  excited  my  most  ardent  curiosity.     ]iut  the 
pect  of  it  is  all  that  1  have  enjoyed.     Spain,  with 
xcess  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over 
transactions  in  America.     From  strangers  they 
concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude.     Even  to  her 
)  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened 
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without  a  particular  order  from  the  crown  ;  and  after 
obtaining  tnat,  papers  cannot  be  copied,  without  pay- 
ing fees  of  office  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expense  ex- 
ceeds what  it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  tlie 
gratification  of  literary  curiosity  is  the  only  object. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  dis- 
cover this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impo- 
litic than  illiberal.  From  what  I  have  experienced 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  am  satisfied,  that 
upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  opera- 
tions in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the 
actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  conduct  of  the 
nation  will  bf  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments 
prevail.     Having  searched,  without  success,  in  Spain, 
for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  written  soon  after 
he  landed  in  the    Mexican  empire,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  published,  it  occurred  to  me>  that  as 
the  emperor  was  setting  out  for  Germany  at  the  time 
when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe, 
the  letter  with  which  they  were  intrusted  might  pos- 
sibly be  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna. 
I.   communicated   this   idea  to   Sir  Robert    Murray 
Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to 
live  in  friendship,  and  I  had  soon  the   pleasure  to 
learn,  that  upon  his  application,  her  imperial  majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that 
not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but 
of  any  other  papers  in  the  library,  which  could  throw 
light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  me.     The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the 
imperial  library,  but  an  authentic  copy,  attested  by  a 
notary,  of  the  letter  written  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  Book  V.  having  been  found,  it  was  tran- 
scribed and  sent  to  me.     As  this  letter  is  no  less  curi- 
ous, and  as  little  known,  as  that  which  was  the  object 
of  my  inquiries,  i  have  given  some  account,  in  its 
proper  place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 
I'ogether  with  it,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
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Cortes,  containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail ;  and 
likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  Vol.  iii.  p.  23.* 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Petersburgh  were  carried  on 
with  equal  facili'ty  and  success.     In  examining  into 
the  nearest  communication  *^etween  our  continent  and 
that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain 
authentic  information  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
the  Russians  in  their  navigation  from  Kamschatka  to- 
wards the  coast  of  America.    Accurate  relations  of 
their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by 
MuUer  and  Gmelin.     Several  foreign  authors  have 
entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court  of  Russia  studi- 
ously conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
more  recent  navigators,  and  suflors  the  public  to  be 
[amused  with  false  accounts  of  their  route.     Such  con- 
iduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  senti- 
Iments,  and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the 
Ipresent  sovereign  of  Russia  is  eminent ;  nor  could  I 
[discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  render  it  im- 
jroper  to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late 
Utempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  communication 
)etween  Asia  and  America.     My  ingenious  country- 
lan.  Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress,, 
)resented  my  request  to  her  imperial  majesty,  who  not 
)nly  disclaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but  instantly 
)rdered  the  journal  of  captain  Krenitzen,  who  con- 
lucted  the  only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public 
luthority  since  the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  and 
lis  original  chart  to  be  copied,  for  my  use.     By  con- 
sulting them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  ac- 
curate view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Russian 
liscoveries,  than  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to 
ihe  public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information 
>t  great  utility  and  importance.     M.  ie  Chevalier  uc 
'into,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the   court  ot 
•  Of  the  original  Edition;  p.  475  of  tin  present  work. 
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Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  vears  at 
Matagrosso,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  m  the 
interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the  Indians  are  nume- 
rous, and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me 
very  full  answers  to  some  queries  concerning  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to 
him  in  my  name,  encouraged  me  to  propose.  These 
satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated  with  a  di;jcern- 
ing  attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation 
presented  to  his  view,  and  I  have  often  followed  him 
as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  I  owe  the  favourable 
reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent,  procured  me 
answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville, 
who  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  from  M.  Godin  le 
Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  in 
Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are 
more  valuable  from  having  been  examined  by  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science 
which  occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in 
America.  Governor  Hutchinson  took  tlie  trouble  of 
recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries  to  Mr. 
Hawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries 
employed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who 
favoured  me  with  answers  which  discover  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs  they 
describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq.  the  ingenious 
historian  of  New  York,  1  received  some  useful  informa- 
tion. When  1  enter  upon  the  History  of  our  Colo- 
nies in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many 
other  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  collection  of  voyages  made  by 
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Alexander  Dalrymple,  Esq.  witn  whose  attention  to 
the  histoiy  of  navigation  and  discovery  the  public  i* 
well  acquainted,  1  have  received  some  very  rare  books, 
particularly  two  large  volumes  of  memorials,  partly 
manus'^ript  and  partly  in  print,  which  were  presented 
to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  111. 
and  Philip  IV.  From  these  J.  have  learned  many 
[curious  particulars  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of 
the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  tlie  various  schemes  formed 
[for  their  improvement. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted 
i'ith  that  attention  which  the  respect  due   from  an 
»uthor  to  the  public  required ;  and  by  minute  re- 
jrences  to  them  1  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate 
ifhatever  I  relate.     The  longer  1  reflect  on  the  na- 
ire  of  historical  composition,  the  more  I  am  con- 
inced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary, 
[he  historian  who  records  the  events  oi"  his  own  time, 
credited  in  proportion   to  the  opinion  which   the 
iblic  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  infor- 
Wion  and  his  veracity.      He  who  delineates  the 
isactions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no  title  to  claim 
jnt,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of  his 
jrtions.     Without  this  he  may  write  an  amusing 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  composed  an  au- 
^ntic   hii-'tory.    In   those   sentiments  I  have  been 
ifirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  author,*  whom  his 
fustry,  erudition,  and  discernment,  have  deservedly 
iced  in  a  high  rank  among  the  most  eminent  his- 
lans  of  the  age.     Imboldened  by  a  hint  from  him, 
nave  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  books 
Vh  I  have  consulted.t    This  practice  was  frequent 
^he  last  century,  and  was  considered  as  an  evidence 
paudable  industry  in  an  author ;   in  the  present,  it 
r,  perhaps,  be  deemed  the  effect  of  ostentation  ; 
t,  as  many  of  these  books  are  unknown  in  Great 
jtain,  I  could  not  otherwise  have  referred  to  them 
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as  authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page  with 
an  insertion  of  their  full  titles. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of 
money,  I  have  uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  method 
of  computing  by  pesos.  In  America,  the  peso/uerte, 
or  duro,  is  the  only  one  known  ;  and  that  is  always 
meant  when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is 
mentioned.  The  peso  fuerte,  as  well  as  other  coins, 
has  varied  in  its  numerary  value ;  but  I  have  been 
advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations, 
to  consider  it  as  Jequal  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
of  our  money.'  lit  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  effective  value  of  a 
peso,  i,  e.  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented, 
or  of  goods  which  it  would  purchase,  was  five  or  si3 
times  as  much  as  at  present. 
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BOOK    1. 

The  progress  of  men  in  discovering  and  peopling  the 

[various  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  extremely  slow. 

Several  ages  elapsed  before  they  removed  far  from 

[those  mild  and  fertile  regions  in  which  they  were 

[originally  placed  by  their  Creator.     The  occasion  of 

[their  first  general  dispersion  is  known ;  but  we  are 

[unacquainted  with  the  course  of  their  migrations,  or 

the  time  when  they  took  tv   ses»  on  of  the  different 

countries  which  they  now   inhabit.     Neither  history 

lor  tradition  furnish  such  information  concerning  those 

Ifernote  events,  as  enables  us  to  trace,  with  any  cer- 

linty,  the  operatioD>  of  the  human  race  in  the  infancy 

^f  society. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early  mi- 
krations  of  mankind  were  made  by  land.    The  ocean, 
l^hich  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as  well  as  the 
irious  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  region  from 
jother,  though  destined  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
)n  between  distant  countries,  seem,  at  first  view,  to 
formed  to  check  the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark 
^e  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  nature 
id  confined  him.     It  was  long,  we  may  believe, 
Bfore  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable  barriers, 
d  became  so  skiifui  and  adventurous  as  to  commit 
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themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to 
quit  their  native  shores  in  quest  of  remote  and  un- 
known regions. 

Navigation  and  ship-building  are  arts  so  nice  and 
complicated,  that  they  require  the  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to  bring  them 
to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe, 
which  first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that 
obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with 
safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is 
immense.  Many  efforts  would  be  made,  many  experi- 
ments would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as 
invention  would  be  employed,  before  men  could  ac- 
complish this  arduous  and  important  undertaking. 
The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  wliich  navigation  is 
still  found  among  all  nations  which  are  not  conside- 
rably civilized,  corresponds  with  this  account  of  its 
progress,  and  demonstrates  that,  in  early  times,  tiie  art 
was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  to  undertake 
distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became 
known,  a  new  species  of  correspondence  among  men 
took  place.  It  is  from  this  era  that  we  must  date  the 
commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  between  nations 
as  deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are, 
indeed,  far  advanced  in  improvement  before  commerce 
becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to  them.  They 
must  even  have  made  some  considerable  progress  to- 
wards civilization,  before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty, and  ascertain  it  so  perfectly  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But  as  soon 
as  this  important  right  is  established,  and  every  indi- 
vidual feels  that  he  has  an  exclusive  title  to  possessor 
to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour 
and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature 
suggest  to  him  a  new  method  of  increasing  his  acqui- 
sitions and  enjoyments,  by  disposing  of  what  is  f^uprr- 
fluous  in  his  own  slort-J,  in  order  to  procure  what  i-s 
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necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men.  Thus 
a  commercial  intercourse  begins,  and  is  carried  on 
among  the  members  of  the  samw  community.  By 
degrees,  they  discover  that  neighboijring  tribes  pos- 
sess what  they  themselves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts 
of  which  they  wish  to  partake.  In  the  same  mode, 
and  upon  the  same  principles,  that  domestic  traffic  is 
carried  on  within  the  society,  an  external  commerce  is 
established  with  other  nations.  Their  mutual  mterest 
and  mutual  wants  render  this  intercourse  desirable, 
and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws 
which  facilitate  its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But 
no  very  extensive  commerce  can  take  place  between 
contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and  climate  being 
nearly  the  same,  yield  similar  productions.  Remote 
countries  cannot  convey  their  commodities  by  land  to 
those  places  where,  on  account  of  thtiir  rarity,  they 
are  desired,  and  become  valuable.  It  is  to  navigation 
that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  transporting  the 
superfluous  stock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the 
wants  of  another.  The  luxuries  and  blessings  of  a 
particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to 
the  most  distant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  na violation  and  commerce  continued  to 
spread,  the  intercvirse  among  nations  extended.    The 
ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring 
new  settlements,  were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of 
visiting  distant  lands.     The  desire  of  gain  became  a 
new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adventureis,  and  sent 
I  tnem  fordi  upon  long  voyages,  in  search  of  countries, 
whose  protlucts  or  wants  might  increase  that  circula- 
tion which  nourishes  and  gives  vigour  to  commerce. 
Trade  proved  a  great  source  of  discovery,  it  opened 
unknown  seas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  bring  men 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  the  nature,  and  com- 
modities, of  tb.c  different  parts  of  the  globe.    But  evrn 
alter  a  regular  commerce  was  establiihed  in  the  woiM, 
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after  nations  were  considerably  civilized,  and  the 
sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  sue- 
cess,  navigation  continued  to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  in- 
fancy of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  structure  of 
their  vessels  was  extremely  rude,  and  their  method  of 
working   them   very  defective.      They  were   unac- 
quainted with  several  principles  and  operations  in  na- 
vigation,  which    are    now   considered   as  the  first 
elements  on  which  that  science  is  founded.     Thousrh 
that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  attracts  iron, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  imporianl 
and  amazing  virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles  had  en- 
tirely escaped  their  observation.      Destitute  of  this 
faithful  guide,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so 
much  certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are  covered 
with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  re- 
gulating their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and 
stars.     Their  navigation  was  of  consequence  uncer- 
tain and  timid.     They  durst  seldom  quit  sight  of  land, 
but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
and  retarded  by  all  the  obstructions,  unavoidable  in 
holding  such  an  awkward  course.      An   incredible 
length  of  time  was  requisite  for  performing  voyage^, 
which  are  now  finished  in  a  short  space.     ICven  in 
the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas  the  least  tempes- 
tuous, it  was  only  during  the  summer  months  that  the 
ancients  ventured  out  of  their  harbours.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  lost  in  inactivity.     It  would 
have  been  deemed  most   inconsiderate   rashness  to 
have  braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  during  j 
winter. 

While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation 
continued  to  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  undertaking 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit  any  re- 
mote region  of  the  earth.  Under  every  disadv^ntapf, 
however,  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itsel'. 
The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  tlie". 
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monarchy,  are  said  to  have  opened  a  trade  between 
the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sea,  and  the  western  coast 
of  the  great  Indian  continent.  The  commodities 
which  they  imported  from  the  east,  were  carried  by 
land  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  if  the  Egyptians  in  early  times  applied  themselves 
to  commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  pro- 
duced the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  such 
profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so  independent 
of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established 
maxim  among  that  people,  whose  ideas  and  institu- 
tions differed  in  almost  every  point  from  those  of 
other  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  never  went 
out  c:'  ♦'^'-■"  own  country  ;  they  held  all  seafaring  per- 
sons II  .  'tation,  as  impious  and  profane;  and  for- 
tifying, .^.1  own  harbours,  they  denied  strangers  ad- 
mittance into  them.  It  was  in  the  decline  of  their 
power,  and  when  their  veneration  for  ancient  maxims 
had  greatly  abated,  that  they  again  opened  their  ports, 
and  resumed  any  communication  with  foreigners. 

The    liaracter  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians  were 
as  favo,  able  to  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery 
as  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  adverse  to  it.    They 
had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their  manners  and 
institutions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  singular 
and  unsocial  form  of  superstition  ;  they  could  mingle 
with  other  nations  without  scruple    or    reluctance. 
The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  large 
[nor  fertile.     Commerce  was  the  only  source  from 
which  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power.  Accord- 
ingly, the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon 
land  Tyre  was  more  extensive  and  enterpri  ing  than 
Ithat  of  any  state  in  the  ancient  world.     The  genius 
lot'  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  objt<  t  of  their  policy 
ind  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commercial, 
flhey  were  a  people  of  merchants,  who  aimed  at  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  actually  possessed  it.    Their 
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ships  not  only  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Hut  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  be- 
yond the  a  »cient  boundarit- ?.  of  navigation,  and,  pass- 
ing the  Straits  of  Gades,  visited  the  western  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which 
they  resorted,  they  planted  colonies,  and  t;ommuni- 
cated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  some  knowledge  of  their 
arts  and  improvements.  While  they  extended  their 
discoveries  towards  the  north  and  the  west,  they  did 
not  neglect  to  penetrate  into  the  more  opulent  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  south  and  ^ast.  Having  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  har- 
bours towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  they, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  established  a  re- 
W  iiul&T  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of 
India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  other.  From  these  countries  they  im- 
ported many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long  period,  engrossed 
that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  without  a  rival. 

The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by 
monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  sea,  in- 
cited their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted 
to  some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by 
their  conquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  along  the 
Red  sea,  and  partly  by  their  ailiance  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Fhenician  pilots,  sailed  from  the  Red 
sea  to  'J'arshish  and  Ophir.  These,  it  is  probable. 
were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conduc- 
tors were  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  from  them  the 
Jewish  ships  returned  with  such  valuable  cargoes  as 
suddenly  diffused  wealth  and  splendour  through  the 
kingdom  oi  Israel.  But  the  singular  institutions  of 
the  Jews,  the  observance  of  which  was  enjoined  by 
their  divine  Legislator,  with  an  intention  of  preserving 
them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed 
a  national  character,  incapable  of  that  open  and  libe- 
ral intercourse  with  strangers  which  commerce  re* 
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quires.  Accordingly  this  unsocial  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, tofjether  with  the  disasters  which  befell  the  king- 
dom oi'  Israel,  prevented  the  commercial  spirit,  whicii 
their  monarchs  laboured  tu  introduce  and  to  cherish, 
from  spreading  among  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be 
numbered  among  the  nations  which  contributed  to 
improve  navigation,  or  to  extend  discovery. 

But  though  the  iustractions  and  example  of  the  Phe- 
nicians  v.'ere  unable  to  mould  the  manners  and  tem- 
])er  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  their 
liiws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  fa- 
cility, and  in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  descendants  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Commonwealth  of  Carthage 
applied  to  trade  and  to  naval  affairs,  with  no  less  ar- 
dour, ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent  state. 
Carthage  early  rivalled  and  soon  surpassed  Tyre  in 
opulence  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed  at 
obtaming  any  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  The 
Phenicians  had  engrossed  this,  and  had  such  a  com- 
irand  of  the  Red  sea  as  secured  to  them  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade. 
The  commercial  activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
exerted  in  another  direction.  Without  contending  for 
the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother-country,  they 
extended  their  navigation  chieHy  towards  the  west 
;iiid  north.  Following  the  course  which  the  Pheni- 
cians had  opened,  they  passed  the  Straits  of  Gades, 
and,  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  the 
parent  state,  visited  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
imt  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last  into  Britain. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of 
'lew  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually 
carried  their  researches  towards  the  south.  They 
made  coisiderable  progress  by  land,  into  the  interior 
provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and 
subjected  others  to  their  empire.  They  sailed  along 
the  western  coast  of  that  great  continent,  almost  to 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies, 
in  order  to  civilize  the  natives,  ar\d  accustom  them  to 
commerce.    They  discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
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now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost 
boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  western  ocean. 
Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  Pheniclans  and  Car- 
thaginians in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  desire  of  extending  their  tiade  from  one 
country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its 
usual  effects  among  both  these  people.  It  awakened 
curiosity,  enlarged  the  ideas  and  desires  of  men,  and 
incited  them  to  bold  enterprises. 

Voyages  were  undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  discover  new  countries,  and  to  explore  un- 
known seas.  Such,  during  the  prosperous  age  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navigations 
of  Hanno  and  Himlico.  Both  their  fleets  were  equip- 
ped by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  expense. 
Hanno  was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced 
muL-ii  nearer  the  equinoctial  line  than  any  former  na- 
vigator. Himlico  had  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards 
the  north,  and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the 
European  continent.  Of  the  same  nature  was  the 
extraordinary  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  round 
Africa  A  Phenician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by 
Necho,  king  of  P^gypt,  took  its  departure  about  six 
hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Christian  era,  from 
a  port  in  the  Red  sea,  doubled  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  re- 
turned by  the  Straits  of  Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  held  the 
same  course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  ar- 
duous undertaking. 

These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  related,  mry  justly  be  reckoned  the  greatest 
efTort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  if  we 
attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  it 
is  diflicult  to  determine,  whether  we  should  most  ad- 
mire the  courage  and  sagacity  with  which  the  design 
was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  with 
which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately  all  the 
original  and  uutheutic  accounts  of  the  Phenician  and 
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Carthaginian  voyages,  whether  undertaken  by  public 
authority,  or  in  prosecution  of  their  private  trade,  have 
perished.  The  information  which  we  receive  con- 
cerning them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is 
not  only  obscure  and  inaccu.dte,  but,  if  we  except  a 
short  narrative  of  Hanno's  expedition,  is  of  suspicious 
authority.  Whatever  acquamtance  with  the  remote 
regions  of  the  earth  the  Phenicians  or  Carthaginians 
may  have  acquired,  was  concealed  from  the  lest  of 
mankind  with  a  mercantile  jealousy.  Every  thing 
relative  to  the  course  of  their  navigation  was  not  only 
a  mystery  of  trade,  but  a  secret  of  state.  Extraordi- 
nary facts  are  related  concerning  their  solicitude  to 
prevent  other  nations  from  penetrating  into  what  they 
wished  should  remain  undivulged.  Many  of  their 
discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  states.  The 
navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is  recorded  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  rather  as  a  strange 
amusing  tale,  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  or  did 
not  believe,  than  as  a  real  transaction,  which  enlarged 
their  knowledge  and  influenced  their  opinions.  As 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian 
discoveries,  nor  the  extent  cf  their  navigation,  were 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  all  memorials 
of  their  extraordinary  »kill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime 
power  of  the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts 
of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  cu- 
riosity and  conjectures  of  antiquaries,  history  must 
rest  satisfied  witli  relating  the  progress  of  navigation 
and  discovery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
though  less  splendid,  is  bettei  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Phenicians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks 
in  many  other  useful  sciences  and  arts,  did  not  com- 
municate to  them  that  extensive  knowledge  of  navi- 
gauou  which  they  ihemselves  possessed  ;  nor  did  tho 
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llomina  i!nbii)e  tliat  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for 
discovery  which  distinguished  their  rivals  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Though  Greece  be  almost  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  com- 
modious harbours ;  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a 
threat  number  of  fertile  islands,  yet,  notwithstanding 
such  a  favouit  ble  situation,  which  seemed  to  invite 
tiiat  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  naviga- 
tion, it  was  long  before  this  art  attained  any  degree  of 
perfection  among  them.  Their  early  voyages,  the 
object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce, 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts from  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  tho  Euxine  sea, 
I)  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  courage, 
as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among 
the  demigods,  and  exalted  the  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed  to  a  place  among  t  -d  heavenly  constellations. 
p]ven  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in 
their  famous  enterprise  against  Troy,  their  knowledge 
in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to  have  been  much  improved. 
According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to 
whom  history  ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his 
scrupulous  accuracy,  in  describing  the  manners  and 
arts  of  early  ages,  merits  this  distinction,  the  science 
of  navigation,  at  that  time,  had  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond its  rudest  state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals,  without  which 
no  considerable  progress  was  ever  made  ia  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

Their  vessels  were  of  inconsiderable  burden,  and 
mostly  without  decks.  They  had  only  one  mast, 
which  was  erected  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  They 
were  strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  ope- 
rations in  sailing  were  clumsy  and  unskilful.  They 
turned  their  observation  towards  stars,  which  were 
improper  for  regulating  their  course,  and  their  mode 
of  observing  them  was  inaccurate  and  fallacious. 
When  they  had  finished  a  voyage  they  drew  their 
paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savages  do  their  canoes,  and 
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these  remained  on  dry  land  until  the  season  of  retuin- 
ing  to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in  the  early  or 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to  observe 
the  science  of  navigation,  and  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
making  any  considerable  progress.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  con- 
curred in  restraining  curiosity  and  enterprise  within 
very  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of 
greater  civilization  and  refinement.  Government,  in 
its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to  be  esta- 
blished in  their  different  communities ;  equal  laws 
ail -I  regular  police  were  gradually  introduced ;  the 
sciences  and  arts  which  are  u.seful  or  ornamental  in 
life  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  and 
several  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied  to 
commerce  with  such  ardour  and  success,  that  they 
were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime 
powers  of  the  first  rank.  Piven  then,  however,  the 
naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  nativii  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage 
which  the  enjoynjent  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation. 
In  the  Persian  war,  those  exploits  which  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  by  fieets,  composed  chiefly  of  small  vessels 
without  decks ;  the  crews  of  which  rushed  forward 
with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board  those  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  their  ships 
seem  still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable  burden  and 
force.  The  extent  of  their  trade,  how  highly  soever 
it  may  have  been  estimated  in  ancient  times,  was  in 
proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The 
maritime  states  of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the  colonies  of  their 
countrymen,  planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  They  sometimes  visited  the  ports  of  Ilgypi, 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace,  or, 
passing  through  the  Hellespont,  they  traded  with  the 
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countries  situated  around  the  Euxine  sea.  Amazing 
instances  occur  of  their  ignorance  even  of  those  coun- 
tries which  lay  within  the  narrow  precincts  to  which 
their  navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks 
had  assembled  their  combined  fleet  against  Xerxes  at 
Egina,  they  thought  it  unadvisable  to  sail  to  Samos, 
because  they  believed  the  distance  between  that  island 
and  Egina  to  be  as  great  as  the  distance  between 
Egina  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  They  were  either 
utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge 
they  had  of  them  was  founded  on  conjecture,  or  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  a  few  persons,  whom 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel 
by  land  into  the  Upper  Asia,  or  by  sea  into  Egypt, 
the  ancient  seats  of  wisdom  and  arts.  After  all  that 
the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  most  important  facts,  on  which 
an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  globe  is 
founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East 
considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  navigation  and 
of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks.  That 
extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the  violent  pas- 
sions which  incited  him,  at  some  times,  to  the  wildest  ac- 
tions, and  the  most  extravagant  enterprises,  possessed 
talents  which  fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer  but  to 
govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of  framing  those 
bold  and  original  schemes  of  policy,  which  gave  a 
new  form  to  human  aflTairs.  The  revolution  in  com- 
merce, brought  about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  that  revolution  in  empire,  occasioned 
by  the  success  of  his  arms.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
checked  him  so  long  in  the  career  of  his  victories, 
gave  Alexander  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  vast 
resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  conveyed  to  him 
some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  the  Tyrians 
derived  from  their  commerce,  esneciallv  that  w'th  the 
East  Indies.     As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the 
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destruction  of  Tyra,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire  which  he 
proposed  to  establish,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  dominion.  With  this  view  he  founded 
a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name, 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Arabian  gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of 
the  east  and  west.  This  situation  was  chosen  with 
such  discernment,  that  Alexandria  soon  became  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only  during 
the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  east,  but  amidst  all  the  successive  revolutions 
in  those  countries  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to 
the  discovery  of  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  East  Indies, 
continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the  sagacity 
and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out  for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened 
to  the  Greeks  a  communication  with  India  by  sea ; 
he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  which 
furnished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious 
commodities,  and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land. 
Enterprising,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  viewed  than  to  have  conquered  that 
country.  He  did  not,  in  his  progress  towards  the  east, 
advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  the 
vast  continent  of  India.  Amidst  the  wild  exploits 
which  distinguish  this  part  of  his  history,  he  pursued 
measures  that  mark  the  superiority  of  his  genius  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  penetrated 
as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  and  to  perceive  that  immense 
wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  a 
country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance,  having  been  more 
early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at  greater  perfection 
than  in 
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^iilf ;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to  esta> 
blish  a  regular  communication  between  them  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  proposed  to  remove  the  cata- 
racts, with  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  and 
their  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreigners,  had 
obstructed  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates  ;  to  carry 
the  commodities  of  the  East  up  that  river  and  the 
Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the  interior  parts  of 
his  Asiatic  dominions;  wh '%  by  the  way  of  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  the  river  .sile,  they  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities, 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted  out 
for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this  voyage,  which 
was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important, 
that  Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  which  distinguished  his  reign.  Incon- 
siderable as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time, 
an  undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty. 
In  the  prosecution  of  it,  strikintj  instances  occur  of 
the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks  had  made  in 
naval  knowledge.  Having  never  sailed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  sea  are  hardly  perceptible,  when  they  first  ob- 
served this  phenomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it 
appeared  to  tliem  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testi- 
fied the  displeasure  of  heaven  against  their  enterprise. 
During  their  whole  course,  they  seem  never  to  have 
lost  sight  of  land,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  the 
coast  so  servilely,  that  they  could  not  much  avail 
themselves  of  those  periodical  winds  which  facilitate 
navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly,  they 
spent  no  less  than  ten  months  in  perlorniing  ttiis  voy- 
age, which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  that  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees.  It 
is  probable,  that,  amidst  the  violent  convulsions  and 
frequent  revolutions  in  the  east,  occasioned  by  the 
contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  na- 
vigation to  India  by  the  course  which  Nearchus  had 
opened  was  discontinued.     The  Indian  trade  carried 
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on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  l>ut  was  so  mucli 
extended  under  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  Egypt,  t!mt 
it  proved  a  great  source  of  the  wealth  which  (li>{in- 
guished  their  kingdom. 

The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  naviga- 
tion and  discovery,  was  still  more  inconsiderable  than 
that  of  the  Greeks.     In  the  history  of  th«  Roman  re- 
public, hardly  one  event  occurs  that  marks  attention 
to  navigation  any  farther  than  as  it  was  instrumental 
towards  conquest.     When  the  Roman  valour  and 
discipline  had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states  known 
in  the  ancient  world ;  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  had  submitted  to  their  power,  the  Romans  did 
not  imbibe  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions.   Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied 
to  trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a 
Roman  citizen.     They   abandoned  the  mechanical 
arts,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  slaves,  to  freed- 
men,  to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowest  class. 
Even  after  the  subversion  of  liberty,  when  the  severity 
and  haughtiness  of  ancient  manners  began  to  abate, 
commerce  did  not  rise  into  high  estimation  among  the 
Romans.     The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other 
conquered  countries,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its 
usual  channels,  after  they  were  reduced  into  the  form 
of  Roman  provinces.     As  Rome  was  the  capital  of 
the  world,  and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the  wealth 
and  valuable  productions  of  the  provinces  flowed  na- 
turally thither.     The  Romans,   satisfied  with    *his, 
seem  to  hav3  suffered  commerce  to  remain  almo .;  -;  ri- 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  respective 
countries.  Ti:e  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman  power, 
which  reached  c"er  the  greatest  part  of  the  known 
world,  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  government,  no 
less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  secu- 
rity to  commerce,  as  animated  it  with  new  vigour. 
The  union  among  nations  was  never  so  entire,  nor  the 
intercourse  so  perfect,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this 
mpire.  Commerce,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
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was  not  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  m 
terrupted  by  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited  by  partial 
restrictions.     One  superintending  power  moved  and 
regulated  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  joint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  improved  under 
it.     As  aoon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  of  the  east,  the  trade  with   India  through 
Egypt  was  pushed  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on 
to  greater  extent.     By  frequenting  the  Indian  conti- 
nent, navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  periodic 
cal  course  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean  that 
separates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation 
during  one  half  of  the  year  from  the  east,  and'during 
the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  from  the 
west.     Encouraged  by  observing  this,  the  pilots  who 
sailed  from  Egypt  to  India  abandoned  their  ancient 
slow  and  dangerous  course  along  the  coast,  and  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  depar- 
ture from  Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 
and  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean.     I'he  uniform 
direction  of  the  wind,  supplying  the  place  of  the  com 
pass,  and  rendering  the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  ne- 
cessary, conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musiris,  oa 
the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  continent.     There 
they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  returning  with 
the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage  to  the 
Arabian  gulf  within  the  year.     This  part  of  India, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  seems 
to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in 
thn.i  quarter  oi"  the  globe.     What  imperfect  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  immense   countries  which 
stretch  beyond  this  towards  the  east,  they  received 
from  a  few  adventurers,  who  had  visited  them  by  land. 
Such  excursions  were  neither  frequent  nor  extensive, 
and  it  is  probable,  that  while  the  Roman  intercourse 
with  India  subsisted,  no  traveller  ever  penetrated  far 
ther  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    The  flciN 
from  Ecrvnt  which  traded  at  Musiris  were  loaded,   t 
IS  true,  with  the  spices  and  other  rich  commodities  ol 
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the  continent  and  islands  of  the  farther  India  ;  but 
these  were  brought  to  that  port,  which  became  the 
.staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  east  and  west,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  in  canoes  hollowed  out  of  one 
tree.  The  Egyptian  and  Roman  merchants,  satisfied 
with  acquiring  those  commodities  in  this  manner,  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  explore  unknown  seas,  and 
venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  quest  of  the 
countries  which  produced  them.  But  though  the 
discoveries  of  the  Romans  in  India  were  so  limited, 
their  commerce  tliere  was  such  as  will  appear  consi- 
uerable,  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  the  Indian 
trade  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  practice  or 
conception  of  any  preceding  period.  We  are  informed 
by  Plmy,  that  the  commerce  with  India  drained  the 
Roman  empire  every  year  of  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  by  another  author,  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  to  that  country. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  In- 
dia, is  the  most  considerable  improvement  in  naviga- 
tion made  during  the  contmuance  of  the  Roman 
power.  Ijut  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  re- 
mote countries  was  acquired  more  frequently  by  land 
than  by  sea ;  and  the  Romans,  from  their  peculiar 
disinclination  to  naval  aflairs,  may  be  said  to  have 
noglected  totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  easy  and 
expeditious  method  of  discovery.  The  progress,  how- 
'^ver,  of  their  victorious  armies  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  discovery  by  land,  and  gradually 
opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas. 
I'revious  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  na- 
jtions  of  antiquity  had  little  communication  with  those 
jcountru's  in  Kurope,  which  now  form  its  most  opulent 
and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  uuerior  parts  of  Spain 
land  tjjiul  were  imperfectly  known.  Britain,  sepa- 
'  "'cd  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  never  been  visited. 
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had  scarcely  been  heard  of.     Into  all  these  countries 
the  arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated.     They  entirely 
subdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  they  conquered  the  great- 
est and  most  fertile  part  of  Britain ;  they  advanced 
into  Germany,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe. 
In  Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  provinces,  which  stretch  along  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gades. 
In  Asia,  they  not  only  subjected  to  their  power  most 
of  (he  provinces  which  composed  the  Persian  and  the 
Macedonian  empires,  but,  after  their  victories  over 
Mithridates  and  Tygranes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries  contiguous  to 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  on 
M         a  more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  opulent  and  commercial  nations  then  seated  round 
the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succinct  survey  of  discovery  and  naviga- 
tion, which  I  have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
historical  knowledge  to  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  the  progress  of  both  appears  to 
have  been  wonderfully  slow.     If  we  reject  accounts 
that  are  fabulous  and  obscu  e  ;  if  we  adhere  stea<iily 
to  the  light  and  information  of  authentic  history,  with- 
out  substituting  in  its  place  the  conjectures  of  fancy, 
or  the  dreams  of  etymologists,  we  must  conclude,  that 
the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  acquired  of 
the  habitable  globe   was    extremely  confined.      In 
Europe  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany  were  little  known  to  them.     1  hey  were  al- 
most totally  unacquainted  with   the   vr.st  countries 
which    are  now  subject  to  the   kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the   Jlussian  empire 
The  more    barren   regions,  that  stretch  within  the 
arctic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.    In  Africa,  their 
researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces 
which  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf.     In  Asia, 
thyy  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  observed,  with 
all   the   fertile   and   opulent   countries    beyond  the 
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Ganges,  which  furnish  the  most  valuable  commodities 
that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  the  great  object  of 
the  European  commerce  with  India ;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes,  which  they 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians, 
and  which  are  now  possessed  by  Tartars  of  various 
denominations,  and  by  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 
But  there  is  one  opinion  that  universally  prevailed 
amono^  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a  more  striking 
idea  of  the  small   progress  they  had  made   in    the 
knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  can  be  de- 
rived  from  any  detail  of  their  discoveries.    They  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  divided  into  five  regions,  which 
they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Zones.     Two  of 
these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,   they  termed 
Frigid   Zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme  cold 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable.    Another,  seated  under  the  line,  and  ex- 
tending on  either  side  towards  the  tropics,  they  called 
the  Torrid  Zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt  up 
with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of 
inhabitants.    On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  earth,  they  bestowed  the  appella- 
tion of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the 
only  regions  m  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted 
to  man  for  his  habitation.     According  to  this  theory, 
a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was  pronounced 
to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human  specits.     Those 
tortile  and  populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone, 
vvliicli  are  now  known  not  only  to  yield  their  own  in- 
li.ibitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with 
most  luxuriant  profusion,  but  to  communicate  their 
superfluous  stores  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mansion  ol  pcrpptual  sterility  and  de- 
solation.    As  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  with  which 
the  ancients  were  acquainted,  lay  within  the  northern 
emperate  zone,  their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate 
one  wns  filled  with  inhabitants,  was  founded  on  rea- 
oning  and  conjecture,  not  on  discovery.    They  even 
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believed,  that  by  tlie  intoltMahle  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  such  iin  insuperable  harrier  was  placed  between 
the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  as  would  pre- 
vent for  ever  any  intercourse  between  their  respective 
inhabitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only 
proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to  render  their 
ignorance  perpetual,  by  representing  all  attempts  to- 
wards opening  a  communication  with  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  earth  as  utterly  impracticable. 

But,  howev(  r  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geogra- 
phical knowU'dije  which  tne  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  that  science,  tlinir  progress^  in  discovery 
will  seem  considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
carried  navigation  and  commerce  must  be  reckoned 
great,  when  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early 
times.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained  such 
vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority  over  the  conquered 
nations,  and  to  keep  their,  united,  it  was  an  object  of 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  exa- 
mine and  describe  the  countries  which  composed  this 
great  body.  Kven  when  the  other  sciences  began  to 
decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations, 
and  receiving  some  accession  from  the  experience  of 
every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller,  continued 
to  improve.  It  attained  to  tlic  highest  point  of  per- 
fection and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the 
ancient  world,  by  the  industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy 
the  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  published  a  description  of 
the  terrestrial  glol)e,  more  auiple  and  exact  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake 
the  Roman  state ;  the  fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of 
Constantine,  by  changing  the  seat  of  government,  di- 
vided and  weakened  its  force  ;  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  Providence  prepared  as  instruments  to  over- 
turn the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began 
to  assemble,  and  to  musttr  tin  ir  armies  on  its  fronli^i 
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tlie  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  decline 
and  old  agt;  of  the  Roman  state,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  sciences  should  go  on  improving.  The  efforts  n( 
genius  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as 
those  of  government.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no 
considerable  addition  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revo- 
lution happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Constantinople, 
by  iis  advantageous  situation,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  eastern  empe.ors,  became  a  commercial  city  of 
the  first  note. 

At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long 
gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burst  into  a  storm. 
Barbarous  nations  ru  hed  in  from  several  quarters 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in  the  general  wreck, 
occasioned   by  the  inundation  which   overwhelmed 
Europe,  the  arts,  sciences,  inventions,  and  discoveries 
of  the  Romans,  perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disap- 
peared.   All  the  various  tribes,  which  settled  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  unci- 
vilized, strangers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  unac- 
quainted with  regular  government,  subordination,  or 
laws.    The  manners  and  institutions  of  some  of  them 
were  so  rude,  is  to  be  hardly  compatible  with  a  stnte 
of  social  union.     Europe,  when  occupied  by  such  in- 
habitants, may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second 
infancy,  and  had   to  begin  anew  its  career,  in  im- 
pmvement,  science,  and  civility.     The  first  effect  of 
the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invaders  was  to  dis- 
solve the  union  by  which  the  Roman  power  had  ce- 
mented mankind  together.     They  parcelled  out  Eu- 
rope into  many  small  and  independent  states,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  language  and  customs.     No 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  members  af  those 
divided  and  hostile  communities,     Accustomed  to  a 
simple  mode  of  life,  and  averse  to  industry,  they   -flid 
few  wants  to  supply,  and  few  superfluities  to  dispose 
of.    The  names  of  stranger  and  eneniif  became  once 
more  words  of  the  same  import.    Customs  every  wheru 
prevailed,  and  even    laws  were  established,'  which 
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rendered  it  aisagreeable  and  dangerous  to  visit  any 
foreign  country.  Cities,  in  which  aloin  :iu  fc>;tfiiwive 
commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  -u\v,  inconsid  ;ra- 
ble,  and  'lestitute  of  those  immunities  whi(  'i  proiluce 
security  or  excite  enterprise.  The  sctenct-.s,  on  which 
ge.igraphy  and  navigation  art  'bund*  i,  v.oe  uifti«;  ul- 
tivated.  I'he  account?  of  ancient  improvements  ami 
discoveries,  contained  in  the  Gioek  an(»  Roman  au- 
thors, were  uejlected  o  misunderstood.  The  knov,-- 
ledge  of  reraoio  regions  \vas  lost;  their  si5  \ation,  their 
commodities,  and  almost  iheJi  aamt-.,  were  unKuov'it. 
One  circumstance  prevctite«i  commercial  intprccuist^, 
with  distant  nations  from  ce.i  .ing  aUogf^ther.  Cou- 
staniiuople,  though  often  tlireulened  by  tl>t.  fierce  in- 
V;  ders  who  r.pread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
vj;t^  so  forninate  as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage, 
la  that  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  dis- 
coveries was  preserved  ;  a  taste  for  splendour  and 
elegance  subsisted ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of 
foreign  countries  were  in  request;  and  commerce  con- 
tinued to  flourish  there  when  it  wat^  almost  extinct  in 
every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople did  not  confine  their  trade  to  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia ; 
they  took  a  wider  range,  and  following  the  course 
which  the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the 
commodities  of  the  East  Indies  from  Alexandria. 
When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  empire  by 
the  Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a 
new  channel,  by  which  the  productions  of  India 
might  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  "^h'iy  were 
carried  up  the  Indus,  as  far  as  that  grest  ri/er  is  na- 
vigable ;  thence  they  were  transported  by  land  to  tho 
banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its 
stream  to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  they  entered  the 
Volga,  and  sailing  up  it,  were  carried  by  land  to  the 
Tanais,  which  conducted  them  into  the  Euxine  sea, 
where  vessels  from  Constantinople  -iT  ited  their  arri- 
val. This  extraordinojy  and  te.  :•  mode  of  con- 
veyance merits  attention,  not  or.  ,  ;<    a  proof  of  the 
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violent  pussion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constnntino- 
ple  had  conceived  for  t\.e  luxuries  of  the  east,  and  as 
a  specimen  of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with  which 
they  carried  on  commerce ;  but  because  it  demon- 
strates, that  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote 
countries  was  still  preserved  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

At  the  same  time,  a  gleam  of  light  and  knowledge 
oroke  in  upon  the  east.  The  Arabians,  having  con- 
tracted some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the  people 
whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn,  trans- 
lated the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
into  their  own  language.  One  of  the  first  was  that 
valuable  work  of  Ptolemy,  which  1  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  study  of  geography  became,  of  conse- 
quence, an  early  object  of  attention  to  the  Arabians. 
But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  geogra- 
phy. In  order  to  ascertain  the  figure  and  dimensions 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  the  principles  of 
geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observa- 
tions, they  employed  experiments  and  operations, 
which  Europe,  in  more  enlightened  times,  has  been 
proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  how- 
ever, the  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Ara- 
bians did  not  reach  Europe.  J  he  knowledge  of  their 
discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  of  perfecting  them. 

By  degrees  liie  calamities  and  desolation  brought 
upon  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
its  barbarous  conquerors,  were  forgotten,  and  in  some 
measure  repaired.  The  rude  tribes  which  settled 
there  acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  go- 
vernment, and  some  relish  for  the  functions  and  com- 
forts of  civil  life,  E  'ope  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  ■«  i  iin'  livo  atate.  The  first  symptoms  of  re- 
vive! ere  discernec.  in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes 
w'.  ch  took  possession  ut  this  coi  ntry,  made  D" ogress 
iu  improvement  with  greater  rap  i'.ty  tliau  the  [uoj.!*! 
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settled  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enumerate  or 
explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence to  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  acquisition  of  these 
roused  industry,  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to  all 
the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Foreign  com- 
merce revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  im- 
proved. Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to 
which  the  Italians  resorted.  There  they  not  only 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  but  obtained  such 
mercantile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on 
trade  with  great  advantage.  They  were  supplied 
both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
with  many  curious  manufactures,  the  product  of  an- 
cient  arts  and  ingenuity  which  still  subsisted  among 
the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  convey- 
ing the  productions  of  India  to  Coni-tantinople  by 
that  long  and  indirect  course  which  1  have  described, 
rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant 
price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  discovered  other 
methods  of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance,  and 
at  an  easier  rate.  They  sometimes  purchased  them 
in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  They  were  conveyed  from 
India  by  sea,  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  ascending  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried 
by  land  across  the  desert  of  Palmyra,  anJ  from  thence 
to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  But,  from  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the 
caravans  were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious, 
and  often  a  precarious  mode  of  conveyance.  At 
length  the  soldans  of  Egypt,  having  revive^  the  com- 
merce with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  the  Italian  merchants,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Christians 
and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  then  possessed, 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring,  from  the  love 
of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Maho- 
metans, established  a  lucrative  trada  in  that  port. 
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From  that  period,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Italy  be- 
came active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa 
rose,  from  inconsiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and 
wealthy  cities.  Their  naval  power  increased  ;  their 
vessels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but,  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the 
Straits,  visited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England;  and,  by  distri- 
buting their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  to  com- 
municate to  its  various  nations  some  taste  for  tlie  va- 
luable productions  of  the  east,  asviell  as  some  ideas  of 
manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in 
their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  happened,  the 
most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commercial  progress 
of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial 
spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
Vast  armies,  composed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe, 
marched  towards  Asia,  upon  this  wild  enterprise.  The 
Genoese,  the  Fisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the 
transports  which  carried  them  thither.  They  supplied 
them  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  Besides  the 
immense  sums  which  tiiey  received  on  this  account, 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establish- 
ments, of  great  consequence  in  the  settlements  which 
the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine,  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  From  those  sources,  prodigious  wealth 
flowed  into  the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increase  of 
power;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in 
particular,  became  a  great  maritime  state,  possessing 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  ample  territories.  Italy 
was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Crusaders  con- 
tributed to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared 
Europe  for  future  discoveries.  By  their  expeditions 
ipru  Asia    t^.    other  l^urouean  nations  became  vvoll 
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accjuainted  with  remote  regions,  which  formerly  they 
knen-  ar!v'  by  name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and 
c:<..i'\  o.i  i  ..^frims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
setv'i  iije  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions, of  people  more  polished  than  themselves.  This 
intercourse  between  the  East  and  West  subsisted  al- 
most two  centuries.  The  adventurers  who  returned 
from  Asia  communicated  to   their  countrymen  the 


ideas  which  tht 


•  uired,  and  the  habits  of  life 


they  had  contracted,  by  visiting  more  refined  nations. 
The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted  :  new  desires 
were  excited ;  and  such  a  taste  for  the  commodities 
and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread  among 
jj  them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  oJ" 
foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  appiyin  to  commerce 
themselves. 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  between 
Europe  and  the  'vestern  provinces  of  Asia,  encouraged 
several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  t!  countries  in 
which  the  Crusaders  carried  on  their  operations,  and 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  lilast.  'I'he  wild  fanaticism  which  seems, 
at  that  period,  to  have  mmgled  in  all  the  schemes  of 
individuals,  no  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  nations, 
first  inc'*ed  men  to  enter  upon  those  long  and  dan- 
gerous peregrinations.  I'hey  were  afterwards  under- 
aiken  from  prosixcts  of  commercial  advantage,  or 
iii>m  motives  ot  aere  curiosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew 
of  Tudela,in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  possessed  with 
a  oiirrrstitious  veneration  fo""  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
soiioitous  to  visit  ^^s  countrymen  iu  the  east,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  m  such  a  state  r*"  powtjr  and  opu- 
lence as  might  re'  ■  ad  to  the  honour  \.i  his  sect,  set 
out  from  Sp'  i  in  the  year  1160,  and  travelling  by 
land  to  Cc  '  itin^  pie,  proceeded  through  the  coun- 
tries to  the  uoriU  ol  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  as 
far  as  Chinese  Tanary.  from  thence  he  took  his 
route  towards  the  south,  and  after  traversing  various 
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provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  embarked  on  the 
Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of 
Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much  information  concerning 
a  large  district  of  the  globe,  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  western  world.  The  zeal  of  the  head 
of  the  Christian  church  co-operated  with  the  supersti- 
tion of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  in  discovering  the  interior 
and  reniote  provinces  of  Asia.  All  Christendom 
having  been  alarmed  with  acc(  unts  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Tartar  arms  under  Zengis  Khan,  Inno- 
cent IV.  who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas  concern- 
ing the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submis- 
sion due  to  his  injunctions,  nt  father  John  de  Piano 
Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mibsion  of  Franciscan  monks, 
and  father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Domi- 
nicans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zen- 
gis, who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  empire, 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist  from  de- 
solating the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  de- 
scendant of  the  greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever 
behel'!  astonished  at  this  strange  mandate  from  an 
Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike 
unknown  to  him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which 
.'  merited,  though  he  dismissed  the  mendicants  who 
delivei'  d  it  with  impunity.  But,  as  they  had  pene- 
trated ito  the  country  by  different  routes,  and  fol- 
lowed or  some  time  the  Tartar  camps,  which  were 
always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
great  part  of  Asia.  Carpini,  who  proceeded  by  the 
way  of  Poland  and  Russia,  travelled  through  its 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Thibet. 
Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in 
Syria,  advanced  through  its  southern  provinces,  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Persia. 

Not  long  after  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed 
farther  towards  extend  ig  the  knowledge  which  the 
Europeans  had  bep^un  to  acquire  of  those  distant 
regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  slender  acjinaintance  of  Christendom  with 
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the  state  and  character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  havint; 
informed  him  that  a  powerful  khan  of  the  Tartars  hail 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to 
the  tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  instantly  resolved  to 
send  ambassadors  to  this  illustrious  convert,  with  a 
view  of  enticing  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy 
the  Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them 
in  another.  As  monks  were  the  only  persons  in  that 
age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as 
qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  employed 
in  it  father  Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by 
father  William  de  Rubrmjuis,  a  Franciscan.  With 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former,  there  is  no  me- 
morial  extant.  The  journal  of  the  latter  has  been 
published.  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
iMangu,  the  third  khan  in  succession  from  Zengis, 
and  made  a  circuit  through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia, 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had 
hitherto  explored  them. 

To  those  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth 
to  visit  Asia,  succeeded  others  who  ventured  into  re- 
mote countries,  from  the  prospect  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage, or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  The  first 
and  most  eminent  of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian of  a  noble  family.  Having  engaged  early  in 
trade,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  his 
asp'nng  mind  wished  for  a  sphere  of  activity  more 
extensive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the  established 
traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  the  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him 
to  travel  into  unknown  countries,  in  expectation  of 
opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  more 
suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young 
adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European 
commodities  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage,  he 
resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay 
Khan,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zen- 
gis, he  continued  his  mercantile  peregrinations  in  Asia 
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upwards  of  twenty-six  years ;  and,  during  that  time, 
advanced  towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  to  which  any  European  traveller  had  ever 
proceeded.  He  passed  tlirough  the  chief  trading  cities 
in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia,  and  penetrated 
to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great 
l-ingdom  of  Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to 
the  successors  of  Zengis.  On  his  return,  he  as- 
tonished his  contemporaries  with  his  descriptions  of 
vast  regions,  whose  names  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  Europe,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their 
fertility,  their  populousness,  their  opulence,  the  variety 
of  their  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  their  trade, 
as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed 


age. 


About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  an  P^nglishman,  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, visited  most  of  the  countries  in  the  east  which 
he  had  described,  and,  like  him,  published  an  account 
of  them.  The  narrations  of  those  early  travellers 
abound  with  many  wild  incoherent  talcs,  concerning 
giants,  enchanters,  and  monsters.  But  they  were 
not,  from  that  circumstance,  less  acceptable  to  an 
ignorant  age,  which  delighted  in  what  was  marvel- 
lous. The  wonders  which  they  told,  mostly  on  hear- 
say, filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.  The  facts 
which  they  related  from  their  own  observation  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  more  discerning.  The 
former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  popular  tra- 
ditions and  fables  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  passed,  were  gradually  disregarded  as  Europe 
advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  however  in- 
credible some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in  their 
own  time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
modern  travellers.  By  means  of  both,  however^  the 
curiosity  of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  ;  their  ideas  were  enlarged, 
and  they  were  not  only  insensibly  disposed  to  attempt 
new  discoverltn,  but  received  such  information  as  di- 
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recteJ  to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  wore 
afterwards  carried  on. 

Wliile  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe, 
a  fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contributed 
more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That 
wonderful  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  com- 
municates such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of 
iron,  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
observed.  The  use  vviiich  might  be  made  of  this  iti 
directing  navigation  was  immedi  >tely  perceived.  That 
valuable  but  now  familiar  in;<truinent,  the  7nariner's 
compass,  was  constructed.  W  hen,  by  means  of  ir, 
navigators  found  that,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every 
place,  they  could  discover  the  north  and  south  with 
so  much  ea.ie  and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  depend  merely  on  tiie  light  o*"  the  stars  and 
the  observation  of  the  sea-coast.  They  gradually 
abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and, 
relying  on  thi^  new  guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest 
nv;\n,  and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky,  with  a  security 
and  precision  hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may 
be  said  to  have  oponed  to  man  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full  possession  of  the  earth, 
by  enabling  him  to  visit  every  part  of  it.  Flavio  Gioia, 
a  citizen  of  Amaiti,  a  town  of  considerable  trade  in 
tiie  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great 
discovery,  about  the  year  1302.  It  hath  been  often 
the  fate  of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind, 
who  have  enriched  science  and  improved  the  arts 
by  their  inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than 
benefit  from  the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  iJut 
the  lot  of  Ciioia  has  been  still  more  cruel;  throngli 
the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  contemporary  histo- 
rians, he  has  been  defrauded  even  of  the  fame  to 
which  he  had  such  a  just  tide.  We  receive  from 
thein  no  information  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his 
character,  the  precise  time  wIjcu  he  made  this  inipor* 
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tant  discovery,  or  the  accidents  and  inquiries  wiiicK 
led  to  it.  Many  causes  combined  in  preventing  thia 
beneficial  invention  from  producing  its  full  effect  in- 
Btantaneously.  Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly, 
and  with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  ex- 
periments, and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  la- 
boured to  conceal  the  happy  discovery  of  their  coun- 
tryman from  other  nations.  The  art  of  steering  by 
the  compass  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  in- 
spire a  full  confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquired 
gradually.  Sailors,  unaccustomed  to  quit  sight  of  land, 
durst  not  launcli  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves 
to  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Gioia's  discovery,  before 
navigators  ventured  into  any  seas  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  frequent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or 
Fortunate  Islands.  15y  what  accident  they  were  led 
to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all 
the  difllerent  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was  then  di- 
vided, were  accustomed  to  make  piratical  excursions 
thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  carry 
them  oflT  as  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the 
right  claimed  by  the  holy  see,  to  dispose  of  all  coun- 
tries possessed  by  infidels,  erected  tliose  isles  into  a 
kingdom,  in  the  year  1344,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis 
de  la  Cenla,  descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
(Castile.  Piut  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  ot 
power  to  assert  his  nominal  title,  having  never  visited 
the  Canaries,  John  de  licthencourt,  a  Norman  baron, 
obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile. 
Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which 
distinguished  tlie  adventurers  of  his  country,  attempted 
and  effected  the  conquest ;  and  the  possession  of  the 
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('a!).irit.^><  niiiaiiicd  (or  some  linu'  iu  his  i'ainily,  as  u 
M  held  oi  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this 
«>xj)edition  of  l^etheiicourt,  his  countrymen  settled  in 
Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  have  proccedeil  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Hut  their  voyages  thilher  st^em  net  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  any  })Mblic  or 
rejjfular  plan  for  extendin^jf  navij^^ation  and  attemptiiig 
new  discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  sug- 
gested by  that  roving  piratical  spirit,  which  descended 
to  the  Normans  from  their  ancestors,  or  the  commer- 
cial cnterpri'^es  of  private  merchants,  which  attracted 
m  litth;  notice,  that  hardly  any  m(;inorial  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  contemporary  authors. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence  de- 
creed that  nuMi  were  to  pass  the  limits  within  which 
they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open  to  them- 
selves a  more  ample  lield  wherein  to  display  their 
talents,  their  enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  con- 
siderable efforts  towards  this  were  not  made  by  any 
of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those 
who  had  applied  to  navigation  with  the  greatest  assi- 
duity and  success.  The  glory  of  leading  the  way  in 
this  new  career,  was  reserved  for  I'ortugil,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  JAi'opean  king(N)ms. 
As  the  aiitmp'.s  of  the  Portuguese  to  accpiire  the 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  with  wh'ch  man- 
kind were  then  \inac(|uainted,  not  only  improved  and 
extended  tiie  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a  spi- 
rit of  curiosity  and  euterprise,  as  led  to  the  diNCOvery 
of  the  New  World,  of  which  1  propose  to  write  the 
hi>;lory,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  success,  of  their  various  naval  opera- 
tions. It  was  in  this  school  that  tlie  discoverer  of 
America  was  traineil ;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps 
by  which  his  instructors  and  guides  advanced,  it  will 
be  impossiijle  to  comprehend  the,  circuni.stances  which 
suggested  the  idea  or  facilitated  the  execution  of  his 
great  design. 

Various  circumstances  oroniptcd  the  PortugiiosC  to 
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exert  their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  enabled 
tliem  to  accomphsh  undertakings  appaiently  superior 
to  the  natural  force  of  tlieir  monarchy.  The  kings  of 
Portugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  domi- 
nions, had  accjuired  power,  as  well  as  glory,  by  the 
success  of  their  arms  against  the  infidels.  By  their 
victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  au- 
thority beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  was 
originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in 
other  feudal  kingdoms.  They  had  the  command  of 
the  national  force,  could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united 
vigour,  and,  after  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  could 
employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption  from  any  do- 
mestic enemy.  Jiy  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried 
on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Mahometans,  the 
martial  and  adventurous  spirit,  which  distinguished  all 
the  European  mitions  during  the  middle  ages,  waa 
improved  and  heightened  among  the  Portuguese.  A 
tierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  aug- 
mented the  military  ardour  of  the  nation,  and  formed 
or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and  daring  genius, 
as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of 
a  more  powerful  neighbour,  did  not  afford  free  scope 
to  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese  by  lanu,  as  the 
strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  matcl*  for  that  of 
Castile.  But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state,  in  which 
there  were  many  commodious  harbours ;  the  people 
had  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  I  nowhjdge 
and  practice  of  navigation  ;  and  the  sea  was  open  to 
them,  presenting  the  only  field  of  enterprise  in  which 
they  could  distinguish  tlieinselvas. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  when  John  1.,  surnamed  the 
Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the  crown  by 
the  peace  concluded  with  Castile,  in  the  year  1411. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior 
courage  and  abilities,  had  opened  his  way  so  a  throne, 
which  of  riglit  did  not  belong  to  him      He  instantly 
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perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  pub- 
lic order,  or  domestic  tranquillity,  without  finding  some 
employment  for  the  restless  spirit  of  his  subjects. 
With  this  view  he  assembled  a  numerous  fleet  at 
Lisbon,  composed  of  all  the  ships  which  he  could  fit 
out  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from 
foreigners.  This  grert  armament  was  destined  to 
attack  the  Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
While  it  was  equipping,  a  few  vessels  were  appointed 
to  sail  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  there.  From  this  inconsiderable 
attempt,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  spirit 
of  discovery,  wiiich  opened  the  barriers  that  had  so 
long  shut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
half  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on 
this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  very 
imperfect.  Though  Africa  lay  so  near  to  Portugal, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  known  ou 
that  continent  invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully, 
the  Portuguese  had  never  ventured  to  sail  beyond 
Cape  AW.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could 
not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  emboldened  them  to 
disregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  errors  of 
their  ancestors.  The  light  of  science  began  to  dawn. 
The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began 
to  be  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians  were  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  settled  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  by  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  in  both 
these  kingdoms.  Geometry,  astronomy,  end  geo» 
graphy,  the  sciences  on  which  the  art  of  navigation  i» 
founded,  became  objects  of  studious  attention.  The 
memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was 
revived,  and  the  progress  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
merce began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the  causes  which 
have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal, 
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during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did 
not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
fury;  and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  seem  w 
have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  in  literary  pursuits. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of 
that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  country  invited  the  Portuguese,  it  proved  success- 
ful. The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled  that 
formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  progress  of 
former  nav'gators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky  clifE?, 
which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlantic, 
appeared  more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which 
they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese  commanders  durst 
not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon, 
more  satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than 
ashamed  of  having  ventured  no  farther. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  increased  the 
passion  for  discovery,  which  began  to  arise  in  Portu- 
!^al.  Tlie  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  "expedition 
against  the  Moors  ot  Barbary,  added  strength  to  that 
spirit  in  the  nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  under- 
takings. In  order  to  render  these  successful,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  a  person 
who  possessed  abilities  capable  of  discerning  what 
v.-as  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to  form  a  regular 
system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  was  ani- 
mated with  ardour  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  repulses.  Happily  for  Portugal,  she 
found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  duke  of  Viseo,  the 
fourtii  son  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
sister  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England.  That  prince, 
in  his  early  youth,  having  accompanied  his  father  in 
Ilia  expedition  to  Barbary,  distinguished  himself  by 
many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the  martial  spirit,  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth 
at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cultivated 
the  arts  und  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown  and 
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pecuUar  toiutiiess  to  the  study  of  i;foo|;fraphy  ;  and  by 
the  instnictiou  of  able  musters,  as  well  as  by  the 
accounts  of  tiavclUMS,  ho  early  acquired  such  know* 
K'dgo  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the  great 


ihability  of  findi 


and  opulent  countries,  by 


new 
Railing  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  order  that  ho  na;j;ht 
pursue  this  great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  re- 
tired from  court  inimediiitely  after  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  n«>ar  Capo 
St.  Vincent,  where  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
invited  his  thoughts  contuiually  towards  his  favourite 
project,  and  encouinged  him  to  cvecute  it.  In  this 
retreat  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  his  country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches. 
He  applied  for  information  to  the  Moors  oi  liarbary, 
who  were  aecustotned  to  travel  by  lai.<l  into  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Africa,  in  ipuvt  of  ivory,  gold-dust, 
and  other  rich  commodities.  lU  consulted  the  Jews 
settled  in  Portugal.  13y  promises,  rewartls,  and  marks 
of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several  persons, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  navigation.  In  taking  these  prepara- 
tory steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince  were  se. 
conded  by  his  private  virtues.  Ilis  integrity,  his  afta- 
bility,  his  respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  ap- 
plaud his  design,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it. 
His  schemes  were  allowed,  by  the  greater  part  of  liis 
countrymen,  to  proceed  neither  from  ambition  nor  the 
desire  of  wiialth,  bat  to  How  from  the  warm  benevo- 
lence of  a  heait  eager  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  which  ju>tly  entitled  him  to  assume  a 
motto  for  his  device,  that  described  the  ([uality  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of 
doing  giod. 

His  fust  effort,  as  is  usuil  at  the  commencement  of 
any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely  inconsiderable. 
He  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  and  giving  the  command 
of  it  to  John  (jonzalez  Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  two 
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gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  od'ered 
to  conduct  the  enterprise,  ho  instructed  them  to  um 
their  utmost  ellbrts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and 
thence  to  steer  towards  the  south.  They,  accordin.; 
to  the  mode  of  nav-gation  which  still  prevailed,  hehi 
their  course  along  iho  shore ;  and  by  following  that 
direction,  thtsy  must  have  encountered  almost  insu- 
perable diiHculties  in  attempting  to  pass  Cape  Liojador. 
lUit  fortune  came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  skill,  and 
prevented  the  voyage  from  being  altogether  fruitless. 
A  sudden  stiuall  of  wind  arose,  drove  them  out  to  sea,, 
and  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  perish, 
landed  them  on  an  unknown  island,  wliich  from  their 
happy  escape  they  named  Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  small  island  ap- 
peared a  matter  of  such  moment,  that  they  instantly 
returned  to  I'ortugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and  were 
received  hy  Henry  with  the  applause  and  honour  duo 
to  fortunate  ailventurers.  I'his  faint  dawn  of  success 
filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  ob- 
ject with  such  sanguine  hopes  a?  were  sufficient  in- 
citements to  proceed.  Next  year  ilenry  sent  cut  Miree 
ships  under  the  same  commanders,  to  whom  he  joined 
Bartholomew  Perestrello,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.  When  the_^ 
began  to  settle  in  I'orto  Santo,  they  observed  towards 
the  south  a  fixed  spot  in  the  horin"':  .ikis  a  small 
black  cloud,  liy  degrees  they  weit  .ed  to  conjecture 
that  it  might  ))e  land,  and  steering  towards  it,  they 
arrived  at  a  considerable  island,  uninhabited  and 
covered  with  wood,  which  on  that  account  they  called 
Madeira.  As  it  was  Henry's  chief  ol>ject  to  render 
his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  immediately 
equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  tr 
these  islands.  Hy  his  provident  care,  they  were  fur- 
nished not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
an-mals,  common  in  Europe ;  but  as  he  foresaw  that 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  other  produc- 
tions, he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of 
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Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  which  were  then  in  great 
request,  and  plants  of  th  i  sugar-cane  from  Sicily, 
into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced.  These 
throve  so  prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the 
benefit  of  cultivating  them  was  immediately  perceived, 
and  the  sugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly  became 
articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce  of 
Portugal. 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  fir&t 
settlement  to  the  west  of  the  European  continent  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  less 
chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their 
voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation,  and,  instead  of 
creeping  servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the 
open  sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course, 
Gilianez,  who  commanded  one  of  Prince  Henry's 
ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary  of  the 
Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  impassable.  This 
successful  voyage,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  re- 
corded in  history,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navigation, 
as  it  discovered  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  still 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  towards 
the  south.  Pan  of  this  was  soon  explored ;  tlie 
Portuguese  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal, 
and  all  the  coast  extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Cape  de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  their 
discoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the 
light  and  information  which  they  received  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographei  s. 
But  when  they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
heat,  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  excessive 
as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some 
time,  from  proceeding.  Their  own  observations,  when 
they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown  and  formidal)Ie 
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region,  tended  to  confirm  the  Ojjmion  of  antiquity  con- 
cerning the  violent  op^'-ation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  As  far  as  the  i  -t-;  Senegal,  the  Portuguese  had 
found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
resembling  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  When  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  human  form 
seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  They  beheld 
men  with  skins  black  as  ebony,  with  sho'-t  curled  hair, 
fiat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which 
are  now  known  to  distinguish  the  race  of  negroes. 
This  surprising  alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance 
nearer  to  the  line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its  effects 
would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  many  other  objections  against  attempt- 
ing farther  discoveries  were  proposed  by  some  of  the 
grandees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from  envy,  or  from 
that  cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever  has 
the  air  of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned 
all  Prince  Henry's  schemes,  They  represented,  that  it 
»vas  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  antiquity  had  pronounced  to  be 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men  ;  that  their  forefathers, 
satisfied  with  cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence 
had  allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  stiv;  gth  of  the 
kingdom  by  fruitless  projects,  in  quest  oi  ir  w  settle- 
ments; that  Portugal  was  already  exh?uoted  by  the 
expense  of  attempts  to  discover  lands,  which  either  did 
not  exist,  or  which  nature  destined  to  remain  unknown ; 
and  was  drained  of  men,  who  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  undertakings  attended  with  more  certain 
success,  and  productive  of  greater  benefit.  But  neither 
their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their 
reasonings  concerning  the  inlerests  of  Portugal,  made 
any  impression  upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind 
of  Prince  Henry.  The  discoveries  whic''  he  had 
already  made  convinced  him  that  the  ancients  had 
little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  thu  torrid 
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zone  I'c  was  do  less  satisfied  that  the  political  argii< 
ments  of  his  opponents,  witli  respect  to  it  .aterest  of 
Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founiicd. 

But,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  mnmiurs  of  oppo- 
sition, he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations.  With 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  po})e,  and  represented,  in 
pompous  terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  during  twenty  years,  in 
discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  utter  strangers  to  true  religion, 
wandering  in  heathen  darkness,  or  led  astray  by  the 
delusions  of  INLahomet.  He  besought  the  holy  father, 
to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdon)s  of  the 
earth  were  subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal 
a  right  to  all  the  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  which 
should  be  discovered  by  the  industry  of  its  subjects, 
and  subdued  by  tiie  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated 
him  to  enjoin  all  Christian  powers,  under  the  highest 
penalties,  not  to  molest  Portugal  while  enga^'td  in  this 
laudable  enterprise,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  settling 
in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Portu'juese  should 
diseovev.  He  promised  that,  m  all  their  expeditions, 
it  diouid  be  the  chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  esta- 
blisli  ihe  authority  of  the  holy  see,  and  to  increase  the 
flock  of  the  universal  pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving 
with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjuncture  for  ac- 
quiring new  powers,  that  the  court  of  Home  had 
gradually  extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.  the 
pontiff'  to  whom  this  application  was  made,  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  Me 
instantly  perceived,  that,  by  complying  with  Prince 
Henry's  request,  he  might  exercise  a  prerogative  no 
less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accordingly 
issued,  in  which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  exhorting 
them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  which  they 
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had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  countries  which  tiiey  should  discover,  from  (  upo 
Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehen  ling  such 
a  large  portion  of  the  habitabl-  gloh<  would  mow 
appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries    mj  h     ,,    he 

fifteenth  century  doubted  that  the  poi>e,  pleni- 

tude of  his  apostolic  powrr,  had  a  i    ht  ,jfer  it. 

Prince  llonry  was  soon  sensible  o^ 
which  he  derived  from  this  transaction 
were  authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bu 
of  them.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was  connected  with 
zeal  for  religion,  which,  in  that  age,  was  a  principle 
of  such  activity  and  vigour,  as  to  inlluence  the  conduct 
of  nations.  All  Christian  princes  were  deterred  from 
intruding  into  those  countries  which  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of 
their  navigation  and  conquests. 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon  spread 
over  Kurope.  The  lea'.ned  and  speculative  reasoned 
and  formed  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  dis- 
coveries. The  vul!j;ar  inquired  and  wondered  ;  while 
enterprising  adventurers  crowded  from  every  part  of 
Enrope,  soliciting  Prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in 
this  honourable  service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
in  particular,  who  were  at  that  time  superior  to  all 
other  nations  in  the  science  of  naval  affairs,  entered 
aboard  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  acquired  a  more 
perfect  and  extern  ive  knowledge  of  their  profession  in 
that  new  school  o*"  navigation.  In  emulation  of  these 
foreigners,  the  Pciluguese  exerted  their  own  talents. 
The  nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private 
merchants  formed  companies,  with  a  view  to  search 
for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
which  lie  off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  dis- 
covered, and  soon  after  the  isles  called  Azores.  As 
the  former  of  these  are  abo\^e  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred  miles 
from  any  continent,  it  is  evidentj  b*  their  venturing 
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80  boldly  into  the  open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had, 
by  this  time,  improved  greatly  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  undertakings 
was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  an  unfortunate 
check  by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  superior 
knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  operations  of 
the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had  encouraged 
and  protected  them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  these,  the  Portu- 
guese, during  his  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost 
progress  towards  the  south,  within  five  degrees  of  the 
equmoctial  line ;  and  after  their  continued  exertions 
for  half  a  century,  hardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age  acquainted 
with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its  state  of  maturity 
and  improvement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must 
necessarily  appear  feeble  and  unskilful.  But  incon- 
siderable as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were  sufficient 
to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a 
new  channel,  to  excite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  to 
point  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at 
the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  death,  was  so  much  en- 
gaged in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being 
exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could  not  prosecute  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  committed  the 
conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in 
Lisbon,  to  whom  he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of 
commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which  Prince  Henry 
had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppres- 
sion of  a  monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  national  object,  and  became  the  con- 
cern of  a  private  man,  more  attentive  to  his  own  gain, 
than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  how- 
ever, was  made.  The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length 
to  cross  the  line,  ami,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that 
region' of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
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scorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habi< 
table,  but  populous  and  fertile. 

John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso,  pos- 
sessed talents  capable  both  of  forming  and  executing 
great  designs.  As  part  of  his  revenues,  while  prince, 
had  arisen  from  duties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly- 
discovered  countries,  this  naturally  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  them,  and  satisfied  him  with  respect  to 
their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as  his 
knowledge  of  these  countries  extended,  the  possession 
of  them  appeared  to  be  of  greater  consequence.  W  hile 
the  Portuguese  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  Senegal,  they  found  all 
that  extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  wretched  people,  professing  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  and  subject  to  the  vast  empire  of 
Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  power 
and  religion  of  the  Mahometans  were  unknown.  The 
country  was  divided  into  small  independent  princi- 
palities, the  population  was  considerable,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  the  Portuguese  soon  discovered  that  it 
produced  ivory,  rich  gums,  gold,  and  other  valuable 
commodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce 
was  enlarged,  "nd  became  more  adventurous.  Men, 
animated  and  rendered  active  by  the  certain  prospect 
of  gain,  pursued  discovery  with  greater  eagerness,  than 
when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  anu  hope. 

This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vigou: 
from  the  countenance  of  such  a  monarch  as  John. 
Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  every  attempt  towards 
discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  uf  his 
grand-uncle  Prince  Henry,  and  with  superior  power. 
The  effects  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after  discovering  the  king- 
doms of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese, 
for  the  first  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven,  and  observed 
the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only 
solicitous  to  discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  pos. 
session  of,  those  countries.    He  built  forts  on  the  coa:*l 
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of  Guinea  j  he  sent  out  colonies  to  settle  there ;  he 
established  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more 
powerful  kingdoms ;  he  endeavoured  to  render  such  as 
were  feeble  or  divided,  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. Some  of  the  petty  princes  voluntarily  acknow- 
ledged themselves  his  vassals.  Others  were  compelled 
to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  A  regular  and  well-digested 
system  was  formed  with  respect  to  this  new  object  of 
policy,  and  by  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese 
power  and  commerce  in  Africa  were  established  upon 
a  solid  foundation. 

By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Africa,  the  Portuguese  gradually  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  those  parts  of  that  country  which  they  had 
not  visited.  The  information  which  they  received 
from  the  natives,  added  to  what  they  had  observed  in 
their  own  voyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  ex- 
tensive, and  to  suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  more 
important,  than  those  which  had  hitherto  allured  and 
occupied  them.  They  had  detected  the  error  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the 
continent  of  Africa,  instead  of  extending  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,  at  that  time  the 
oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science  of 
graphy,  appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself,  u  .o 
bend  towards  the  east.  This  induced  them  to  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician 
voyages  round  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed 
fabulous,  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes,  that,  by 
following  the  same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the  East 
Indies,  and  engross  that  commerce  which  has  been 
the  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  pos- 
sessed of  it.  'J'he  comprehensive  genius  of  Prince 
Henry,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  the 
pope's  bull,  had  early  formed  some  idea  of  this  navi- 
gation. But  though  his  countrymen,  at  that  period, 
were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his  views 
and  schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and 
pilots  now  concurred  in  representing  them  as  well 
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founded  and  practicable.  The  king  entered  with 
warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to  concert 
measures  for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were 
finished,  accounts  were  transmitted  from  Africa,  that 
various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned  a 
mighty  kmgdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  a 
great  distance  towards  the  east,  the  king  of  which, 
according  to  their  description,  professed  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  this  must  be  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by  a  mistake  of  Ru- 
hr uquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east, 
absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John  ; 
and,  as  he  hoped  to  receive  information  and  assistance 
from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prosecuting  a  scheme  that 
tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  he  resolved 
to  open,  if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  his  court. 
With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam 
and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  who  were  perfect  masters  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them  into  the  east  to 
search  for  the  residence  of  thir,  unknown  potentate, 
and  to  make  him  proffers  of  friendship.  They  had  in 
charge  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence  the 
nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  respect 
to  the  trade  of  India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to 
that  continent. 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  country  which  he 
wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The  conduct 
of  a  voyage  for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and 
important  which  the  Portuguese  had  ever  projected, 
was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer 
whose  sagacity,  experience,  and  fortitude,  rendered 
him  equal  to  the  undertaking.  He  stretched  boldly 
towards  the  south,  and,  proceeding  beyond  the  ut- 
most limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto 
advanced,  discovered  near  a  thousand  miles  of  new 
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oounlry, andmt  Irtstdescrietl  that  lofty  promontory  Viliirh 
bounds  AfricB;  ta  tite  south.  Uut  to  ileocry  it  was  all 
that  he  had  in  his  powor  to  accomplish.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships, 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  sailors,  compelled  hun 
to  return  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in  which 
he  discovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  any 
former  navigator.  Diaz  had  called  the  promontory 
which  terminated  his  voyage,  Cabo  TornienUm,  or  the 
Stormy  Cape ;  but  the  kin^,  his  master,  as  be  now 
entertained  no  doubt  of  having  found  the  long-desired 
route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name  more  inviting,  and  ot 
better  omen,  The  Cap«ofGood  Hope. 

Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  con- 
firmed by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  over 
land,  in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to  Abyssinia. 
Covillam  and  Payva,  in  obedience  to  their  master's 
instructions,  had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From 
that  city  they  travelled  along  with  a  caravan  of  Egyp- 
tian merchants,  and,  embarking  on  the  Red  sea, 
arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated  ; 
Payva  sailed  directly  towards  Abyssinia  ;  Covillam 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and,  having  visited 
Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
returned  to  Sofala,  on  the  east  side  of  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  had 
fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortu- 
nately the  former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia, 
but  Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese  .Tews, 
whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to 
every  circumstance  that  could  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  his  schemes,  had  despatched  after  them,  in 
order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to 
communicate  to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  ot 
these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to  Portugal  a  jour- 
nal of  his  travels  by  sea  and  laud,  his  remarks  upon 
the  trade  of  India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the 
coasts  on  which  he  had  touched  ;  and  from  what  he 
himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  information 
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of  Mkilfu  8eainun  in  different  countrien,  lit:  concluded, 
that,  by  sailing  round  Africa,  a  passage  might  be 
found  to  the  EuRt  Indies. 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opinion  and 
report,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately 
made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Europe  to  India. 
Hut  the  vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious 
storms  which  Diuz  had  encountered  near  the  C».pe  of 
Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Po'  tuguese 
tu  such  a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they 
were  now  become  adventurous  and  skilful  mariners, 
that  nomo  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  this  dangerous  and  extraordmary  voyage.  The 
courage  however  and  authority  of  the  monarch  gra- 
dually dispelled  the  vain  fears  of  his  subjects,  or 
made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought 
himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great 
design,  which  had  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so  ve- 
hement, that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and 
bereaved  him  of  sleep  through  the  night.  While  he 
was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  decide  concerning  the 
fate  of  his  favourite  project,  the  fame  of  the  vast  dis- 
coveries which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made,  the 
reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which 
they  had  received  from  the  east,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held  them  in 
suspense  and  expectation.  The  Venetians  began  to 
be  disquieted  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their 
Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  the 
chief  source  of  their  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and 
the  Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth 
of  the  east.  But,  during  this  interval,  which  gave 
such  scope  to  the  various  workings  of  curiosity,  of 
hope,  and  of  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe 
of  an  event  no  less  extrM>rdinHry  than  unexpected,  th« 
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discovery  of  a  New  World  situated  in  the  west ;  and 
the  eyes  and  admiration  of  mankind  turned  imme- 
diately  towards  that  great  object. 

BOOK   II. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  disco- 
veries made  by  the  Portuguese  had  allured  into  their 
service,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor 
place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty  ;*  but  he 
was  descended  of  an  honouraole  tamily,  though  re- 
duced to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes.  His  an- 
cestors having  betaken  themselves  for  subsistence  to 
a  seafaring  life,  Columbus  discovered  in  his  early 
youth  the  peculiar  character  and  talents  which  mark 
out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of 
thwarting  this  original  propensity  of  his  mind,  seem 
to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the  educa- 
tion which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in 
which  science  was  taught  at  that  time,  he  was  in- 
structed in  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and 
the  art  of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such 
ardour  and  predilection,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  them. 
Thus  qualified,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  began  his  career  on  that  element  which  conducted 
him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to 
those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  country- 
men the  Genoese  frequented.  This  being  a  sphere  too 
narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  northern  seas,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
to  which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to 
resort  on  account  of  its  fishery.     As  navigation,  in 

*  From  two  letters  addressed  by  Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, Robertson  cunsiders  him  to  liave  been  born  in  the  year  1447. 
But  Washinfrton  Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Columbus,  fixes  the  period  of 
bis  birth  about  the  year  1436. 
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every  direction,  was  now  become  enterprising,  he  pro- 
ceeded beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients, 
and  advanced  several  deorees  within  the  polar  circle. 
Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  a  voyage  which 
tended  more  to  eniar<;e  his  knowledo^e  of  naval  affairs 
than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice  of  a  famous  sea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and 
family.  This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruising  some> 
times  against  the  Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the 
Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Colum- 
bus continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  than  for  his  experience  as  a  sailor. 
At  length,  in  ao  obstinate  engagement  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals,  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  (Countries,  the  vessel  on 
board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  support  of 
it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the 
shore,  thbugl)  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a 
life  reserved  for  great  undertakings. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  streuoth  for  the  journey, 
he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  settled.  They  soon  conceived  such  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  they 
warmly  solicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom, 
where  his  naval  skill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of 
rendering  him  conspicuous.  Columbus  listened  with 
a  favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  hav- 
ing gained  the  esteem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he 
married,  fixed  his  residence  in  Lisbon.  This  alliance, 
instead  of  detaching  him  from  a  seafaring  life,  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  naval  knowledge, 
and  to  excite  a  desire  of  extending  it  still  farther. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello, 
one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his 
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early  navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  had 
discovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator,  and  from 
them  he  learned  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  had 
held  in  making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  various 
circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in 
their  attempts.  The  study  of  these  soothed  and  in- 
flamed his  favourite  passion  *,  and  while  he  contem- 
plated the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new 
countries  which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience 
to  visit  them  became  irresistible.  In  order  to  indulge 
it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  dur- 
ing several  years  to  trade  with  that  island,  with  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores^  the  settlements  in  Guinea,  and 
all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  dis- 
covered on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired  dur- 
ing such  a  variety  of  voyages,  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any  intercourse 
was  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  become  one  of 
the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  His  mind, 
naturally  inquisitive,  and  capable  of  deep  reflection, 
was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes 
of  discovery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  dis- 
coveries which  hitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  the  great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the 
time  that  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  de  Verd,  this 
was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  naviga- 
tions :  but  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards 
the  south,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning 
to  the  east,  after  they  had  sailed  round  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  Africa.  This  course  was  still  unknown, 
and,  even  if  discovered,  was  of  such  immense  length, 
that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have  ap- 
peared, at  that  period,  an  undertaking  extremely  ar- 
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of  timber  artificially  carved,  Hoating  upon  the  sea, 
and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind, 
he  concluded  that  it  came  from  some  xtnknown  land 
situated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's  brothcr-in>law 
had  found,  to  the  west  of  the  Madciia  Lslos,  a  })ie(?e 
of  timber  fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and  brought 
by  the  same  wind ;  and  had  seen  likewise  canes  of 
an  enormous  size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  re- 
sembled those  described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  After  a  course  of  wes- 
terly winds,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often 
driven  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Azores;  and  at  one 
time,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  singular  fea- 
tures, resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Kuropo 
nor  of  Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  observations,  led 
Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  of  new  countries  in 
the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent 
of  India.  Though  tlie  ancients  had  hardly  ever  pe- 
netrated into  India  fnither  than  the  banks  of  the 
(Janges,  yet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  de- 
scribe the  provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are 
prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  im- 
mense extent.  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had 
proceeded  towards  the  east  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to 
confirm  these  exaggerations  of  the  ancients.  From 
these  accounts,  which,  however  defective,  were  the 
most  accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received 
at  that  period,  with  respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  rhe 
east,  Columbus  drew  a  just  conclusion.  He  con- 
tended, that  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India 
stretched  out  towards  the  east,  it  must,  in  consequence 
of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  aartii,  approach  nearer 
to  the  islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the 
west  of  Africa  ;  that  the  distance  from  the  one  to  the 
other  was  probably  not  very  considerable ;  and  that 
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the  most  direct  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the  re- 
mote region)*  of  the  east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing 
due  west.  This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dia to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent,  was  counte- 
nanced by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients, 
the  sanction  of  whose  authority  was  necessary,  in  that 
age,  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  any  tenet. 
After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
whose  character  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true 
genius  were  united  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a 
projector,  did  not  rest  with  such  absolute  assurance 
either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority 
of  the  ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  1474,  he  communi- 
cated his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  iliscover- 
ing  new  countries,  by  sailing  westwards,  to  Paul,  a 
physician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
cosmography,  and  who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as 
candour  which  he  discovers  in  his  reply,  appears  to 
have  been  well  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  Co- 
lumbus placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of  the 
plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and 
encouraged  Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking 
so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

Fully  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  the  truth  of 
his  system,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  and  to  set  out  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
'i'he  fii'st  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe,  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  As  long  ab- 
sence had  not  extinguished  the  affection  which  he 
bore  to  his  native  country,  he  wished  that  it  should 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  invention.  With 
tliis  view,  he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  senate  of  Ge- 
noa, and  making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his 
service,  offered  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  the  re- 
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pected  to  discover.  But  Columbus  had  resided  for 
so  many  years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen 
were  unacquainted  with  his  abilities  and  character. 
They  inconsiderately  rejected  his  proposal,  as  the 
dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its 
ancient  splendour. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  Iiis  country, 
Columbus  made  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, and  whom  he  considered,  on  that  account,  as 
having  the  second  claim  to  his  service.  Here  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more  favoura- 
ble reception.  In  Portugal,  the  professional  skill  of 
Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were 
thorouo^hly  known :  and  as  the  former  rendered  it 
probable  that  his  scheme  was  not  altogether  visionary, 
the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  suspicion  of  any  si- 
nister intention  in  proposing  it.  Accordingly,  the 
king  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz, 
bishop  of  Ceutu,  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent 
cosmogra pliers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  As,  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had 
opposed  and  disappointed  Columbus ;  in  Lisbon,  he 
had  to  conjbat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  less  for- 
midable. The  persons,  according  to  whose  decision 
his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  had  been 
the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and 
had  advised  to  search  for  a  passage  to  India,  by  steer- 
ing a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Columbus 
recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal,  without 
submitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  acknowledging  his  superior  sa- 
gacity. After  starting  innumerable  objections,  with 
a  view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  his  system,  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full 
discovery  of  its  nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  Bnai 
judgment  with  respect  to  it.     In  the  mean  time,  they 
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'  ., coming  a  monarch,  mean! v  IT     !  sentiments  be- 
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vigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  war  with  the 
infidels  affording  an  ample  field  to  the  national  activity 
and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumstances  so  unfavour- 
able, it  was  impossible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  a  nation  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in 
forming  all  its  resolutions.  His  character,  however, 
was  admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people  whose 
confidence  and  protection  he  solicited.  He  was  grave, 
though  courteous  in  his  deportment ;  circumspect  in 
his  words  and  actions  ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals ; 
and  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and 
functions  of  religion.  By  qualities  so  respectable,  he 
not  only  gained  many  private  friends,  but  acquired 
such  general  esteem,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plain- 
ness of  his  appearance,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  not  considered  as  a  mere  adven- 
turer, to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a  visionary 
project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose  propo- 
sitions serious  attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by 
their  operations  against  the  Moors,  paid  so  much  re- 
gard to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the  consideration  of  his 
plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera. 
Me  consulted  such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed 
best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  a  subject  of 
this  kind.  Some  of  them,  from  mistaken  notions  con- 
cerning the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a 
voyage  to  those  remote  parts  of  the  east  which  Colum- 
bus expected  to  discover,  could  not  be  performed  in 
less  than  three  years.  Others  concluded,  that  either 
he  would  find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  philosophers  ; 
or  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the  west 
beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the 
globe  would  prevent  his  return,  and  that  he  must  in- 
evitably perish,  in  the  vuin  attempt  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which 
nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Many  rejected  the 
scheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim  under 
which  the  ijTnorant  and  unoisU'rprisin?  sh.e'.ter  theju= 
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Felves  m  every  age,  '  That  it  is  presumptuous  in  any 
person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone  possesses  knowledge 
superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united.' 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to 
negotiate  with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  strange 
propositions.  He  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more 
intractable,  the  pride  of  false  knowledge.  After  innu- 
merable conferences,  and  wasting  five  years  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little 
capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera,  at  last, 
made  such  an  unfavourable  report  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that 
until  the  war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a 
period,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  nev/ 
and  extensive  enterprise. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
this  declaration,  Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final 
rejection  of  his  proposals.  Though  he  felt  deeply  the 
cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately 
from  a  court,  where  he  had  been  amused  so  long  with 
vain  expectations,  his  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his 
own  system  did  not  diminish,  and  his  impatience  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  it  by  an  actual  experiment, 
became  greater  than  ever.  Having  courted  the  pro- 
tection of  sovereign  states  without  success,  he  applied 
next  to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  addressed  succes- 
sively the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Medina  Celi. 
His  negotiations  with  them  proved  as  fruitless  as  those 
in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged ;  for  these 
noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Colum- 
bus's arguments  as  their  superiors,  or  they  were  afraid 
of  alarming  the  jealousy  and  offending  the  pride  of 
Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  scheme  which  he  had 
rejected. 

Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such  a 
succession  of  disappointments,  Columbus  had  to  sustain 
the  additional  distress  of  having  received  no  accounts 
of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land.   In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew 
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had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing,  de- 
tained him  a  prisoner  for  several  years.  At  length  he 
made  his  escape,  and  arrived  in  London.  He  laid 
before  the  king  the  proposals  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  by  his  brother,  and,  notwithstanding  Henry's 
excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  rendered  him 
averse  to  new  or  extensive  undertakings,  he  received 
Columbus's  overtures  with  more  approbation  than  any 
monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his 
brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of  encou- 
ragement in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the  court  of  Eng- 
land in  person.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for 
this  purpose,  and  taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of 
( i  his  children  during  his  absence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the 
guardian  of  the  monastery  of  llabida,  near  Palos,  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  defer  his  journey  for  a  short  time.  Perez  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with 
Queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose 
abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiosity  or  by 
friendship,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination 
of  his  system,  in  conjunction  with  a  physician  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  considerable  profi- 
cient in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  investigation 
satisfied  them  so  thoroughly,  with  respect  to  the  solidity 
of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his 
opinion,  and  the  probability  of  success  in  executing  the 
plan  which  he  proposed,  that  Perez  ventured  to  write 
to  Isabella,  conjuring  her  to  consider  the  matter  anew 
with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom  she 
respected,  Isabella  desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately 
to  Santa  Fe,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  siege  ot 
Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that  time,  that  she  might 
confer  with  him  upon  this  important  Hubject.  The 
first  tffect  of  ihoir  mtetview  was  a  e:racious  invitation 
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with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own  system,  the  persons 
with  whom  Columbus  treated  begaa  meanly  to  cal- 
culate the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of 
the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The  expense,  mo- 
derate as  it  was,  they  represented  to  be  too  great  for 
Spain  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  its  finances. 
They  contended  that  the  honours  and  emoluments 
claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he 
should  perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promised ; 
and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes  should  prove  illusive, 
such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be 
deemed  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this 
imposing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion 
appeared  so  plausible,  and  was  so  warmly  supported 
1^  by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off  the 
negotiation  with  him  which  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the 
disappointments  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  He 
withdrew  in  deep  anguish  from  court,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his  last 
resource. 

About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  triumphal  pomp,  took  possession 
of  a  city,  the  reduction  of  which  extirpated  a  foreign 
power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  rendered 
them  masters  of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
As  the  flow  of  spirits  which  accompanies  success  ele- 
vates the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprising,  Quintanilla 
and  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of 
Columbus,  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  situation, 
in  order  to  make  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their 
friend.  They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella,  and 
after  expressing  some  surprise  that  she,  who  had  always 
been  the  munificent  patroness  of  generous  undertak- 
ings, should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the  most 
splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any 
monarch,  they  represented  to  her,  that  if  now  she  did 
not  decide  instantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irre- 
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trievably  lost;  that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to 
foreign  countries,  where  some  prince,  more  fortunate 
or  adventurous,  would  close  with  his  proposals,  and 
Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  that  fatal  timidity  which 
had  excluded  her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that 
she  had  once  in  her  power  to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such 
authority,  and  at  a  juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced 
the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella's  doubts 
and  fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  re- 
called, declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on 
his  own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  estate  of  her 
finances,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels, 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in 
a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  and 
in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to  such  a 
mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged  to 
advance  immediately  the  sum  that  was  requisite. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtook  him. 
Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected  resolu- 
tion in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa  Fe, 
though  some  remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled  itself 
with  his  joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Isabella,  together  with  the  near  prospect  of 
setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  soon  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suffered  in  Spain, 
during  eight  tedious  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense. 
The  negotiation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and 
despatch,  and  a  treaty  or  capitulation  with  Columbus 
was  signed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492.  The  chief 
articles  of  it  were: — 1.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as 
sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  constituted  Columbus  their 
high  admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents, 
which  should  be  discovered  by  his  industry  ;  and  stipu- 
lated that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  should  enjoy  this 
office,  with  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  hiffh  admiral  of  Castile,  within  the 
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limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  2.  They  appointed  Columbus 
their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents  which 
he  should  discover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  administration 
of  affairs,  it  should  hereafter  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  separate  governor  in  any  of  those  countries,  they 
authorized  Columbus  to  name  three  persons,  of  whom 
they  would  choose  one  for  that  ofHce ;  and  the  dignity 
of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewise  to  be 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted 
to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the 
free  profits  accruing  from  the  productions  and  com- 
merce of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover. 
4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  law-suit 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction 
in  the  countries  which  should  be  discovered,  it  should 
be  determined  by  the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or 
of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should 
be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in 
carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries  which  he 
should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an 
eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined 
with  that  of  Isabella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust 
of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  be  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Arragon. 
As  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved  for 
her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her 
attention  and  activity  in  forwarding  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation 
to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  lost  in  fruit- 
less solicitation.  By  the  r2th  of  May,  all  that  de- 
pended upon  her  was  adjusted ;  and  Columbus 
waited  on  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  receive  their 
final  instructions.     Every  thing  respecting  the  desti- 
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they  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  they  strictly  enjoined  him  not 
to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to 
which  the  Portuguese  claimed  right  as  the  disco- 
verers. Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships,  of  which  Co- 
lumbus was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out  in 
the  port  of  Palos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  As  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez,  to 
whom  Columbus  had  already  been  so  much  indebted, 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by 
the  influence  of  that  good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  connexion  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
raised  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  sum  that 
he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  engaged  se- 
veral of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage.  The 
chief  of  these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  great 
experience  in  naval  aflPairs,  who  were  willing  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

.  But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus, 
the  armament  was  not  suitable,  either  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the 
importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined. 
It  consisted  of  three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  or 
no  considerable  burthen,  was  commanded  by  Colum- 
bus, as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Mam, 
out  of  respect  for  the  blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  ho- 
noured with  singular  devotion.  Of  the  second,  called 
the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  was 
uilder  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon. 
These  two  were  light  vessels,  hardly  superior  in  bur- 
then or  force  to  large  boats.  This  squadron,  if  it 
merits  that  name,  was  victual'ed  for  twelve  months, 
and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  together 
with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court, 
whom  she  annoidted  to  accompany  him.  Thoui'h 
th(.' (jxpense  of  the  undertaking;;   was  one  of  the  cir 
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cumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain, 
the  sum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  squadron  did  not 
exceed  4000/. 

Columbus  pushed  forwards  the  preparations  with 
such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  f  ftectually  by  the 
persons  to  whom  Isabella  committed  the  superinten- 
dance  of  this  business,  that  every  thing  was  soon  iu 
readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set 
out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one 
great  object  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the  gui- 
dance and  protection  of  Heaven.  VVith  this  view,  he, 
together  with  all  the  persons  under  his  command, 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of 
M  Rabida.  After  confessing  their  sins,  and  obtaining 
absolution,  they  received  the  holy  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so 
zealously  patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  3d  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before  sun- 
rise, in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished  rather 
than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for  the 
Canary  islands,  and  even  in  this  short  run,  the  ships 
were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill-appointed,  as  to  be 
very  ..nproper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to 
be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted 
them,  however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  having 
supplied  himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Canaries,  on  the  6th  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said 
to  begin  ;  for  Columbus  holding  his  course  due  west, 
left  immediately  the  usual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The 
first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ; 
but  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries  j  and 
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»ak'n^,  be^an  to  bea  tl  li  .  °''^"'''  °^  ^^e  under- 
a«  'Hhey  were  neve  ^^7,^  .'^fl  n^^  i°  '^''^  '^'^^^ 
comforted  them  with  Tss.l  °  ^"'^''i'^  '^"'^-  (^^oiumbus 
prospect  of  vast  Z'TTX'^ '''''''''  and  the 
^lml.er  he  was  con  Ctii.  t t''  '^V,!«"^  regions 
Spanish  sailors,  accustom!^^  i^''^""'      ^  »   unskilful 

|n  ^he  Mediterr;n;a„    ^rln^  r'  ''''''''  ^^^«^- 
l>"s,  the  fruit  of  thirty  vcnrTpv      •'"'"""  of  Colutn- 
«n  acquaintance  with  all  Li  P*"""""^^'  ''"P'-oved  bv 
&"ese    appeared  in^^m  n l  '   r^""'"' *^^  ^''^  ^'«^^"- 
^«a.  he  regulated  every  thincr     T"  ''  ^'^^^^  put  to 
he  superintended  the  e^citL  •^'"'  ''^'  ^"^^^^^^  J 
«  owing  himself  only  aTvLr^'T^  order:  and 
a'l  other  times  upon  deck      irh?  ^"'  '^''^'  ''«  ^'^  ^^ 
seas  wbieh  had  not  formerlv  il     ''°"'''f  '^^  through 
^nf-J'.ne,  or  instrumenfsTor  1«    "  •'"^'^^'  ^^'^  «0""'i- 
a"y  in  his  hands     Af  er  th.      ''''7'  ""'''  ^«"''""- 
guese  discoverers    hf  If/  *he  example  of  the  Portu- 

and  currents^  ^he/thet:  :\^'k^-  T'^^  ''  ^^e^ 
an^-e  of  fishes,  of  sea-welhtL"!,^'^^'''  ^''^  appe^^r- 
floated  on  the  waves  Tnd  i.?  /  ^'^'^  thing  that 
,^«h  a  minute  exac'tness    in  .T"^  ^'''y  ^^^UTence. 
^«Pt-     As  the  len.^h  of   L      '''^  J°'^"'al  which  he 
J,Ja;ming  sailors  hab  tuat  d  Jn?'^"'  'u  "'^  °°'  ^ail  of 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  conci^./?  ^^'^''^  «>^cursions 
Fogress  which  they  niade      W  //T  ^^""^  ^^^^  ''eal 
hey  r,„  ,,-  ^,,^^^    y  "lade.     Wuh  this  view,  though 

[f  Gomera,  be  gave  SuUhaVrh  T!!^  ^^^  ^''^«'-  ^hey 
fi/'een,  and  he  uniformlv  «  '^^'^  advanced  only 
"^;;eckoning  short  S  ^wYf  ^^^  ^^^'"^  -''«^« 
/4th  of  September.  tl,e  flee  J  t  ^**^'8^^-  %  the 
^«agues  to  the  wes  of  th!  ^  ''  ^K^'^  t^«>  hundred 
^'Stance  from  lanH  ft  ^^"^''y  ^^les,  at  a  greater 

'ore  that  time^^'T^  'tK  '^^"'^^^  ^ad  L';^^ 
appearance  no  less  astonjl-^  T'^  '*''"«'^  ^'th  an 
^^^v'ed  that  the  rn^i^^^  »e^-     They  ob 

f 'd  ^ot  point  exacUy    0  tbe    'nl  '"  ^''^'^  ^'''"P^^^'es. 
^«^ards  the  west :  /JV.fuF^^^'  ^*ar.   but  Varied 
'  ;;  ""'y  proceeded,  this  va- 
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lirtion  increased.  This  appearance  filled  the  compa- 
nions of  Co'imbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  m  a 
boundless  and  unknown  ocean,  and  the  only  guide 
which  they  had  seemed  *hout  to  fail  them.  Colum- 
bus, with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a 
reason  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not 
satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that  it 
dispelled  their  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs.* 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Canary  Islands,  In  this 
course  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade  wind, 
which  blows  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the 
tropics  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced 
before  this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform  rapidity,  that 
it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  sail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he 
found  the  sea  so  covered  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled 
a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in  some  places  they 
were  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels. 
This  strange  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and 
disquiet.  The  sailors  imagined  that  they  were  now 
arrived  at  the  utmost  boiMuiary  of  the  navigable  ocean  ; 
that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  farther 
progress,  and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  some 
large  tract  of  land,  which  had  sunk,  they  knew  not 
how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather  to 
have  encouraged  them,  and  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At  the  same  time,  a 
brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them  forward.  Several 
birds  were  seen  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  directed 
their  flight  towards  the  west.  The  despondi' j  cvt^w  re- 
sumed some  degree  of  •  ,/irit,  and  began  f)  er;'';  rin 
fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  they  were,  according  to 


<*  He  told  them,  that  the  direction  of  the  needle  was  not  to  tht!  Polar 
^tJir.  but  tosonie  fixed  and  invisible  point;  the  variation,  therefore,  was 

>  ;  .use'i  h\  any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the 
•Ui  Stn.  iiself,  which,  like  the  otiier  heavenly  bodies,  had  ils  revolii- 
»<«'   s,    "I  every  <lav  described  a  circle  round  I'hi:  pole. 
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he  admiral's  reckoning   sevpn  k      ,    .  ^^ 

'f  gues  to  the  west  of  fhp Tr   •  "'^^'"'^  ""^  seventy 
should  be  intimidated  bvth.'"?'-  ^"^  '^«*  ''•«  "'en 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  thr^^'.""'  ^'^^'^  "^  ^he 
five  hundred  and  ei^htl  fl    7 ''^*^  P^^^^^eded  oniv 
"f^t^yforCoIui  t^^°"J.Wues;   and,  for?u^ 

«^^he  ci;.,r  .hips.  I  ^d  ^^f/ iir^'^  P^^t,  nor  those 

^ove  three  ^veeks  at  sea      h       ^?  ^^^  "^^  ^een 
bejo,.^  ,vhat  former  navi-t^  u"?  P'-^^eeded  far 
deemed  possible ;  all  theiS''  ''"'^    ""'^'"P^ed  or 
^rawn  from  the  4ht  of  bird?  /w"'l''''  °^  ^'^^^^ery. 
^ad  nroved  fallaciou      tttn- '  '"'"''^""^ 

which  their  own  crednli  «  .  '^P^  '■^"*'^'  °^  ^and,  with 
";ander  had  from''£  7o  tiJi/fl^'^'^  of  their'cr 
them.  had  been  altoge'he?  mZ  ^'"^"P^  ^nd  amused 
of  success  seemed  nov^  tn  k  T'  ^"^  ^^eir  prospect 
reflections  occurred  oTte^  to'^^'^'^'^.^  ''''''  '^C 
object  or  occupation  thlntn  '"'  ^''^  '^ad  no  other 
'Jing  the  intention  and  .ir^""  ''"^  "^'''^^^^^  con 
pedition.     Thev  mal  •     ^"^eumstances  of  their  ex 

'gnorant  and  LTd   ''7'''^'""'  ^'  ^^^^  upon  the" 
:-J  as  were  beu';    nftrelro^f'  '^^  ^^^-">  'o' 

open  eahals^and  plrerpl^S,  ^'^f ,  ^^^'^'^ '^  ^ 
that  It  was  necessary  to  think  nf        ^ ''-''  contended 
^'hile  their  crazy  vefse?.  ^1      ^^f^.^"'""'"?  to  Spain 
•^eepthesea.  buUxoSj^  '^i"  '"  a  cindit.on  to 
r"Jd  prove  va  n    ^a?  fh      ^''',  ^""''  ^^at  the  attempt 
been  so  favourable  to  fh"'""^'^'''^h  had  hitS 
possible  to  sai  in  th!     ^"^  '^°"'"'^'  "'"^t  render     L 
"  '^  Columbu   should  br^'''  '.r  ^'^"-     Ai   a^-r  ed 
^  "?,easure  on  which  their  ^^^''^  ^'^^^^  '«  adopt 
Columbus  was  fully 'sensTbroTh'^'^'^i'^P^^^^d' 
*'on-  He  retained,  howevprn./     '''^  Penlous  situa- 
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tions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about 
to  acquire.  On  other  occasions,  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance 
from  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their  dastardly  behaviour, 
they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above 
that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors, 
the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not 
only  restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which 
they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to  accom- 
pany their  admiral  for  some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
^ '  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries,  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after 
holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction,  with- 
out any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no 
object,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ; 
impatience,  rage,  and  despair,  appeared  in  every 
countenance.  All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost: 
the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Colum- 
bus in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took 
part  with  the  private  men  :  they  assembled  tumultu- 
ously  on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
quired him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to  Eu- 
rope. Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which 
having  been  tried  so  often  had  lost  their  effect.  He 
therefor"  promised  solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  woiilil 
comply  with  their  request,  provided  they  would  ac- 
company him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  «^ay^ 
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longer,  and  i^  durini;  that  time,  land  were  not  dis- 
covered, he  would  then  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable.  Nor 
did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to 
a  term  so  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land 
were  now  so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he  deemed 
them  infallible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line 
reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up 
mdicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks 
of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of 
sea-fowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the 
Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artifi- 
cially carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up 
the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  perfectly  fresh. 
The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new 
appearance ;  the.  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and, 
daring  night,  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptom?,,  -wolumbus  was  so  confident 
of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success, 
he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie 
to,  keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven 
ashore  in  the  night. 

A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of  land! 
litnd!  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always 
ahe.td  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been  so  often 
deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  nan  was 
now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  an- 
guish of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return  of 
day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and 
fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  Hat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
with  ma 


/atered 


ny  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delight- 
ful country.    Th«  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began 
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the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God, 
and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears 
of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office 
of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemna- 
tion mingled  with  reverence.  And  passing,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had 
so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  in- 
spired by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far 
beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned 
and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their 
colours  dijsplayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other  mar- 
tial pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  they  saw 
it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whose  attitudes 
and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to 
their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European  who 
set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered. 
He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in 
his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down, 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  de- 
sired to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  pros- 
trating themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue. 
They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formali- 
ties which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  in  their  new  discoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  silent 
admiration,  upon  actions  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  con- 
sequences. The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness 
of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange 
and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they 
had  trayerRed  the  ocean,  that  s^t^nied  to  niove  upoii 
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the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  begaa 
to  respect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  be- 
ings, and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the 
sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and 
tree,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Kurope.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the  Spa- 
niards, felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  na- 
ture, entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  un- 
curled, floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
riesses  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
t!very  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their 
complexion  was  of  a  dusky  copper  colour,  their  fea- 
uires  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
shaped  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
tiieir  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring  co- 
lours. They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon 
i)ecame  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  trans- 
jjorts  of  joy  received  from  tlu  m  hawksbells,  glass  beads, 
or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave  such 
provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yarn,  the  only 
commodity  of  value  that  they  could  produce.  To- 
wards evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his  ship,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats, 
which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely  formed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed  them 
with  surprising  dexterity. 

Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  autho- 
rity of  admiral  and  viceroy,  called  the  island  which 
he  had  discovered  San  Saluador.  It  is  better  known 
liy  the  name  of  Guanahani,  which  the  natives  gave  to 
it,  and  is  one  of  that  large  cluster  of  islands  called  the 
Kucaya  or  Bahama  islea.  It  is  situaied  ?bove  three 
tiiousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera,  from  which 
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the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees 
to  the  south  of  it ;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated 
from  the  westerly  course,  whicii  he  had  chosen  as  the 
most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting  the 
coasts  of  the  island  ;  and  from  the  universal  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was  not  the 
rich  country  for  which  he  sought.  But,  conformably 
to  his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of  those  regions 
of  Asia  which  stretched  towards  the  east,  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles  which  geogra- 
phers described  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent 
to  India.  Having  observed  that  most  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  seen  wore  small  plates  of  gold,  by  way 
of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagerly  inquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed 
towards  the  south,  and  made  him  comprehend  by 
signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries  situated  in  that 
quarter.  Thither  he  immediately  determined  to  direct 
his  course,  in  full  confidence  of  finding  thf^re  those 
opulent  regions  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  and  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils 
and  dangers.  He  took  along  with  him  seven  of  the 
natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring  the  Spa- 
nish language,  they  might  serve  as  guides  and  inter- 
preters ;  and  those  innocent  people  considered  it  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  when  they  were  selected  to  accom- 
pany him. 

He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the 
largest,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and  Isabella.  He  in- 
quired every  where  for  gold,  and  the  sii^ns  that  were 
uniformly  made  by  way  of  answer,  confirmed  him  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  brought  from  the  south.  He 
followed  that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  country 
which  appeared  very  extensive,  not  perfectly  level, 
like  those  which  he  had  already  vi^^ited,  but  so  diver- 
sified with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and 
plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove 
an  island,  or  part  of  the  continent.     The  natives  of 
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metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.  Co- 
lumbus ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course  thi- 
ther ;  but  Martin  Alonzo  Finzon,  impatient  to  be  the 
lirst  who  should  take  possession  of  the  treasures  which 
this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  his  com- 
panions, regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  signals  to 
slacken  sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not 
reach  Hayti  till  the  6th  of  December.     He  called 
the  port,  where  he  first  touched,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  be  was  employed  ;  and  it  is  the  only  coun- 
try, of  those  he  had  yet  discovered,  which  has  retained 
the  name  that  he  gave  it.     As  he  could  neither  meet 
with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants, who  fled  in  great  consternation  towards  the 
woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  sailing  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  is!  nd,  he  entered  another 
harbour,  which  he  called  Conception.     Here  he  was 
more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who 
was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her  with 
great  gentleness,  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such 
toys  as  they  knew  were  most  valued  in  those  regions. 
The  description  which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen  of 
the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers ; 
their  admiration  of  the  trinkets,  which  she  shewed 
with  exultation  ;  and  their  eagerness  to  participate  of 
the  same  favours,  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced 
many  of  them  to  repair  to  the  harbour.     The  strange 
objects  which  they  beheld,  and  the  baubles  which 
Columbus  bestowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified  their 
curiosity  and  their  wishes.     They  nearly  resembled 
the   people   of  Guanahani   and  Cuba.     They  were 
naked  like  them,  ignorant  and  simple.     Here  Colum- 
bus was  visited  by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  country. 
He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp  known  among  a  sim- 
ple people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  oi 
his  subjects,  who  served  him  with  great  respect.     Hi'< 
di'portnjeiit  was  grave  and  stately,  very  reserved  to- 
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wards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  an«]  the 
Spaniards  extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral 
some  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  work- 
manship, receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  value> 
but  highly  acceptable  to  him. 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mmes 
which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  interrogate  all  the 
natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  concern- 
ing their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out 
a  mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cihao,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  farther  towards  the 
east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to  him 
the  same  with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  cast,  distinguished 
the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doubted  with  respect 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which  he  had  disco- 
vered to  the  remote  parts  of  Asia ;  and  in  full  expec- 
tation of  reaching  soon  those  regions  which  had  been 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  east.  He  put  into  a  commodious  harbour, 
which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that  district 
to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique, 
named  Guacanahari.  He  immediately  sent  messen- 
gers to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to 
him  the  present  of  a  mask  curiously  fashioned,  with 
the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited 
him  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  near  the  harbour 
now  called  Cape  Fran9ois,  some  leagues  towards  the 
east.  Columbus  despatched  some  of  his  officers  to 
visit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with 
greater  dignity,  seemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They 
returned  with  such  favourable  accounts  both  of  the  * 
country  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Columbus  im- 
patient for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which 
he  had  been  invited. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas,  on 
the  24th  of  December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the 
sea  perfectly  calm  ;  and  as,  amidst'the  multiplicity  of 
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occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  for  two 
retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some  re- 
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pose,  having  committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.     The 
pilot,  dreadinjif  no  danjjer,  carelessly  left  the  helm  to 
an   inexperienced   cabin-boy,  and  the   ship,  carried 
away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  ajjainst  a  rock.     J'ho 
violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Coluinl)Us.     lie  ran 
up  to  the  deck.     There  all  was  confusion  and  de- 
spair.    He   alone   retained   presence   of  mind.     He 
ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  bo;it,  and  carry 
out  an  anchor  astern  ;  but,  instead  of  obeyinj^,  they 
made  off  towards  tiie  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a 
league  distant.     He  then  commanded  the  masts  to  be 
cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  all  his 
endeavours  wore  too  late  ;  the  vessel  opened  near  the 
keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water  that  us  loss  was  in- 
evitable.    The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely 
assistance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew 
to  save  their  lives.     As  soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of 
this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  theii 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.     Instead  of  takinij 
advantage  of  the  distress  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment, 
they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  sincere 
condolence.     They  put  to  sea  a  nuntber  of  canoes, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  in 
saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck  ;  and, 
by  the  united  labour  of  m  many  hands,  almost  every 
thing  of  value  was  carried  ashore.     As  fast  as  the 
goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari  in  person  took  charge 
of  them.     Next  morning  this  prince  visited  Colum- 
bus, who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endea- 
voured to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that 
he  possessed  to  repair  it. 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such,  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  hitherio  procured  no 
intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Europe, 
in  order  to  pre-occupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sovereign, 
as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled.    There  remained  but  one  vessel, 
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and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  squadron, 
to  traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  to  carry  mo  many 
men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of  those  circumstances 
was  alarmin^r,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with 
the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pin- 
zon,  and  of  efFacinf^  the  unfiivourable  impressions 
which  his  misrepresentations  might  make  in  Spain, 
made  it  necessary  to  return  thither  without  delay. 
The  difficulty  of  taking  such  a  number  of  persons 
aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of 
the  people,  had  already  induced  him  to  form.  He 
resolved  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew  in  the  island,  that 
by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of 
the  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature 
of  the  country,  search  for  mines,  and  prepare  for  the 
commodious  settlement  of  the  colony,  with  which  he 
purposed  to  return.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  his 
men,  all  approved  of  the  design ;  and  many  offered 
voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number  of  those  who 
should  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution 
of  this  scheme,  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Guaca- 
nahari;  and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon  presented 
to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing 
it.  Columbus  having,  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressed  some  curiosity 
to  know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to 
fly  with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his 
s'liips,  the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  country  was 
mv\ch  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people 
whcm  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited  several 
islands  to  the  south-east.  These  he  described  as  a 
fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands;  and 
as  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  appearance  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives,  however 
numerous,  durst  not  face  in  battle,  they  had  recourse 
to  their   usual  method  of  securing  their  safety,  by 
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Uying  into  tliu  thickest  and  most  iinpenotrablo  woodti. 
Columbus  iustautly  oHbrod  liiui  the  ns-tistanco  of  the 
Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies  ;  ho  engaged  to  t.iko 
hun  an(i  his  people  under  the  protection  of  the  power- 
ful monarch  whom  ho  served,  and  offered  to  leave  in 
the  island  stich  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  be 
sulficicnt,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from 
future  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past  wroiigs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  thougnt  himself  already  safe  under  the 
pafionage  of  beings  sprung  fiom  heaven,  and  superior 
to  the  power  of  mortal  men.  rho  grountl  was  marked 
out  for  a  small  fort,  which  Columbus  called  NaviiLid, 
because  he  had  landed  there  on  (Miristmas-day.  A 
deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were 
fortitied  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns  saved  out 
of  the  admiral  s  ship,  were  planted  upon  them,  in 
ten  days  the  work  was  finished  ;  that  simple  race  of 
men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erect- 
ing this  first  monument  of  their  own  servitude.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Columbus,  by  his  caresses  a;:d  liberality, 
laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion  whici.  ilie  natives 
entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  Hu»  while  he  endea- 
voured to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  do  good,  l\e  wished  likewise  to  give  them  some 
striking  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such 
as  were  the  objects  of  their  indignation.  With  this 
view,  in  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  he  drew  up  his 
men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an  ostentatious  but 
innocent  display  of  the  sharpness  of  the  Spanish 
swords,  of  the  force  of  their  spears,  and  the  operation 
of  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  people,  strangers  to 
the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile 
weapons  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with  the  bones  of 
fishes,  wooden  swords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the 
fire,  wondered  anil  trembled.  Before  this  surprise  of 
fear  had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to 
be  fired.  The  sudden  explosion  struck  them  with 
such  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  hands  ;  and  w'lien  they  beheld 
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the  astonishing  effiict  of  thu  biilluis  among  thd  Uava, 
towards  which  the  cantioit  had  bctMi  pomted,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  impoHsiblu  to  n;sist  men,  wlui 
had  thu  command  of  such  destructive  instrumenls, 
and  who  camo  armed  with  thundor  and  iighttiiiig 
against  their  enemies. 

After  giving  such  impressions  botii  of  the  benefi- 
cence and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  Colund)us  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his 
people  to  remain  in  the  island,  lie  intrusted  the 
command  ot  these  to  Uiego  do  Arado,  a  gentleman 
of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
and  furnished  him  with  every  thing  riuiuisito  for  the 
subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colony.  lie 
promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
possession  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of 
their  discoveries.  In  the  mean  time  he  engaged  to 
mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  cpieen,  and  to 

rdace  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous 
ight. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the  4ih  of  Janu- 
ary, 1493,  and  steering  towards  thu  (fdsr,  discovered 
and  gave  names  to  mo-^t  of  tlie  harbours  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  islam!.  On  the  ()th  he  descried  the 
Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation 
of  more  than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct,  by  pretending  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented 
from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admiral  felt 
such  satisfaction  in  this  junction  with  his  consort, 
which  delivered  him  from  many  disquieting  appre- 
hensions, that,  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  ad- 
mitted of  it  without  difficulty,  and  restored  him  to 
favour.  During  his  absence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon 
had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired 
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some  gold  by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had 
made  no  discovery  of  any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
per of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  Accordingly,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the 
north-east,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on 
board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from 
the  different  islands  which  he  discovered  ;  and  besides 
the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he 
had  collected  specimens  of  all  the  productions  which 
were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the 
several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds, 
and  other  natural  curiosities,  which  might  attract  the- 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  14th  of 
February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred 
leagues  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  when  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increasing 
rage,  which  terminated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every 
thing  that  the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  Columbus 
could  devise  was  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  ships. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable.  The  sailors  had  recourse  to 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  to 
vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  dictates, 
or  superstition  suggests,  to  the  aflfrighted  mind  of  man. 
No  prospect  of  deliverance  appearing,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in 
such  awful  situations,  when  certain  death;  in  one  of  his 
most  terrible  forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  en- 
dure feelings  of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  was  now  to  perish.  Less  affected 
with  the  loss  of  life,  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved,  he 
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retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote,  upon  parchment,  a 
short  account  of  the  vo\  age  which  he  had  made,  oi 
the  course  which  he  liad  taken,  of  the  situation  and 
riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  and 
of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapped 
up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake 
of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  up,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate 
accident  mijjht  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  world. 

At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save  a  life 
reserved  for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the 
sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land  j  and 
though  uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it. 
They  soon  kne'"  't  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores 
or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
There,  after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in 
which  Columbus  displayed  no  less  spirit  than  pru- 
dence, he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, greatly  disquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which 
he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurricane,  did 
not  appear ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had 
foundered  at  sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ; 
afterwards,  his  former  suspicions  recurred,  and  he  be- 
came apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for 
Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him,  and,  by 
giving  the  first  account  of  his  discoveries,  might  ob- 
tain some  share  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  great  distance 
from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near  the  end  of  his 
voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  dis- 
aster, another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in 
violence ;  and  after  driving  before  it  during  two  days 
and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  river 
'J'agus.  Upon  application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  he 
was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon  ;  where  he  was 
received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  due  to  a 
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man  who  had  pcifoitniHl  ihinj^s  so  oxtraDrdiuary  and 
unexpected.  Tlie  king adi'lited  him  into  his|)re8ence, 
treated  him  with  the  highest  resueot,  and  listened  to 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage  with  aditii- 
ration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his 
puit,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to 
prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  very  persons, 
who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves, 
and  fatal  to  their  country,  had  lately  rejected  them 
as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  designing  adventurer. 

Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that 
he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  15th 
of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos,  seven 
months  and  eleven  ilays  from  tiie  time  when  he  set 
out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
WIS  discovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When  the  prosperous 
issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  produc- 
tions, brought  from  tlie  countries  which  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  ett'usion  of  joy  was  general  and  un- 
bounded. The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  liied; 
Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours, 
and  all  the  people,  in  solemn  procession,  accom- 
panied him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they 
relumed  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully 
conducted  and  crowned  with  success  a  voyage  of 
greater  length  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  tlie  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Pinta, 
which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven  far  to 
the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  tlie 
king  and  queen,  who  were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his 
arrival  and  success.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less 
astonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event, 
desired  Columbus,  in  terms  ihe  most  respectful  aiul 


jyney  to  Barcelona    Jh«   ^'""r^^e"-     Uurin.  h  , 
^'  J^cent  countr;    ?o^,owf„f  rP'^  ^'^^^^J  from  the 

'•''"''ration  and  aMaue,,;         "'"'^  "'^"''^  ^'^h 
^:'J  conducted,  by  order* of    I  r'*""!:'^  '"^"  ^^e  c  v 

s.Mh  d.sti„.ui.s|,ino.  lustre  inf.      ^'^•'"^'  ^'^'■'•''  »d'U 

^^''•'''  ''«  l.ad  discovered   ma  ^  ^'"^  '^'  '"""^^'^' 
;'":;"lar  complexion,  tl^  wSd  nl ^r^'-''  ^"'^  '^3'  *'««'> 

'''••^''>  and  uncouth  finery    aDP!'"^??.;>'  °''"^*^'-  ^ea- 
«f''er  species.     Next  to  thnm^'^       ^^  '"''*'  ""^^  ^^  ^n- 

;;^^'"f«o^«old.fa,shro„eVbvU.p?7''''"'^^  ^''^  °'*»"- 
l''^'  J;'ains  of  .rold  ^  ''■^  ^  f  "^"^e  art  of  the  natives 

"^the  same  mttal  gX  Jin'^  '"°""*^'"«'  ^"'^  ^^ 
appeared  the  various  rnm       r   '^  "^^''«-     After  these 

r^^  -entries  rg:trz'tr'^'^'^^  "^-'^-'co! 

^'»n^-     Columbus  Self  .        ^L'  '^""O"'*  Pi-ociuc 
<^'.tracted  the  eyes  of  al  ^i"'"^  '^'  Focession.  and 

^"' admiration  on  the  eitrt  H-^""*'^^''-  ""^^  i^^^^i 
Pe-'or  sagacity  aSd  fortSe    h  7  '"^"'  "^°^«  '^u" 
;;"untrymen.  ify  a  mute  concLl. ?  r  """'^"^'^^^   'h«'> 
i-e  knowledge  V  a  nerS  '^'7  P^^^  '^'^'  to 
''e'ia  received  him  clad  in.?  ■        'p'''*"^and  and  Isa- 
;;Pon  a  throne,  under  1  m  ^S7f  '''''''  ^"^  «-'-! 
•e  approached,  they  stooT^n  .    ?^  '^'"^P^^-     ^''^n 
f"eeled  to  kiss  their  hinl  P'         '"""^  ''''"  ««  ''e 
'"«««at  upon  a  Chi  r  preuLH^r^K"''^'^  '''"^  ^o  ta  e 
'••r'^umstantial  account  o7hY       "^  *'""•  *"^  to  give  a 
»'^''ed  his  narration    L^VT''i     ""^^^  ^^  h-i 
'o^n.  offered  up  solemn  thankf;"!',^"''^"'  ''"*^e>'"ff 
the  discovery  of 'those  new  rp  'l''"'«^^>'  ^^^  ''or 

^^Pected  so'many  uirn;.'^^47;'/-'n  which  they 
"'ngdoms  subject 'to  thn t  ^'  °  ^""^^  "^  upon  the 
°f  honour  tha  IVatLH^     ^°!;"""^«"t-     Evct  ma  k 
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Santa  Fe  :  \\U  fuiuily  wutt  eauubled  ;  tiio  kiiijj  and 
i|ueur»,  luul,  utter  their  exainple,  tlie  rourtierH,  treated 
hiu),  on  every  uceuiiiun,  with  all  the  ceroinoniouH  re- 
Nucot  |>i\id  tu  persons  uC  the  highi^st  rank.*  Hut  what 
pleased  hint  ntost,  as  it  ^rutilied  his  active  ntind,  bent 
oontinutilly  upon  great  ohjet^ts.  was  an  ortUM-  to  e(|uip, 
without  tielay,  on  anniuntMit  of  such  lone,  as  nughi 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession  ol  the  countries 
which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in  search 
of  those  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  Htill  confi- 
dently expected  to  find. 

While  preparations  wore  nuiking  for  this  expedi- 
tion, the  fame  of  CoUunbus's  successful  voyage  spread 
over  ilurope,  and  excited  general  attention.  i'ho 
multitude,  struck  with  anuizenteut  when  they  heard 
that  a  new  world  luul  been  found,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve an  event  so  much  above  their  concttption.  JNlcn 
of  science,  capable  of  conjprehcndirjg  the  nature  and 
of  discerning  the  ellects  ot  this  great  discovery,  re- 
ceived the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy. 
Various  opinions  and  conjectures  were  formed  con- 
cerning the  new-found  countries,  and  what  division  of 
the  earth  they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  te- 
naciously to  his  original  opinion,  that  they  should  be 
reckoned  a  part  oftliosovast  regions  in  Asia,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  India.  I'his  senti- 
ment was  continued  by  the  observations  whi(;h  he 
made  concerning  the  productions  of  the  countries  ho 
had  discovered.  Ciold  was  known  to  abound  in  In- 
dia, and  he  had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of 
it  in  the  islands  which  he  visited,  as  led  him  to  believe 
that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton,  an- 
other production  of  the  Hast  Indies,  was  common  there. 

*  At  one  of  tli«  liitnqueU  wliii'h  wt>re  (c'vpi)  to  liiin,  nci'iirrtd  th« 
wvll-knowi)  oin'uiiiitiuiicu  of  tlu-  vs:g.  A  ('oiirtlcr  prt'M'iil,  itnimtlfiil 
of  the  hoiioiint  paid  lo  l'oluni()Ui«,  uliniplly  iukc«l  liliii,  Wliftlur  I10 
Ihuuitlit  thnt  if  lielmil  not  diM'ovciva  (he  new  world,  there  wonld  h;ive 
been  uanlinir  men  In  Sp.iln  ou|inlile  of  the  enlerpriite  >  ColiniibiM 
Biikle  no  direct  reply ;  but,  tiikiUk;  un  eir?,  invited  tlie  eoii<|mny  to 
malke  it  stand  on  one  end;  eai  li  one  iitleinpted  it  In  vuiii;  on  wliicli 
Odunibu*  hrt>ke  one  end,  and  lel'i  U  sliindiiiir  on  the  broken  piiii,illiiv 
trutiiiK,  In  thi»  flinple  manner,  timt  when  he  h:ul  onee  shewn  iliu  wR)( 
to  the  new  world,  uothiag  wnt  eonler  than  to  fullow  It. 
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animals,  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with 
utensils  and  instruments  of  every  sort,  and  with  such 
artificers  as  might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant  colony. 
But,  formidable  and  well-provided  as  this  fleet  was, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to  the 
possession  of  the  newly  discovered  countries  upon  it« 
operations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessary 
to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  ter- 
ritories which  they  wished  to  occupy.  The  pope,  as 
the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  Alexander  VI.  a  pontiff  infamou!$ 
for  every  crime  which  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the 
papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's 
subject,  and  very  solicitous  to  secure  the  protection 
of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was 
extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarchs.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he 
appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole 
to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
Azores,  should  serve  as  a  limit  between  them  ;  and,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to  the  east  of 
this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to 
the  west  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards.  Zeal  for  propa- 
gating the  Christian  faith  was  the  consideration  em- 
ployed by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  issuing 
it.  In  order  to  manifest  some  concern  for  this  laudable 
object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction  of  father 
BoyI,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apos- 
tolical vicar,  were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
natives.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought 
along  with  him,  havin;.j  received  some  tincture  of 
Christian  knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much  so- 
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chief  persons  of  his  court,  standing  as  their  godfathers. 
Those  first  fruits  of  the  New  World  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men  wished,  and 
had  reason  to  expect. 

Nothing  now  reta/Jed  the  departure  of  the  fleet. 
Columbus  was  extremely  impatient  to  revisit  the 
colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career 
of  glory  upon  "hich  he  had  entered.  He  set  sail  from 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  25ih  of  September,  and 
touching  again  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered 
further  towards  the  south  than  in  his  former  voyage. 
By  holding  this  course,  he  enjoyed  more  steadily  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  winds  which  reign  within  the 
tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a  larger  cluster  of 
islands,  situated  considerably  to  the  east  of  those  which 
he  had  already  discovered.  On  the  26th  day  after  his 
departure  from  Gomera,  he  made  land.  It  was  one 
of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Deseada,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of 
his  crew  to  discover  some  part  of  the  New  World. 
After  this  he  visited  successively  Dominica,  Mariga- 
lante,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico,  and  several  other  islands,  scattered  in  his  way 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-west.  All  these  he 
found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people 
whom  Guacanahari  had  painted  in  such  frightful 
colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land 
without  meeting  with  such  a  reception,  as  discovered 
the  martial  and  daring  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in 
their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  horrid  feasts 
which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  war. 

But  Columbus,  eager  to  know  the  state  of  the 
colony  which  he  had  planted,  made  no  stay  in  any  of 
those  islands,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola. 
When  he  arrived  on  Navidad,  the  station  in  which  he 
had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  of 
Arida,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared, 
and  expected  every  moment  to  see  them  running  with 
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transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their  countrymen.     Full 
of  solicitude  about  their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his 
mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  instantly  to 
land.    All  the  natives  from  whom  he  might  have  re- 
ceived information  had  fled.     But  the  fort  which  he 
had  built  was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered 
garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utensils  scattered  about 
it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  garrison.     While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.    From 
him  Columbus  received  a  particular  detail  of  what 
had  happened  after  his  departure  from  the  island.    As 
soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  and 
authority  of  Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the 
garrison  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  officer  whom  he 
had  invested  with  command.    They  roamed  in  small 
parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and 
insolence  to  every  corner  of  it.     Gentle  and  timid  as 
the  people  were,  those  unprovoked  injuries  at  length 
exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their  courage. 
The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards 
chiefly  infested  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  con- 
tained, surprised  and  cut  off  several  of  them,  while 
they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  their  conduct 
had  been  altogether  inoffensive.     He  then  assembled 
his  subjects,  and  surrounding  the  fort,  set  it  on  fire. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  defending  it,  the 
rest  perishing  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by 
crossmg  an  arm  of  the  sea.     Guacanahari,  whom  all 
their  exactions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards, 
took  arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
protect  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was 
still  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the 
suspicions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Columbus  per- 
ceived so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture 
for  inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  scrupulous  accu- 
racy, that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of  his 
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officers,  who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that 

grince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen 
y  attacking  his  subjects.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time 
in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he  took  precautions  for  pre* 
venting  any  future  injury.  With  this  view  he  made 
choice  of  a  situation  more  healthy  and  commodious 
than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a 
town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spa'^i  )us  bay,  and  obliging 
every  person  to  put  his  hand  to  «  work  on  which  their 
common  safety  depended,  the  houses  and  ramparts 
were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  as 
to  afford  them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city, 
the  first  that  the  Europeans  founded  in  the  New 
World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
the  queen  of  Castile. 

In  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had 
to  contend  with  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mu- 
tinous disposition,  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many  of  them  were 
gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  la- 
bour, and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  ihc 
sanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  splendid  and  exaggerated 
description  of  their  countrymen  who  returned  from  the 
first  voyage,  or  by  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Columbus, 
that  the  country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either 
the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,  from  which 
Solomon  imported  those  precious  commodities  which 
suddenly  diffused  such  extraordinary  riches  through 
his  kingdom.  But  when,  instead  of  that  golden  harvest 
which  they  had  expected  to  reap  without  toil  or  pains, 
the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
attained  but  by  the  slow  and  persevering  efforts  of 
industry,  the  disappointment  of  those  chimerical  hopes 
occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on 
despair,  and  led  to  general  discontent.  The  spirit  of 
disaffection  spread,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  mierht  have  been  faial  to  Columbus  and  the 
colony.     Happily  he  discovered  it;  and,  seumg  the 
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riogleaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  pri- 
soners into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched  twelve  of  the 
ships  which  had  served  as  transports,  with  an  earnest 
request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  large  supply 
of  provisions. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness,  which, 
by  allowing  his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  dis- 
appointment, nourished  the  spirit  of  discontent,  Co- 
lumbus planned  several  expeditions  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under 
the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  en- 
terprising officer,  to  visit  ihe  district  of  Cibao,  which 
was  said  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and 
followed  him  in  person  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops.  In  this  expedition  he  displayed  all  the  pomp 
of  military  magniiicence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in 
order  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  natives.  He 
marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial  music,  and 
with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes 
in  the  front  and  sometimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were 
the  first  horses  which  appeared  in  the  New  World, 
they  were  objects  of  terror  no  less  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians.  They  imaghied  that  the  horse  and 
the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed  they 
were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength 
they  considered  as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his 

{>ower,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their 
ove  and  confidence.  The  district  of  Cibao  answered 
the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was 
mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and 
brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dust  or  in  grains, 
some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians 
had  never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  The 
small  quantity  of  that  precious  metal  which  they  pos- 
sesseJ.  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
or  washed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that 
fall  within  the  tropics.  But,  from  those  indications, 
the  Spaniards  couid  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country 
contained  rich  treasures  in  its  bowels,  of  which  they 
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hoped  soon  to  be  masters.  In  ordc?  'o  secure  the 
command  nf  this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erected 
a  small  fort  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of  his  incredulous  fol- 
lowers, who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  pro- 
duced gold,  until  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
touched  it  with  their  hands. 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of 
wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very  seasonably 
to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  was  affected 
with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  Their  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  mostly  consumed,  and  the  diseases  pre- 
dominant in  the  torrid  zone  began  to  spread  among 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unusual  symp- 
toms of  those  maladies,  they  exclaimed  against  Co- 
lumbus and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage, 
who,  by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of 
Hispaniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  bar- 
barous uncultivated  land,  where  they  must  either  be 
cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of 
checking,  joined  in  those  seditious  complaints.  Father 
Boyl,  the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority 
and  address  of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination 
and  tranquillity  in  the  colony  ;  but  when,  by  his  un- 
wearied endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  so  far 
restored  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  island, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  his  discoveries,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  those  new  countries  with 
which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  con- 
nected with  any  region  of  the  earth  already  known, 
or  whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  a  separate 
portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil of  officers,  to  govern  the  island  in  his  absence  ;  and 
gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Don  Pedro 
Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  tlie 
authority   of  the  Spaniards   among   the  inhabitants. 
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Having  left  them  very  particular  instructions  jvith 
respect  to  their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the 
24th  of  April,  with  one  ship  and  two  small  baiks, 
under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of 
full  five  months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  hardships  to  which  persons  of  his  profession 
are  exposed,  without  making  any  discovery  of  impor- 
tance, except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  A:*  he  ranged 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  he  was  entangled 
in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible  number  of 
small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Garden.  In  this  unknown  course,  among 
rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  contrary  winds, 
assaulted  with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the 
terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almost 
incessant  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  provi- 
sions fell  short ;  his  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  as 
well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  desperate  extremities 
against  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  such  various  forms, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe 
every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every 
order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it.  But 
this  unremitted  fatigue  of  body,  and  intense  applica- 
tion of  mind,  overpowering  his  constitution,  though 
naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a  feverish 
disorder,  which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  de- 
prived him  of  sense  and  memory,  and  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  the  sudden  emo- 
tion of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  hii  brother 
Bartholomew  at  Isabella,  occasioned  such  a  flow  of 
spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recovery.  It  was 
now  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  whom  simi- 
larity of  talents  united  in  close  friendship,  had  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  during  that  long  period 
there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  them.  Bar- 
tholomew^ after  finishing  his  negotiation  in  the  court 
of  England,  had  set  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of 
France.     At  Paris  he  received  an  account  of  the  ex- 
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traordinary  discoveries  which  bis  brother  had  made  in 
his  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was  then  preparing  to 
embark  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  naturally 
induced  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  the  admiral  had  sailed  for  Mispaniola  before 
he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a 
person  whose  merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  con- 
spicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what  consolation  his 
presence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  command  of  three  ships,  which  they 
had  appointed  to  carry  provisions  to  the  colony  at 
Isabella. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when 
Columbus  stood  more  in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of 
assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing  with 
him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  al- 
though the  provisions  now  brought  from  Europe 
afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the 
calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  support  them  long,  and  the  island  did 
not  hitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  their  suste- 
nance. They  were  threatened  with  another  danger, 
still  more  formidable  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No 
sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  than  tl.e  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  free  from  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  conforming  to 
the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dispersed 
in  straggling  parties  over  the  island,  lived  at  discretion 
upon  the  natives,  wasted  their  provisions,  seized  their 
women,  and  treated  that  inoffensive  race  with  all  the 
insolence  of  military  oppression. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their 
sufferings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary 
departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in  silence, 
and  dissembled  their  sorrow  ;  but  they  now  perceived 
that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permanent  as  if  was  in- 
tolerable.     The   Spaniards  had  built   a  town,    and 
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surroundi'd  it  with  mmpntt-s.  They  hint  erectiHi  ftuts 
in  different  places.  Ihvy  had  enclosed  lunl  sown 
several  fioKls.  It  was  njiparent  that  they  oanic  not 
to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it.  rhough  tlio 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the 
state  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  so  uu- 
perfoct,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their  own 
consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
afford  subsistence  to  these  new  comers.  Self-preser- 
vation prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of 
guests  who  wasted  so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  pro- 
visions. The  injuries  which  they  sufforeil  added  to 
their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  had  long  ex- 
pected that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert 
the  destruction  with  which  thoy  were  threatened, 
either  by  tlie  slow  consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the 
violence  of  their  oppressors,  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
sume courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders 
with  unitiul  t'orce,  and  drive  them  from  the  settle- 
ments of  which  they  had  violently  taken  possession. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  pre- 
vailed aujong  the  Indians,  when  Columbus  returned 
to  Isabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unprovoked  outrages 
of  the  Spaniai*ds,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle  natures,  formed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed 
hardly  susceptible,  they  waited  only  for  a  signal  from 
their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several 
stragglers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  united 
the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Co- 
lumbus, as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  the  employ- 
ing of  which  against  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hi- 
therto avoided  with  the  greatest  olicitude.  Unequal 
as  the  conflict  may  seem,  between  the  naked  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  World,  armed  with  clubs,  sticks 
hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden  swords,  and  arrows 
jwinted  with  bones  or  fluits  •  and  troops  accustomed 
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to  thu  di^^(-iplille,  and  provided  with  tlic  iusliuments 
of  destruction,  known  in  the  Kui'opeau  art  of  war,  the 
situation  of  the  SpuniurdH  was  far  from  being  exempt 
from  danger.  The  vast  superiority  of  the  natives  m 
number,  compensated  many  defects.  A  handful  of 
men  was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation  ;  two> 
thirds  of  the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many 
of  those  who  survived  wore  incapable  of  service.  The 
body  which  took  the  field  consisted  only  of  tvjo  hun- 
dred foot,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  large  dogs  ;  arid 
how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to  mention  the  la;«t 
as  coujposmg  part  of  a  military  force,  they  were  tiot 
perhaps  the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  tho 
whole,  when  employed  against  naked  and  timid  In- 
dians. Ail  the  caziques  of  the  island,  Guacanahari 
except(}d,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppose  Cohnnbus, 
with  forces  amountinir,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish 
historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most 
open  plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow 
them  time  to  perceive  their  error,  -  o  aiier  their  po- 
sition. He  attacked  them  during  uie  nit^ht,  when  un- 
disciplined troops  are  least  capable  of  acting  with 
union  and  concert,  and  obtained  an  easy  and  blood- 
less victory.  The  consternation  with  which  the  Indians 
were  filled  by  the  noise  ami  havoc  made  by  the  fire- 
arms, by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fierce  onset  of  the  dogs,  was  so  great,  that  they  threw 
(•'wn  their  weapons  and  fled,  without  attempting  re- 
sistance. Many  were  slain  ;  more  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  reduced  to  servitude  ;  and  so  thoroughly 
were  the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that  moment  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all 
thoughts  of  contending  with  aggressors  whom  they 
deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching 
through  the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish 
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government,  without   meeting   with  anj   opposition. 
He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  fourteen.     Each  person  who  lived  in  those 
districts  where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay 
quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.     I'his  was  the  first 
regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  exactions  still  more  intolerable.     Such  an 
imposition  was  extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims 
which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated,  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  treating  them.     But  intrigues  were 
carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in 
order  to  undermine  his  power,  and  discredit  his  opera- 
tions, which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own 
system  of  administration.     Margarita  and  father  Boyl 
weit  now  at  court,  and  in  order  to  justify  their  own 
conduct,  or  to  gratify  their  resentment,  watched  with 
malevolent  attention  for  every  opportunity  of  spread- 
ing insinuations  to   his  detriment.     Fonseca,  arch- 
deacon of  Seville,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason 
which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned, 
that   he   listened   with   partiality  to  every  invective 
against  him.     Columbus  saw  that  there  was  but  one 
method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing 
all  his  adversaries.    He  must  produce  such  a  quantity 
of  gold  as  would  not  only  justify  what  he  had  reported 
with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but  en- 
courage Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  pro- 
secuting  his  plans.     The  necessity  of  obtaining  it, 
forced  him  not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax  upon 
the  Indians,  but  to  exact  payment  of  it  with  extreme 
rigour. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the  In- 
dians were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute 
demanded  of  them,  appeared  so  intolerable  an  evil,  to 
men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless,  im- 
provident  indolence,  that   they  had  recourse  to  an 
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expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke, 
which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  those  op- 
pressors whom  they  durst  not  attempt  to  expel ;  and 
from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards,  they  con- 
cluded the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practicable. 
With  this  view  they  suspended'  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture ;  they  sowed  no  maize,  thej  pulled  up 
the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  planted, 
and  retiring  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  ene- 
mies. This  desperate  resolution  produced  in  some  de- 
gree the  eiFects  which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  extreme  want;  but  they  received 
such  seasonable  supplies  of  provisions  from  Europe, 
and  found  so  many  resources  in  their  own  ingenuily 
and  industry,  that  they  suffered  no  great  loss  of  men. 
The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of  their  own 
ill-concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people, 
shut  up  in  the  mountainous  or  wooded  part  of  the 
country,  without  any  food  but  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  soon  felt  the  utmost  distresses 
of  famine.  This  brought  on  contagious  diseases; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished,  after  ex- 
periencing misery  in  all  its  <  irious  forms. 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his 
enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  deprive 
liim  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  services 
and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hard- 
ships unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement,  the  calamities 
occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters 
attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  repre- 
sented as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsiderate 
ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to  preserve  disci- 
pline and  subordination  was  denominated  excess  of 
rigour ;  the  punishments  whith  he  inflicted  upon  the 
mutinous  and   disorderly  were  imputed   to  cruelty 
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These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous 
court,  that  a  coinmissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to 
Higpaniola,  and  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  Colum- 
bus. By  the  recommendation  of  his  enemies,  Aguado, 
a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  the  person  to  whom 
this  important  trust  was  committed.  Puffed  up  with 
such  sudden  elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  self-importance, 
and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence,  which  are 
natural  to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected 
dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  which  they  are 
not  equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  ac- 
cusation against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only 
the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even  the  Indians,  to 
produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  spirit  uf  dissension  in  the  island,  without 
establishing  any  regulations  of  public  utility,  or  that 
tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs,  with  the  odium  of 
which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  administration. 
As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situa- 
tion must  be,  if  he  should  remain  in  the  country  while 
such  a  partial  inspector  observed  his  motions,  and 
controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he  took  the  resolution  of 
returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of 
all  his  transactions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
points  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  adversaries, 
oefore  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose  justice 
and  discernment  he  expected  an  equal  and  a  favour- 
able decision.  He  committed  the  administration  of 
affairs,  during  his  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew  his 
brother,  with  the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  lieutenant- 
governor.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate,  and  which 
proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony, 
iie  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  justice^  with  very 
extensive  powers. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but 
determined  confidence  of  a  man  conscious  nut  only  of 
inirtgrity,  but  of  haviug  performed  great  services. 
Ferdmand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility 
tu  lending  too  luvourabie  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  un- 
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founded  accusations,  received  him  with  such  distin- 
guished marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with 
shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more 
heard  of  at  that  juncture.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the 
cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value,  which  Colum- 
bus produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  mal- 
contents had  propagated  with  respect  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country.  By  reducing  the  Indians  to  obedi- 
ence, and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  large  accession  of  new  subjects, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  revenue  that  promised  to 
be  considerable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  co- 
pious was  opened.  Great  and  unexpected  as  those 
advantages  were,  Columbus  represented  them  only  as 
preludes  to  fuLu  '  cquisitions,  and  as  the  earnest  of 
more  importan  veries,  which  he  still  meditated, 

and  to  which  ti.^.v>  ne  had  already  made  would  con- 
duct him  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances made  such  an  impression,  not  only  upon 
Isabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the 
patroness  of  all  C<  Iambus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon 
Ferdinand,  who  laving  originally  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt  to  doubt  of 
their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony 
in  Hispaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it 
a  permanent  establishment,  and  to  furnish  Columbus 
with  such  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for 
those  new  countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be 
confident.  The  measures  most  proper  for  accomplish- 
ing both  these  designs  were  con  rented  with  Colum- 
bus. Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the  first 
voyage  to  the  Now  World ;  and  though,  in  the 
second,  settlement  had  been  proposed,  the  precau- 
iions  taken  for  that  purpose  had  either  been  insuf- 
ficient, or  were  rendered  inefr(  'ual  by  the  mijtinous 
spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforeseen  calamities 
arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be 
formed  of  a  regular  colony,  that  might  serve  as  a 
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model  in  all  future  establishments.  E/ery  particular 
was  considered  with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged 
with  a  scrupulous  accu  acy.  The  precise  number  of 
advei  tjrers  who  shoulc  be  permitted  to  embark  was 
fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  established, 
according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the 
colony.  A  suitable  number  of  women  was  to  be 
chosen  to  accompany  these  new  settlers.  As  it  was 
the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
scarcity  of  food  had  be  ;»n  the  occasion  of  so  much 
distress,  a  considerable  body  of  husbandmen  was 
to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no 
conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  produc- 
tions of  the  New  World  which  have  since  yielded 
such  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had 
formed  m.ignificent  ideas,  and  entertained  sanguine 
hopes,  with  respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the 
mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a  band  of  work- 
men, skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging 
and  refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All 
these  emigrants  were  to  receive  pay  and  subsistence 
for  some  years  at  the  public  expense. 

Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  liut  as  it  was  foreseen  that 
few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle  in  a  country, 
wh  se  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of 
tl'  jj  countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to 
i'ispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been  convicted 
of  crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature  ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  ofTenders  usually  sent  to  the  galleys 
should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  which 
were  to  be  opened.  Tliis  ad  vice,  given  without  due 
reflection,  was  as  inconsiderately  adopted.  It  was  not, 
however,  with  such  materials  that  the  foundations  of  a 
society,  destined  to  be  permanent,  should  have  been 
laid.  When  stic'.  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is 
admitted  into  ttjc  original  constitution  of  the  political 
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bers  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and  must  cer- 
tainly be  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effects. 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced  ;  and  the  other 
European  nations  having  successively  imitated  the 
practice  of  Spain  m  this  particular,  pernicious  conse- 
quences have  followed  in  their  settlements,  which 
can  be  imputed  to  no  other  cause. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and 
despatch,  the  royal  approbation  of  every  measure  and 
regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours  to  carry 
them  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  must 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man  less  accustomed 
to  encounter  and  to  surmount  diffitulties.  Those  de- 
lays must  he  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of 
Columbus's  enemies.  Astonished  at  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and  overawed  by 
his  presence,  they  gave  way,  for  some  time,  to  a  title 
of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity, 
however,  was  too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inactive. 
They  resumed  their  operations,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Fonseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was 
now  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Badajo',  they  threw 
in  so  many  obstacles  to  protract  the  preparations  for 
Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year  ela^7fled  before  he 
could  procure  two  ships  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years 
were  spent  before  the  small  squadron  was  equipped, 
of  which  he  himself  was  to  take  the  command. 

This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no 
great  burden,  and  but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long 
or  dangerous  navigation.  The  voyage  which  he  now 
meditated  was  in  a  course  different  from  any  he  had 
undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  peisuaded  that  the 
fertile  regions  of  Lidia  lay  to  the  south-west  of  those 
countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed,  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  finding  out  these,  to  stand 
directly  south  from  the  Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and 
then  to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind 
such  a  course,  which  blows  invariably  between 
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the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set  sail,  and  touched 
first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
Islands.  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  hin 
ships  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in 
Hispaniola ;  with  the  other  three,  he  continued  uis 
voyage  towards  the  south.  No  remarkable  occur- 
rence happened  until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees 
of  the  line.  There  they  vere  becalmed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  heat  became  so  excessive,  that  many 
of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquors  in  others  soured, 
and  t'^;eir  provisions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who 
had  never  ventured  so  far  to  the  south,  were  afraid  tl  at 
the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to  apprehend  the 
reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning 
thd  destructive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the 
globe.  They  were  relieved,  in  some  measure,  from 
their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain.  This,  how- 
ever, though  so  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men 
could  hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate 
the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  The  admiral  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with 
a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
course  to  the  nortli-west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  where  he  might  refit,  and  be  supplied 
with  proviidons. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the 
round  top  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  Land ! 
They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a  considerable 
island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it 
still  retains.  It  lies  on  the  ccst  of  Guiana,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  ot' 
the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World,  far 
surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It 
rolls  towards  the  ocean  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  and 
"ushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force,  that  when  it 
meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  un- 
common height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and 
ngitation  of  the  waves  no  less  surprising  than  for- 
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midable.  Columbus,  before  he  could  conceive  the 
danger,  was  entangled  among  those  adverse  currents 
and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  through  ,  narrow  strait, 
which  appeared  so  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La 
Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  consternation  which 
this  occasioned  permitted  him  to  reflect  upcn  the  nature 
of  an  appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  iliscerned  i.i  it 
a  source  of  comfort  and  hope.  He  justly  concluded 
that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained, 
could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  and  consequently 
that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover.  Full 
of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of 
those  provinces  which  are  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed  in  several  places, 
and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  re- 
sembled those  of  Hispaniola.  They  wore,  as  orna- 
ments, small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable 
value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European 
toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  better  understanding, 
and  greater  courage,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  country  produced  four-footed  mimals  of  several 
kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  oi  fowls  and  fruits. 
The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted  with  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  that  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  dis- 
coverer, he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described 
in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chose  for  the 
residence  of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that 
rendered  him  worthy  of  such  a  habitation.  Thns 
Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  discovering  to 
niankind  the  existence  of  a  new  world,  but  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  was  the  first  man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards 
to  that  vast  continent  which  has  be'in  the  chief  seat  o' 
their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their  treasures  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his 
fihips,  scarcity  of  provisions,  his  own  infirmities,  toge- 
ther with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  hb  discoveries  any  farther,  and  made 
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it  necessary  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola.  In  his  way 
thither  he  discovered  the  islands  of  Cubagua  and 
Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for 
their  pearl-fishery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola, 
he  was  wasted  to  an  extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and 
sickness ;  but  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  such 
a  situation,  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying 
that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country 
during  his  absence.  H's  brother,  the  adelantado,  in 
consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral  gave 
before  his  departure,  had  remced  the  colony  from 
Isabella  to  a  more  commodious  station,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  was  long  the  most  considerable  Euro- 
pean town  in  the  New  World,  and  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions  there.  As 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  establishr  in  this  new 
settlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they  might  neither 
languish  in  inactivity,  nor  have  leisure  to  form  new 
cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  reduced  to  obedience. 
As  the  people  were  unable  to  resist,  they  submitted 
every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  imposed.  But 
they  soon  found  the  burden  to  be  so  intolerable,  that, 
overawed  as  they  were  by  the  superior  power  of  their 
oppressors,  they  took  arms  against  them.  Those  in- 
surrections, however,  were  not  formidable.  A  conflict 
with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous 
nor  of  doubtful  issue. 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against 
them  in  the  field,  a  mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  more 
alarming  broke  out  among  the  Spaniaids.  The  ring- 
leader of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had 
placed  in  a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  He 
accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance 
and  severity;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  esta- 
blishing an  independent  dominion  in  the  country  ;  he 
taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  part  of  the 
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Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they  might  more 
easily  reduce  the  remainder  to  subjection ;  he  repre- 
sented it  as  unworthy  of  Castilians,  to  remain  the  tame 
and  passive  slaves  of  three  Genoese  adventurers. 
Holdan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
countrymen.  His  character  and  rank  added  vveight 
to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards 
made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader;  and,  taking  arms 
against  the  adelantado  and  hi"  brother,  seized  the 
king's  magazine  of  provisions,  and  endeavoured  to 
surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved 
by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus. 
The  mutineers  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province 
of  XaragUc,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  disclaim 
the  adelantado's  authority  themselves,  but  excited  the 
Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when 
Columbus  landed  at  St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had  despatched 
from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  un- 
skil fulness  of  tlie  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents, 
they  aad  been  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to 
the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan 
and  his  seditious  followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan 
carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
his  insurrection  against  the  adelantado,  and  employing 
his  utmost  address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded 
them  to  set  on  shore  a  considerable  part  of  the  new 
settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few 
arguments  to  prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his 
cause.  They  were  the  refuse  of  the  gaols  of  Spain, 
to  whom  idlenee",  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence 
were  familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course 
of  life  nearly  resembling  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships  perceiv- 
ing, when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  dis- 
embarkingr  so  many  of  their  men,  stood  away    uf 
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after  the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so 
wasted  during  a  voyage  of  such  long  continuance,  that 
they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony. 

By  this  junction  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and 
desperate  associates,  lloldan  became  extremely  for- 
midable, and  no  less  extravagant  m  his  demands. 
Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  ingra- 
titude, and  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his 
followers,  made  no  haste  to  take  the  field.  He  trem- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  kin!  ling  the  Hames  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power 
and  strength  of  both  must  be  so  much  wasted,  as  might 
encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite  and  complete 
their  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that 
the  prejudigss  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to 
take  arms,  had  so  far  infected  those  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverse,  and  all  cold 
to  the  service.  From  such  sentiments,  with  respect  to 
the  public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own 
situation,  he  chose  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  fight. 
By  a  seasonable  proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to 
such  ns  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he 
made  impression  upon  some  of  the  malcontents.  By 
engaging  to  grant  suth  as  should  desire  it  the  liberty 
of  returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  all  those  unfortunate 
adventurers,  who,  from  sickness  and  disappointment, 
were  disgusted  with  the  country.  By  promising  to  re- 
establish Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  soothed  his 
pride  ;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands 
in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice. 
Thus,  gradusilly,  and  without  bloodshed,  but  after 
many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dissolved  this  dangerous 
combination,  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ; 
and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular  govern- 
ment, and  tranquillity. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  muti* 
neers,  lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  parts  ot 
the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
tor  the  use  of  those  new  masters^     Th*^  Tw»rfnrmanpe 
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of  this  work  was  substituterl  in  place  of  the  tribute 
formerly  imposed ;  and  how  necessary  Hocver  such  a 
regulation  might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it 
introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Repartimientos, 
or  distr?  jutions  of  Indians,  established  by  them  in  all 
thei.'  ( jttlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities 
upon  that  unhappy  people,  and  subjected  them  to 
the  most  grievous  oppression.  This  was  not  the  only 
bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola  ;  it  pre- 
vented Columbus  from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on 
the  continent,  as  self-preservation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  person,  his  brother  the  adelantado,  and  the 
sailors  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that 
service.  As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent 
some  of  his  ships  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  the  voy- 
age which  he  had  made,  a  description  of  the  new 
countries  which  he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast 
along  which  he  had  sailed,  and  specimens  of  the  gold, 
the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  productions 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
At  i\.G  same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the 
insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  and  proposed  several  re- 
gulations for  the  better  government  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  which, 
though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out 
with  additional  rage.  Koldan  and  his  associates  did 
nut  nsglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  same  ships,  an 
apology  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with  their  re- 
criminations upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  most  credit  in 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced 
unexpected  effects. 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  itisproperto 
take  a  view  of  some  events,  which  merit  attention, 
both  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  New  World.  While 
Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  successive  voyages  to 
the  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery  did  not  languish  in 
Portagal.  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprising 
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genius  of  his  predecessors,  persisted  in  their  grand 
scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  equipped  a  squadron  for  that  important 
voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vasco  de 
Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  courage,  equal  to  the  station.  The  squa- 
dron, like  all  those  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  in- 
fancy of  navigation,  was  extremely  fee^  >,  consisting 
of  three  vessels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate 
to  the  service.  As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time 
iittle  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade-winds 
and  periodical  monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Africa  from  India,  at  some  seasons  easy,  and  at 
others  not  only  dangerous,  but  almost  impracticable, 
the  time  chosen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most 
improper  during  the  whole  year.  He  set  sail  from 
Lisbon  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  standing  towards  the 
south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contrary 
winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Here  their  violence  began  to  abate ;  and  during  an 
interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formi- 
dable promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boun- 
dary of  navigation,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  north-east,  along  the  African  coast.  He  touched 
at  several  ports  ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  historians  relate  with  high  but  just  en- 
comiums  upon  his  conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came 
to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda,  in  which  port  he 
found  several  vessels  from  India.  Gama  now  pursued 
his  voyage  with  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1498.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  the 
populousness,  the  cultivation,  the  industry,  and  arts,  of 
this  highly  civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any  idea  that 
he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfect  accounts  which 
the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he 
possessed  neither  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  settle- 
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ment,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  on  commerce  of  any  consequence,  he  hastened 
back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his  success  in 
performing  a  voyage,  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  dif- 
ficult, that  had  ever  been  made,  since  the  first  inven- 
tion of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1499,  two  years,  two  months,  and  five 
days,  from  the  time  he  left  that  port. 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
mankind  made  greater  progress  in  exploring  the  state 
of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages  which  had 
elapsed  previous  to  that  period. 

Almost  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  creeping  along  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Cape 
Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only 
twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less 
than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial 
line  into  another  hemisphere,  and  penetrated  to  the 
southern  extremi*y  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty- 
nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  dis- 
covered in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that 
time  acquainted.  In  the  east,  unknown  seas  and 
countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  long 
desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between 
Europe  and  the  opulent  regions  of  India.  In  com- 
parison with  events  so  wonderful  and  unexpected,  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid  faded 
away  and  disappeared.  Vast  objects  now  presented 
themselves.  The  human  mind,  roused  and  interested 
by  the  prospect,  engaged  with  ardour  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened 
in  Spain,  began  soon  to  operate  extensively.  All  the 
attempts  towards  discovery  made  in  that  kingdom  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  sovereign.  But  now  private  ad- 
venturers, allured  by  the  magnificent  descriptions  he 
gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  as  weli  as 
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by  ilie  specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced, 
offered  to  fit  out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to 
go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  One  of  the  first  propo- 
sitions of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a 
gallant  and  active  ofHcer,  who  had  accompanied  Co- 
lumbus in  his  second  voyage.  His  ra>ik  and  cha- 
racter procured  him  such  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  pro- 
vided he  could  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorizing 
the  voyage.  The  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishcp 
of  Badaios  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit  so  agree- 
able to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or 
regarding  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  1492,  Ojeda  was 
permitted  to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In 
order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishop  communi- 
cated to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  last  voyage, 
and  his  charts  of  the  countries  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. Ojeda  struck  out  into  no  new  path  of  navi- 
gation, but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route  which 
Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria. 
He  traded  with  the  natives,  and  standing  to  the  west, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged  along 
a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond  that  on  which 
Columbus  had  touched.  Having  thus  ascertained 
the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this  country  was  a  part 
of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  His- 
paniola  to  Spain,  with  some  reputatici  as  a  discoverer, 
but  with  little  benefit  to  those  who  had  raised  the 
funds  for  the  expedition. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florantine  gentleman,  ac- 
companied Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station 
he  served  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  he  was  an  experienced 
sailor,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  sub- 
servient to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  such 
authority  among  hia  companions,  that  they  willingly 
allowed  him  to  have  a  chief  share  in  directing  their 
operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return, 
h«i  transmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  dis- 
ioveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen  ;   and  labouring 
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with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  ex- 
ploits, he  had  the  address  and  confidence  to  frame  his 
narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the 
glory  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the 
New  World.  Amerigo's  account  was  drawn  up  not 
only  with  art,  but  with  some  elegance.  It  contained 
an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  ob- 
servations upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  customs  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
visited.  As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part  of 
the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  for 
what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated  rapidly,  and 
was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which 
Amerigo  was  supposed  to  be  the  discov^jrer,  came 
gradually  to  be  called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of 
mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has  per- 
petuated this  error.  By  the  universal  consent  of 
nations,  America  is  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretensions  of  a  for- 
tunate impostor  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  of  a  distinction  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted  that  of  Colum- 
bus ;  and  mankind  may  regret  an  act  of  injustice, 
which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  redress. 

During  the  same  year,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one 
of  the  admiral's  companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed 
from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood  boldly  towards 
the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  equinoctial  line  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
landed  on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these 
navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus, 
and  believed  that  the  countries  which  they  had  dis- 
covered were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  15th  ceniury,  that  fer- 
tile district  of  America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pin- 
z'ln   had  stoppwl  short,   was  more  fully  discovered. 
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hiiving  encouraged  llie  king  of  Portugal  to  tit  out  a 
Heet  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to 
attempt  conquest,  he  p:ave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes, 
or  frequent  calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage, 
Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west, 
that,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore 
of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond 
the  line.  He  imagined  at  first  that  it  was  some  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved  ;  but  pro 
ceeding  along  its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led 
gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country  so  extensive  formed 
a  part  of  some  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion 
was  well  founded.  The  country  with  which  he  fell 
in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South  America,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Brazil  He  landed  ;  and 
having  fornjed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  he  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  despatched 
a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than  it  was  unex- 
pected. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  by  those 
successive  voyages,  were  daily  ac(jniring  more  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that  (juarter 
of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to 
them,  lie  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  trancjuillity 
and  honours  with  which  his  services  should  have  been 
recompensed,  was  struggling  with  every  distress  in 
which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under 
his  command,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which 
he  served,  »  iKl  involve  him.  Though  the  pacifica- 
tion with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the 
force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of 
discord  out  of  the  island.  Several  of  the  malcontents 
continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  admiral. 
He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  al- 
ternately, in  order  to  check  their  incursions,  or  to 
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disquiet  which  this  created,  prevented  him  from  giving 
due  attention  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his 
enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of 
such  as  were  most  dissatisfied  with  his  admmistration, 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe 
with  the  ships  which  he  despatched  from  St.  Domingo. 
They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with 
memorials,  containing  the  detail  of  their  own  griev- 
ances, and  the  articles  of  their  charge  agamst  Colum- 
bus. Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared  in 
public,  they  surrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  man- 
ner, insisting  with  importunate  clamours  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  demanding  ven- 
geance upon  the  author  of  their  sufferings.  They  in- 
sulted the  admiral's  sons  wherever  tliey  met  them, 
reproaching  them  as  the  oF-^pring  of  the  projector, 
whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  those  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would 
prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  These  avowed  endea- 
vours of  the  malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Co- 
lumb\is,  were  seconded  by  the  secret  but  more  dan- 
<;erous  insinuations  of  that  party  among  the  courtiers 
which  had  always  thwarted  his  schemes  and  envied 
his  success  and  credit. 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a 
willing  but  with  a  partial  ear,  to  these  accusations. 
Even  Isabella,  wno  from  the  favourable  opinion  which 
she  entertained  of  Columbus,  had  uniformly  protected 
him,  was  shaken  at  length  by  the  number  and  bold- 
ness of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that  a  dis- 
affection so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
real  grievances,  which  called  for  redress.  The  bishop 
ot  Badajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against  Colum- 
bus, encouraged  these  suspicions  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  tor- 
rent of  calumny,  a  resolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was 
tHk<!n.  Francis  de  Bovadiila,  a  knight  of  Calatrava^ 
w;i8  appointed  to  repair  to  llispaniola,  with  full 
jmwers  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  (.'olurnbu*-.  luid 
li  he  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-uuministration 
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proved,  to  supcrst'do  hiiii,  ani^  assir.m;  tho  governnjoiit 
of  ihu  island.  It  wns  impossible  to  escape  cundeiii* 
nation,  when  this  preposterous  commission  made  it 
the  interest  of  the  judj^e  to  pronounce  the  person 
whom  he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Tiiou^'h  ('olumbus 
hud  now  composed  all  the  dissensions  n;  the  island  ; 
Miougli  he  had  brought  ooth  Spaniards  and  Indians  to 
submit  peaceably  to  his  government ;  though  he  had 
made  such  effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines, 
and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  secured  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large 
profits  to  individuals,  Bov.  dilla,  without  deigning  to 
attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those  services,  dis- 
covered, from  i\w.  moment  that  he  landed  in  liis- 
paniola,  a  deteruiiued  purpose  of  treatiii.^  him  as  a 
criminal.  lie  took  possession  of  the  admiral's  house 
in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master  happened  at 
tiiat  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his 
guili  had  been  already  fully  proved ;  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the  king's  stores  by 
violence  ;  he  required  all  persons  to  acknowledge  him 
as  supreme  governor ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners 
confined  by  the  admiral,  and  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct ;  transmitting  to  iiim,  together  with  the  sum- 
mons, a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Colum- 
bus was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingra- 
titude ani!  inju!  lice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did 
uot  hesitate  a  moment  about  his  own  conduct.  He 
submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respect- 
lul  sil.nce,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  court  of  that 
violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  authorized 
to  try  him.     Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his 

ftresen^^c,  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be 
oaded  with  chains,  and  huriied  on  board  a  ship. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  mostly  adventurers,  whom 
their  indigence  or  crimes  had  compelled  to  abandon 
their  native  country,  expressed  the  most  indecent  sa- 
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tisfaction  with  tlie  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Co- 
lumbus, 'i'liey  flattered  themselves,  that  now  they 
should  enjoy  an  uncontrolled  liberty,  more  suitable  to 
their  disuo-iiMon  and  former  habits  of  life.  Among 
persons  tliiis  pro[  ared  to  censure  the  proceedinjjs  and 
to  asperse  the  character  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  col- 
lected materials  for  a  chartje  ajj^ainst  him.  All  accu- 
s;itions,  t(ui  most  improbable,  as  well  as  inconsistent, 
were  receiv(!(i.  No  informer,  however  infamous,  was 
rejected,  I'he  result  of  this  inquest,  no  less  indecent 
than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  hi*:  two  brothers,  to 
be  carried  thitlie-  in  fetters  ;  and,  adding  cruelty  to 
insult,  lie  contiiied  them  in  diilcrent  ships,  and  ex- 
cluded tliem  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  inter- 
course which  might  have  soothed  their  common  dis- 
tt-ess,  Alonzo  de  Valejo,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on 
board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with 
great  respect,  and  offered  to  release  him  from  the 
fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly  loaded,  '  No,' 
replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indii^nation,  '  I 
wear  these  irons  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  my 
sovereigns.  They  shall  find  me  as  obedient  to  this  as 
to  their  other  injunctions.  By  their  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me 
at  liberty.' 

Fortunately,  the  voyap^e  to  Spain  was  extremely 
short.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  in- 
formed that  Columbus  was  brought  home  a  prisoner, 
and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what  universal 
astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and  what  an 
impression  to  their  disadvantage  it  must  make.  All 
Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  wiih  'odigna- 
tion  at  this  ungeiierous  recjuital  of  a  man  v/ho  had 
performed  actions  worthy  of  the  highest  recompense, 
and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as 
well  as  airainst  the  inpfralitude  of  the  princes  whose 
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own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  ?^^cme  re- 
paration  for  thi-i  injury,  but  to  efface  the  ^nin  which 
it  might  fix  upoir  their  character,  they  insta luiy  ,.«ued 
orders  to  »pt  Colnaibus  at  liberty,  invited  hhii  lo  court, 
and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appe  >r  ther?:  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  raak.  Wht  n  he  en;  >red  the 
royal  presence,  (.'olumbus  tim^w  hirrsirelf  at  i.ae  feet 
of  his  sovereigns.  Ik:  remaint  '  for  some  time  silent ; 
the  various  passioas  which  agitated  his  mind  sup- 
pressing his  power  of  utterance.  At  ]enj;ih  he  re- 
covered hi'nself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  loii^: 
di;;course,  producing  the  most  satisfy' iig  proofs  of  his 
own  integfriiy  as  well  as  good  intention,  and  evidi'?iee, 
Q  less  c'e  ir,  of  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  who, 
ftct  sacis:  cd  Vv'itij  hr.ving  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured 
to  dei>i"v  .^  liinj  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour 
and  his  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent 
civility,  and  Isabtlla  with  tenderness  and  respect. 
They  both  expressec  their  sorrow  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in 
promising  him  protection  and  future  favour.  But 
though  they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to 
remove  from  themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  au- 
thorized his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore 
to  Columbus  I  is  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy 
of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  They 
were  afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so 
highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court  under 
various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando, 
a  Knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  g'-  lor 
of  Hispaniola. 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury, 
which  came  from  hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed 
in  making  reparation  for  his  past  sufferings.  The  sen- 
sibility with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  suspicion  of  their  integrity,  or  ♦hat  wears 
the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquisite.  C«'i;  "'us  had 
experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards;  ;■  dieir  un- 
generous conduct  exasperated  him  to  sv.  ,  degrefi 
that  he  '       'd  Tin  Innonr  rnnrtfal  tl.>     r-;        ants  which 
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!t  excited.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried  about  with 
him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those  fetters 
with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly 
hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders,  that 
when  he  died  they  should  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  check  which  it  had  received  by  the  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  the  man  who  first  excited  it  in 
Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  Roderigo  de 
Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction,  fitted  out  two  ships  in 
copartnery  with  John  de  la  Cosa,  who,  having  served 
under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  most  skilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly 
towards  the  continent,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria, 
and  proceeding  to  the  west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of 
the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme, 
from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long 
after,  Ojeda,  with  his  former  associate,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, set  out  upon  a  second  voyage,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the 
same  course,  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The 
voyage  of  Bastidas  was  prosperous  and  lucrative,  that 
of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  But  both  tended  to  increase 
the  ardour  of  discovery  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
Spaniards  acquired  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
American  continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and 
fertility  increased. 

Before  these  adveninrers  returned  from  their  voy- 
ages, a  fisct  was  equipped,  at  the  public  expense,  for 
carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  governor,  to  His- 
paniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite, 
in  order  to  stop  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla, 
whose  imprudent  administration  threatened  the  settle- 
ment with  ruin.  Conscioi\s  of  the  violence  and 
iniquity  of  his  prorerdings  aj,  unst  Columbus,  be  con- 
tinued to  make  it  iiis  sole  «,bjpiH  to  gain  the  favour  and 
suprnrtof  ' ''  countrymen,  by  :^ccommodatin;r  himself 
to  their  pa  ions  and  p.  ejvdices.  Instead  T  the  se-.^re 
discipline,  necessary  in  order  to  hnbituate  the  dissoiute 
and  corrupted  membe;^  of  which  the  society  was  com- 
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posed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordination,  he 
suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license,  as 
encouraged  the  wildest  excesses.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  oppression 
of  that  unhappy  people,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a 
state  of  complete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any 
method  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that  of  searching  for 
gold,  this  servitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  was  unjust. 
The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains, 
and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  by  masters  who 
imposed  their  tasks  without  mercy  or  discretion.  La- 
bour so  disproportioned  to  their  strength  and  former 
habits  of  life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  nen  with  such 
{ <  rapid  consumption,  as  must  have  soon  terminated  in 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

The  necessity  of  rpplying  a  speedy  remedy  to  those 
disorders,  hastened  Ovando's  departure.     He  had  the 
command  of  the  most  respectable  armament  hitherto 
fitted  out  for  the  New  World.     It  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  ships,  on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  embarked,  with  an  intention  of  settling  in 
the  country.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor 
with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bova- 
dilla  resigned   his  charge,  and  was  commanded  to 
return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  ordftr  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.     Iloldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing 
Columbus,  were  required  to  leave  the  island  at  the 
same  time.     A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  sc  Ace 
was  to  be  exacted  contrary  to  their  own  inclination, 
and  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour.     In  order  to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which 
private  persons  were  supposed  to  make  by  working  the 
mines,  an  ordinance  was  published,  directing  all  the 
gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  smelting-house,  and 
declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown. 
While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securing  the  tran- 
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quillity  and  welfare  o£  the  colony  which  Columbus 
had  planted,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the  unpleasant 
employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  merit  and  services, 
he  solicited  in  vain.  After  attending  the  court  of  Spain 
for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured 
in  vain,  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit 
vith  an  interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage 
him  from  pursuing  the  great  object  which  first  called 
forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited  him  to  attempt 
discovery.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still 
engrossed  his  thoughts  ;  and  either  from  his  own  ob- 
servations in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some  obscure 
hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Bastidas  and  de  la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he  con- 
ceived an  opinion  that,  beyond  the  continent  of 
America,  there  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck 
of  land,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened 
with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known.  By 
a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  strait  or 
isthmus  to  be  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Fuil 
of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  ho 
offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to 
undertake  a  voyage  which  would  ascertain  this  impor- 
tant point,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme  which  from 
the  beginning  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  Several 
circumstances  concurred  in  disposing  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  proposal. 
They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whose 
demands  they  deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and 
whose  services  it  was  indecent  to  neglect.  Though 
unwilling  to  rewar.^  Columbus,  they  were  not  insen- 
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and  conduct,  had  reason  to  give  credit  to  his  conjec- 
tures, and  to  confide  in  his  success.  To  these  consi- 
derations, ''  '  I.  ;  Tu.  V>e  added  of  still  more  powerful 
influenr :;.  Abot!  i  .is  time  the  Portuguese  fleet,  under 
Cabral,  arriveU  from  the  Indies ;  and,  by  the  richness 
of  its  Liirgo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the 
opulence  and  fertility  of  the  East.  Lisbon  became 
immediately  the  seat  of  com  .  .  ind  wealth  ;  while 
Spain  had  only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit,  and 
of  future  gain,  from  the  western  world.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
Columbus's  offer  to  conduct  them  to  the  East,  by  a 
route  which  he  expected  to  be  shorter,  as  well  as  less 
dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  had  taken. 
Even  Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and 
warmly  approved  of  the  undertaking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
the  aation,  Columbus  could  procure  only  four  small 
barks,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons 
in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to  bi  •>  e 
danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with 
inadequate  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
command  of  tnis  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, and  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  historian 
of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.  He  sailed  from 
Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  Muy,  1502,  and  touched,  as  usual, 
at  the  Canary  islands ;  li om  thence  he  proposed  to  have 
stood  directly  tor  the  contit  ent ;  but  his  largest  vessel 
was  so  ci:;  nsv  a..d  unfit  )r  service,  as  constrained 
him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
changing her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet  that  had  carried 
out  Ovandc  When  he  arived  at  St.  Domingo,  he 
found  eighteen  of  these  slaps  ready  loaded,  anH  on  tiie 
point  of  departing  for  Spain  Jolumbus  immedii^ely 
acquainted  the  govern  r  wuii  the  destination  of  his 
voyage,  and  the  acc'a  wl  ich  had  obliged  him  to 
alter  his  route.  He  i^.j  lest  I  permission  to  enter  the 
harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negotiate  the  exchange 
of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter  during  a 
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violent  hurricane,  of  which  he  discerned  tlie  approach 
from  various  prognostics,  which  his  experience  and 
sagacity  had  taught  him  to  observe.    On  that  account, 
he  advised  him  likewise  to  put  off  for  some  days  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.     But  Ovando 
reiused  his  request,  and  despised  his  counsel.     His 
salutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  attention, 
was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who 
arrogantly  pretended  to  predict  an  event  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  foresight.    The  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  im- 
petuosity.    Columbus,   aware   of  the  danger,   took 
precautions  against  it,  and  savrd  his  little  squadron. 
The  fleet  destined  for  Spain  n    t  with  the  fate  which 
the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its  commanders  deserved. 
Of  eighteen  ships,  two  or  three  only  escaped.    In  this 
general  wreck  perished  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in 
persecuting  Columbus,  and  oppressing  the  Indians. 
Together  with  themselves,  all  the  wealth  which  they 
^ad  acquire  I    y  their  injustice  and  cruelty  was  swal- 
wed  up       hich  exceeded  in   value  two  hundred 
i:  jusand  pesos.*     Among  the  ships  that  escaped,  one 
had  .n  board  all  the  effects  of  Columbus  which  had 
hvi     .ocoveied  from  tlie  ruins  of  his  fortune.    Histori- 
ans, struck     ith  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters, 
as  well  as  i      just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, conspicuous  in  those  events,  universally  attri- 
bute them   to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence.    Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  it  made 
a  different  impression.     They  believed  Columbus  to 
be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magical 
art  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his 
enemies. 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispa  liola,  where  he  met  with 
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such  an  inhospitable  reception,  and  stood  towards  the 
continent.  After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage, 
he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who 
arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  In  return  to  the  inquiries 
which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eagerness, 
concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold 
which  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed 
them  to  countries  situated  to  the  west,  in  which  gold 
was  found  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of 
a  country  so  inviting,  which  would  have  conducted 
him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of 
n  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his  favourite 
scheme  of  finding  out  the  strait  which  he  supposed  to 
communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore 
away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this 
navigation  he  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  continent, 
from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  to  a  harbour  which,  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called  Porto 
Bello.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  imaginary  strait, 
through  which  he  expected  to  make  his  way  into  an 
unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went  on  shore  several 
times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  pene- 
trate so  far  as  to  cio*s  the  narrow  isthmus  which  se- 
parates the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great  southern 
ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however,  with 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  such  an 
idea  of  its  wealtli,  from  the  specimens  of  gold  pro- 
duced by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a  small 
colony  upon  the  river  Belen,  in  the  province  of  Vera- 
gua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return 
himself  to  Spain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  requi- 
site for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  But 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand, deprived  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting 
the  first  coionv  on  tlie  continent  of  America.  Their 
lusolence  and  ra^aciousne'^s  provoked  the  native*?  to 
take  arms,  and  as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  war- 
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like  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
they  cut  off  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  abandon  a  station  which  was  found  to  be  un- 
tenable. 

This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with 
from  any  of  the  American  nations,  was  not  the  only 
misfortune  that  befell  Columbus  ;  it  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation 
is  exposed.  One  of  his  ships  perished  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  service ;  and 
with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of 
the  continent,  which  in  his  anguish  he  named  the 
coast  of  Vexation,  and  bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New 
distresses  awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  violent  tempest  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  his 
ships  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  so  much  shat- 
tered by  the  shock,  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
reached  Jamaica,  where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them 
aground  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.  The  measure 
of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was 
cast  ashore  upon  an  island  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
His  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to 
Hispaniola,  appeared  impracticable  ;  and  without  this 
it  was  vain  to  expect  relief.  His  genius,  fertile  in 
resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  ex- 
tremities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  de- 
spair, discovered  the  only  expedient  which  afforded 
any  prospect  of  deliverance.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who,  considering 
the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were 
eager,  on  every  occasion,  to  minister  to  their  wants. 
From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with 
fire,  and  so  mis-shapen  and  awkward  as  hardly  to 
merit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were  fit 
only  for  creeping  along  loe  coast,  or  crossing  from 
one  side  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Fieschi,  a  Genoe'>e;  two  gentlemen  particularly 
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attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  ofltred  to  set  out  for 
Hispaniola,  upon  ^  voyage  of  above  tliiity  leagues. 
Tliis  they  accomplished  in  ten  days,  after  surmounting 
incredibledangers.andenduringsuoh  fatigues  that  seve- 
ral of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  sunk  ufuier 
it,  and  died.  The  attention  paiii  to  them  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Hispaniola  w.is  neither  such  as  their  courage 
merited,  nor  the  distress  of  the  persons  from  whom 
they  came  required.  Ovando,  from  a  mean  jealousy 
of  Columbus,  was  a ''•aid  of  allowing  him  to  set  foot 
in  the  island  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous 
passion  hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  senti- 
ment, which  reflection  upon  the  services  and  misfor- 
tunes of  that  great  man,  or  compassion  for  his  own 
fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  same  calamities,  must 
have  excited.  IMendez  and  Fieschi  spent  eight  months 
in  soliciting  relief  for  their  commander  and  associates, 
without  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  the 
mind  of  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  adversity. 
At  first  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  from 
the  success  of  iMendez  and  Vieschi's  voyage,  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  most  desponding.  After  some  time 
the  most  timorous  began  to  suspect  that  they  had  mis- 
carried in  their  daring  attempt.  At  length,  even  the 
mo<t  sanguine  concluded  that  they  had  perished.  The 
seamen,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  whom  they  repioach- 
ed  as  the  autlior  of  all  their  calamities,  seized  ten 
canoes,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
and,  despising  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  made 
off  with  them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the 
same  time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  residence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  They  began  to 
bring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they  furnished 
them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw 
those  supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must 
have  been  cpiickly  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Their 
Bafety  depended  upon  the  good-wiii  of  the  Indians; 
and  unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  re- 
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inUr.ondiict,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  curren  , 
their  efforts  were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this* 
disappointment,  they  marched  towards  that  part  of 
the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him 
with  new  insults  and  danger.  While  they  were  ad- 
vancing, an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and  afflicting 
than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them.  The 
governor  of  llispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled 
with  some  daik  suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small 
bark  to  Jamuica,  not  to  deliver  his  distressed  country- 
men, but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  He  gave  the 
command  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  ene- 
my of  Columbus,  who,  adhering  to  his  instructions 
with  malignant  accuracy,  cast  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat,  ol)served  the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards, 
delivered  a  letter  of  empty  compliments  to  the  admi- 
ral, received  his  answer,  and  departed.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards 
the  island  every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long-expected 
hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length  arrived  ;  but 
when  it  dii^appeared  so  suddenly,  they  sunk  into  the 
deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away. 
Columbus  alone,  though  he  felt  most  sencibly  this 
wanton  insult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  past  neg- 
lect, retained  such  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able 
to  cheer  his  followers.  He  assured  them  that  Mendez 
and  Fiesch'  had  reached  llispaniola  in  safety;  that 
they  would  speedily  p-ocure  ships  to  carry  them  off; 
but,  as  Kscobar's  vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on 
board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her,  because  he 
was  determ.med  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  com- 
panions of  his  distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation 
of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  with  his  appa- 
rent generosity  in  attending  more  to  their  preservation 
than  to  his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  he 
regained  their  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted 
the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his  en- 
deavours 10  reclaim  tliuse  desperate  men  had  no  effect 
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with  inhumanity  and  injustice.  His  preparations  were 
soon  finished,  and  he  set  sail  for  Spain  with  two  ships. 
Disasters  similar  to  those  which  had  accompanied 
him  through  life  continued  to  pursue  him  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  One  of  his  vessels  being  disabled,  was 
soon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingc  ;  the  other,  shattered 
by  violent  storms,  sailed  seven  hundred  leagues  with 
jury-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port  of  St 
Lucar. 

Iheie  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  which 
completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  of  his 
paironi'ss  queen  Isabella,  in  whose  justice,  humanity, 
and  favour,  he  oonHded  as  his  last  resource.  None 
now  remaineil  to  redress  l»is  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him 
for  his  services  and  sufferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who 
had  so  long  opposed  and  so  often  injured  him.  To 
solicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  against  him,  was  an 
occupation  no  less  irksome  than  hopeless.  Ferdinand 
amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises. 
Instead  of  granting  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients 
in  order  to  elude  them,  and  spun  out  the  affair  with 
such  apparent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  iiis  intention 
that  it  should  never  be  terminated.  Disgusted  with 
ttie  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  served 
with  such  fidelity  and  success,  exhausted  witli  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  "vhich  he  had  endured,  and 
broken  with  the  infirmities  which  these  had  brought 
upon  him,  (Jolumbiis  ended  his  life  at  Vallailolid  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
fie  died  with  a  composure  of  mind  suitable  to  the 
magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  character,  and 
with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect 
for  religion,  which  he  manifested  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  lite.* 

•  Robertson  U'lls  im  uotliinir  rcRpcrtlniy  the  fuiiiTuI  honoiird  paid  to 
Coluniliiis.  'I'lie  fnllovviii^r  ai-coiiiit ol'  Iiih  ()l)i<t (|iiier>,  wliicll  is  ffivt'ii  bv 
VVahliiiiirtoii  Irviiis:,  I'lnnict  i^iil  to  jntrnBt  ilu'  render. 

'  I'iu!  body  ol'ColiMiibiih  was  deposited  in  ilu'  coiiu'iit  of  S.  Friiiicisco, 
and  Ills  ohseiiiijeM  were  celelir.iii'il  vviiti  fiiiierni  pomp  m  the  ptiroiliiul 
chiireli  of  Simta  Maria  de  i.i  Aiiiiifua,  In  Yiiil.uiolid.  Hin  renuiliii*  were 
imiihportud,  in  l  ji;j,  to  tlie  (.,;irtiiiiMiin  coineiit  of  Lhh  Ciievas,  ui  Se- 
ville, and  dcimsiit'd  in  iIjk  cUajitl  of  Saiii*  CliriRlg.    In  tlie  year  15;'6, 
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ihe  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of  those 
instruments  without  which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry 
on  any  operation.  Trlany  of  the  new  settlers  who  came 
over  with  Ovando,  were  seized  with  the  distempers 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  ahove  a 
thousand  of  them  died.  At  the  same  time,  the  exact- 
ing one  half  of  the  product  of  the  mines  as  the  royal 
share,  was  found  to  he  a  demand  so  exorbitant,  that 
no  adventurers  would  engage  to  work  them  upon  such 
terms.  In  order  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando 
ventured  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  eiliois.  He 
made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indians  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a  stated 
.ime,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  but  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  subjected  them  again  to  -ervitude, 
he  enjoined  their  masters  to  pay  them  a  ceitain  sum, 
as  the  price  of  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal 
share  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to 
the  third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at 
which  it  long  remained.  Notwithstanding  Isabella's 
tender  concern  for  the  good  trettment  of  the  Indians, 
and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  royal  re- 
venue, Ovando  persuaded  the  court  to  approve  ot 
both  these  regulations. 

But  the  Indians,  af»v .  enjoying  respite  from  oppres- 
sion, though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  tiie  yoke 
of  bondage  to  be  so  galling,  that  they  made  several 
atter.  pts  to  vindicate  theiv  own  liberty.  This  the 
Spaniards  considered  as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in 
order  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  They  conceived 
the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature, 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  ot 
men.  In  peace,  they  subjected  them  to  servitude. 
In  war,  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws,  which,  by 
a  tacit  coivention  between  contending  nations,  regu- 
late hostility,  and  "et  some  bounds  to  its  rage.  They 
considered  them  not  as  men  fightinff  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  but  as  slaves  who  had  revolted  against 
their  masters.     The  ca7.i(|U03,  when  taken,  were  con- 
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aemned,  like  the  haii^r.,  «*•  i      ,.  .  ^31 

and  ignominioi^.  pSh?^^^  »o  the  most  cruel 

without  reffardinff  thr^Tf-        ^""^  ^^^  their  subjects 
*      among  thei,  wefe  re' ut^To  T  ''  ''''''  ^^^^ 
f '^very .    With  such  a  slZlf  '''""  ''"''  °^  abject 
t'!u.es  carried  on  againr  hel'-"''"''"^^  ^^^^  ^os- 
province  at  the  eastern  pwI  '"i"®  °^  '^'guey,  a 

war  was  occasion?.?, S^^^^;^;|"^  ^'^e-^and'  'I'hi: 
inviolatinir  a  treaty  wlich^ti  ^  ^'^''  'Vniards, 
natives,  and  it  waT  tlrmmn  7J"1  "^^'^«  ^'^''  the 
caz.que,  whodefendedTs  noo;,>^:^«'"»  "P  ^he 
superior  to  that  of  liiscnLF^  ''"'*  ^''a^ery  lo  far 
a  better  fate.  '  ^ountry.nen,  as  entitled  him  to 

isia'd!  Tstu  mo^trctV"  ^"^^^^  P"^  of  the 
province  ancien  ly^'^Led  xf""'  '"^  ^'"^'-  ^  « 
rom  the  fertile  plainll  L  f/n'^"'''  •^'^'^'^  ^^^ends 
to  the  western  eitiemir of  t/p  "^'i "'. ''  ""^  ^^•^"ated. 
a  female  cazi.ue.  namVLt^oanr tr  ^"^^J^^^  '^ 
t>y  tie  natives.  She  from  fl,!?  '•  /^'''^^  ^^^'Pected 
which  the  women  of  aT    ^^  P^'^'^'  ^^ndness  with 

f  ropeans,  haTu,:'     .rr^Td^^^^  *"  '^^ 

Spaniards,  and  loald Xm  •VV'"''''''P  ^^  the 
«o"!«  of  the  adherents  of  Rnn"^  ^r^^'''  ^"t 
'•>  her  country,  were  1    -     •  ''^''"^'  settled 

endeavouring.  \i    Zu2  T"^'  ^'^asperated  at  her 
accused  her  of  uZZf    ^'\  '^""•^^««'   that    thev 
the  yoke,  and  to  SinTt    %P'^"  ^^  ^''^^^  '^ 
^^'  though  he  knew  wTwha    liM^'"'^:;!^-     ^^^n- 
.'0  such    profligate  mon     T.    u  }""  *^'"«d«t  was  due 
''^q^iry.   towardVxam^i.    r?M'    ^'^''^"t   farther 
and  seventy  horsemen^"' '."'^'^  '^'''   ^'^^^'^^  ^oot 
^^0"^  taking  alarm    a?' this  hn.f?''"'  '^'    ^'"^'^"« 
save  out  that  his  sole  in  eminn      "   ^^PP^arance.    he 
"a,'  to  whom  his  coun  rvmpn^  71  '"  ''^'^  ^^acoa. 
;'f  teu    in  the  most  re  S^,'^     ^''"  ''  '""^h  in- 
Jale  with  her  the  modpnf?.^"''^'''  and  to  regu- 
!«  ^he  king  of  slZ''  tllZ7  '"  ^^'"^^  P^^^''^ 
this  1  lustrious  guest  with  M?^'  '"  *"''^*=''  t^  •"^^eive 
^'•nc.pal  men   -^67  dn.5       '""^"'■'  assembled  the 
^''^  don^'nions.  to  the  number  o^ 
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three  hundred,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  these, 
accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  she  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances, 
accordiag  to  the  mode  of  thi  country,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  place  ot  her  residence.  There  he  was 
feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple 
hospitality,  and  amused  with  the  games  and  spectacles 
usual  among  the  Americans  uprn  occasions  of  mirth 
and  festivity.  But  amidst  the  security  which  this  in- 
snired,  Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his 
unsuspicious  entertainer  and  her  subjects.  Un^'er 
colour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Indians  the  parade  ot  an 
European  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his  troops  in 
battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  which  Anacoaiia 
and  the  chiefs  who  attended  her,  were  assembled.  The 
infantry  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  which  led 
tc  the  village.  The  horsemen  encompassed  the  housi^ 
These  movements  were  the  object  of  admiration  with- 
out any  mixture  of  fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which 
had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly  drew 
their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defence- 
less and  astonished  at  an  act  of  treacherv  which  ex- 
ceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning  men.  In  .i 
moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  attendants 
were  seized  and  bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the  house  ; 
and  without  examination  or  conviction,  all  these  un- 
happy persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  their  own  coun- 
try, were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was 
reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate.  She  was  carricil 
in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  ot 
a  trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned, 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  very  men  who  had  be- 
trayed her,  to  be  publicly  hanged. 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment 
of  their  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  objects  of  thei- 
highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  o' 
Hispaniola  submitted,  without  farther  resistance,  to 
the  Spanish  yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  al! 
the  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  tin  ir 
servitude  were  forgotten ;  and  that  wretched  pennle 
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were  compelled  to  lab'"ir  in  order  to  satisfy  tiie  rapa- 
city of  their  oppressor,  whose  exactions  no  longer 
knew  any  bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy 
was,  and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  it  pro-' 
duced,  for  some  time,  very  considerable  effects.  By 
calling  forth  the  force  of  a  whole  nation,  and  exerting 
it  in  one  direction,  the  working  of  the  mines  was  carried 
en  with  amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several 
years,  the  gold  brought  into  the  royal  smelting-houses 
in  Hispaniola  amounted  annually  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  £100,000  sterling; 
which,  if  we  attend  to  the  great  change  in  the  value 
of  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present  times,  must  appear  a  considerable  sum. 
Vast  fortunes  were  created,  of  a  sudden,  by  some. 
Others  dissipated,  in  ostentatious  profusion,  what  they 
acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by  both,  new  adven- 
turers crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager  im- 
patience to  share  in  those  treasures  which  had  enriched 
ti-.eir  countrymen  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mortality 
occasioned  by  the  unhealthiuess  of  the  climate,  the 
colony  continued  to  increase. 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and 
justice  not  inferior  to  the  rigour  with  whic'  he  treated 
the  Indians.  He  established  equal  law:  and,  by 
executing  them  with  impartiality,  accustoiiied  the 
people  of  the  colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded 
several  new  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and 
allured  inhabitants  to  them,  by  tiie  concession  of  vari- 
ous immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  Spaniards  to  some  branch  of  industry  more 
useful  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  ♦he  mines. 
Some  slips  of  the  sugar-cane  having  been  brought  fron. 
the  Canary  Islands  by  way  of  experiment,  they  were 
found  to  thrive  whh  such  increase  in  the  rich  soil  and 
warm  'climate  to  which  they  were  transplai  pd,  that 
tiie  cultivation  of  them  soon  became  an  object  of  com- 
merce. Extensive  plantations  were  begun  ;  sugar- 
works,  which  the  Spaniards  called  ingenios,  from  the 
various  machinery  employed  in  them    were  erected, 
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and  ir  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  this  comm<';rii»y 
was  the  great  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hispa- 
niola,  and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their  wealth. 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
Ferdinand.  The  large  remittances  which  he  received 
from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which 
he  had  hitherto  affected  to  undervalue.  He  now 
erected  a  court  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Casa  de 
Contratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons 
eminent  for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  administration  of  American  affairs.  This  board 
assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with 
a  distinct  and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  gave  a  re- 
gular form  to  ecclesiastical  government  in  America, 
by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  together 
with  clergymen  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Spaniards  established  there,  as  well  as  of  the 
naties  w!io  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  But 
not\vith?!t;ir/f!;ng  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  ho  Vi.pal  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude 
to  prevent  ;^uy  foreign  power  from  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion or  accjuifing  influence  in  his  new  dominions,  that 
he  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of 
patronage  to  the  benefices  in  America,  and  stipulated 
that  no  papal  bull  or  mandate  should  be  promulgated 
there,  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved 
of  by  his  council.  With  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy, 
he  prohibited  any  goods  to  be  exported  to  America, 
Oi  any  person  to  settle  there,  without  a  special  license 
from  that  council. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  attention  to  the  police  and 
welfare  of  the  colony,  a  calamity  impended  which 
threatened  its  dissolution.  The  original  inhabitants, 
on  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  de- 
pended for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence, 
wasted  so  fast,  that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered 
Hispaniola,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  com* 
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puted  to  be  at  least  a  million.  They  were  now 
reduced  to  sixty  thousand  in  the  space  of  fifteen  y(  ars. 
The  Spaniards,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  istruments 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  employ,  ''')und  it 
impossible  to  extend  their  improvprncn  or  ev  to 
carry  on  the  works  which  they  had     ren  "^  n.    In 

order  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy  t  vil  so 

alarming,  Ovando  proposed  to  trans      *  amlit- 

ants  of  the  Lucayo  islands  to  Hispa,  t  ^>re- 

tence  that  they  might  be  civilized  wiiu  li  "ility, 

and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  in  ti.  ..uristian 
religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish  colony, 
and  placed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the 
missionaries  settled  there.  P'erdinand,  deceived  by 
this  artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence 
which  policy  represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent 
to  the  proposal.  Several  vessels  were  fitted  out  for 
the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  informed  the 
natives,  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  ac- 
quainted, that  they  came  from  a  delicious  country,  in 
which  the  departed  ancestors  of  the  Indians  resided, 
by  whom  they  were  sent  to  invite  their  descendants  to 
resort  thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  there  by 
happy  spirits.  That  simple  people  listened  with  wonder 
and  credulity  ;  and  fond  of  visiting  their  relations  and 
friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards 
with  eagerness.  By  this  artifice,  above  forty  thousand 
were  decoyed  into  Hispaniola,  to  share  in  the  suflTerings 
which  were  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
and  to  mingle  (heir  groans  and  tears  with  those  of 
that  wretched  race  of  men. 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their 
operf.tions  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  such  ardour, 
as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed  to  have  engrossed 
their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discovery  lan- 
guished ;  and,  since  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  no 
enterprise  of  any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But 
as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impossible 
to  acquire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  formerly,  this  urged  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
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Spaniards  to  search  for  new  countries,  where  their 
avarice  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the 
island  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which  Columbus 
had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the 
soil  to  be  fertile,  and  expected,  from  some  symptoms, 
as  well  as  from  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
discover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando 
permitted  him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  in  the 
island.  This  was  easily  effected  by  an  officer  eminent 
for  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  years 
Puerto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  natives  were  reduced  to  servitude ;  and, 
being  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate  rigour  as 
their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  the  race  of  original 
inhabitants,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sufferings,  was 
soon  exterminated. 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  con- 
junction with  Vinceat  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Colum- 
bus's original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  con- 
tinent. They  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Guanaios  ;  but, 
standing  from  thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered  a 
new  and  extensive  province,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a  considerable  way 
along  the  coast  of  that  country.  Though  nothing 
memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice, 
because  it  led  to  discoveries  of  greater  importance. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de 
Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command  of 
Ovando,  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered 
with  certainty,  that  this  country,  which  Columbus 
once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  was  a 
large  island. 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  occur- 
rences under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Don  Diego  had 
been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant  him 
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the  offices  of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World, 
together  with  all  the  immunities  and  profits  which 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  capitulation  with  his  father.  After  hav- 
ing wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but  fruitless  impor- 
tunity, he  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  a  legal  sentence, 
what  he  could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  in- 
terested monarch.  He  commenced  a  suit  against  Fer- 
.dinand  before  the  council  which  managed  Indian 
affairs,  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which  reflects 
honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the 
king,  and  sustained  Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges  stipu- 
lated in  the  capitulation.  Even  after  this  decree, 
Ferdinand's  repugnance  to  put  a  subject  in  possession 
of  such  extensive  rights,  might  have  thrown  in  new 
obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  step  which 
interested  very  powerful  persons  in  the  success  of  his 
claims.  The  sentence  of  the  council  of  the  Indies 
gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated,  and  a  fortune 
so  opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand de  Toledo,  great  commendator  of  Leon,  and 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king.  The  duke  and 
his  family  espoused  so  w.irmly  the  cause  of  their  new 
ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their  solicitations. 
He  recalled  Ovando,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his 
successor,  though,  even  in  conferring  this  favour,  ho 
could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  ;  for  he  allowed  him 
to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  vice- 
roy, which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him. 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Ilispaniola,  attended 
by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice- 
queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  born  of  ^'ood  families.  He  lived  with  a  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New 
World  ;  and  the  family  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to 
enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  mventive 
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genius,  of  which  he   himself  had  been  cruelly  de- 
frauded. 

No  benefits  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives  from 
this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only 
authorized  by  a  royal  edict  to  continue  the  repartimi' 
entos,  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  particular 
number  which  he  might  grant  to  every  person,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He 
availed  himself  of  that  permission,  and  soon  after  he 
landed  at  St.  Domingo,  he  divided  such  Indians  as 
were  still  unappropriated,  among  his  relations  and 
attendants. 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply 
with  an  instruction  which  he  received  from  the  king, 
about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a  small  island 
which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyage. 
Though  this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence  to 
its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  those 
oysters  which  produce  pearia  were  found  on  its  coast, 
that  it  did  not  long  escape  the  inquisitive  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  became  a  place  of  considerable  re- 
sort. Large  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  fishery  of 
pearls,  which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour. 
The  Indians,  especially  those  from  the  Lucayo  islands, 
were  compelled  to  dive  for  them  ;  and  this  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  employment  was  an  additional  cala- 
mity, which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extinction 
of  that  devoted  race. 

Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  main  land  of  America,  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  any  part  of  it. 
What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously 
attempted,  and  with  considerable  vigour.  This  scheme 
took  its  rise  from  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already 
made  two  voyages  as  a  discoverer,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But 
his  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  pro- 
cured him  associates,  who  advanced  the  money  requi- 
site to  defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition.  About 
the  same  time,  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a 
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large  fortune  in  Hispaniola,  formed  a  similar  design. 
Ferdinand  encouraged  both  ;  and  though  he  refused 
to  advance  the  smallest  sum,  was  extremely  liberal  of 
titles  and  patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on 
the  continent,  one  extending  from  Cape  de  Vela  to 
the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  the  other  from  that  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios.  The  former  was  given  to  Ojcda,  the 
latter  to  Nicuessa.  Ojeda  fitted  out  a  ship  and  two 
brigantines,  with  three  hundred  men ;  Nicuessa,  six 
vessels,  with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  They 
sailed  about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their 
respective  governments.  In  order  to  give  their  title 
to  those  countries  some  appearance  of  validity,  seve- 
ral of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain 
were  employed  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  take  possession  of  them.  They  instructed 
those  invaders,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  declare  to  the  natives  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  to  acquaint  them,  in  particular, 
with  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  to  inform  them  of  *.he  grant 
which  this  holy  pontiff  had  made  of  their  country  to 
the  king  of  Spain ;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made 
known  to  them  ;  and  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  whose 
authority  they  proclaimed,  If  the  natives  refused  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa 
were  authorized  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
to  reduce  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  a  state  of 
servitude  ;  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  recognise 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of 
the  monarch,  to  which  they  would  not  voluntarily 
subject  themselves.* 

*  The  form  employed  on  this  occasfon  served  as  a  model  to  the 
Spaniards  In  all  their  subinequent  conquests  in  Amerira.  It  is  so  ex- 
traordinary  in  its  nature,  and  drives  us  such  an  idea  of  the  proceeding 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  founded  their 
rlirht  to  tlie  extensive  dominions  which  they  acquired  in  the  New 
World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  tho  reader:— 

'  I  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  hi^h  and  powerful  Mngn  of 
Caxtile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger 
anj  captain,  notify  to  you  and  declare,  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  ca- 
l«ble,  that  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven 
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As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  at 
once  yield  assent  to  doctrines  too  refined  for  their  un- 
cultivated  understandings,  and  explained  to  them  by 
interpreters  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage ;  as  they  did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest, 
of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right 
to  dispose  of  their  country,  or  how  an  unknown 
prince  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  as  his  sub- 
jects, they  fiercely  opposed  the  new  invaders  of  their 
territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured  to 
eflfect  by  force  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by 
persuasion.  But  they  found  these  natives  to  be  of  a 
character  very  different  from  that  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  islands.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  m  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every 
wound  was  followed  with  certain  death.  In  one  en- 
counter they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's  followers, 

and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we, 
and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are  descended. 
But  as  it  ha^ii  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  preneraHons  durina^ 
more  than  live  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor 
could  they  have  found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preserva- 
tion; thtrefore  God  our  Lord  g:ave  the  charge  of  all  those  people  to 
one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  constituted  the  lord  and  head  of 
all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  born,  or 
in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  mierht  yield  obedience 
unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and 
commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most  pro- 
per place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewit^e  promised 
and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  ana  to  judgre  and  ^rovern  all  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, and  all  other  people  of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
him  is  eiven  the  name  of  Pope,  which  signifies  admirable,  great  father 
and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all  men. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  thU  holy  father  obeyed  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  lord  and  king,  and  the  superior  of  the  universe. 
The  same  h<is  been  observed  with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his  time, 
have  been  chosen  to  the  pontificate.  Thus  it  iiow  continues,  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

'  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant  of 
these  Islands,  and  of  the  Tierni  Firme  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the  Catho- 
lic kings  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  their  successors,  our  sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain, 
us  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion, 
which  you  may  see,  if  you  desire  it.  Thus  his  majesty  is  king  au<i 
lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation; 
and,  as  kinif  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his  title 
hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  his  majesty,  and  now  yield  obedi- 
ence and  subjection  to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resist- 
ance; and  instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  Infornialion,  they  obeyed 
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and  the  Spaniards,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to 
dread  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Nothino 
could  soften  their  ferocity.  They  refused  to  hold  any 
intercourse,  or  to  exchange  any  friendly  office,  witri 
men  whose  residence  among  them  they  considered  as 
fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independence.  This  impla- 
cable enmity  of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in  their  country  ex- 
tremely difficult  as  well  as  dangerous,  might  have 
been  surmounted  at  length  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  and  their 
skill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  disaster  which  can 
be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortunate,  combined  to 
complete  their  ruin.  Though  they  received  two  con- 
siderable reinforcements  from  Hispaniola,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy  expe- 
dition perished,  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  most  ex- 
treme misery.  A  few  who  survived,  settled  as  a  feeble 

the  religious  men  sent  by  the  king  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  our  holy  faith;  and  all  these,  of  their  own  free  will,  without 
any  recompense  or  gratuity, became  Christians,  and  continue  to  be  so ; 
and  his  majesty  having  received  them  graciously  under  his  protection, 
has  commanded  that  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
other  subjects  and  vassals.  You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the 
same  manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to  consider 
attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you ;  and  that  you  may  more  per- 
fectly comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasonable,  in  order 
that  you  may  acknowledge  the  church  as  the  superior  and  ^uideof  the 
universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the  pope,  in  his  own 
right,  and  his  m^esty  by  his  appointment,  as  king  and  sovereign  lord 
of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firnie;  and  tliat  you  consent  that 
the  aforesaid  holy  fathers  shall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctriixs 
ahove  mentioned.  If  you  do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to 
which  you  are  bound  and  obliged ;  and  his  majesty,  and  1  in  his  nninc, 
will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives 
and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  (he  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
Besides  this,  his  majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  rewards.  Hut  if  you  will  not  compiv,  or  maliciously 
delay  to  obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  ot  God,  I  will  enter 
your  country  hy  lorce ;  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost 
violence ;  I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  church  and 
king;  I  will  take  youi  wives  and  children,  and  will  ninkc  them  slaves, 
and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  accordintr  to  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  I  will 
seize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebel  linus 
subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledse  or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 
And  I  protest,  that  all  the  bloodslied  and  calamities  which  shall  follow 
are  to  be  imi>uted  to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  we,  or  the  gen- 
tlemen who  serve  undfer  me ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declaration 
and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  h»'re  prist  nt  to  grunt  me 
a  certincate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proner  form.' 
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colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  Nugnez  de 
Balboa,  who,  in  the  most  desperate  exigencies,  dis- 
played such  courage  and  conduct,  as  first  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  marked  him  out 
as  their  leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful  under- 
takings. !Nor  was  he  the  only  adventurer  in  this  ex- 
pedition who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more  impor- 
tant scenes.  Francisco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's 
companions,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity  acquired 
or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  which  he  afterwards  performed. 
Hernan  Cortes,  whose  name  became  still  more  famous, 
'  had  likewise  engaged  early  in  this  enterprise,  which 
roused  all  the  active  youth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ; 
but  the  fifood  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  his 
subsequent  adventures,  interposed  to  save  him  from 
the  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were  exposed. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indispo- 
sition. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expe- 
dition, the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred  from  engagmg 
in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature.  The  passion  for 
new  undertakings,  which  characterizes  the  age  of  dis- 
covery in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  them  from  stopping  short  in  their 
career.  But  circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at 
this  juncture,  concurred  with  it  in  extending  their 
navigation  and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated 
the  race,  many  of  the  Spanish  planters,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  settlements  in  some  country 
where  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  oppression. 
Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men 
upon  whom  wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had 
squandered,   in   thoughtless   prodigality,   what  they 
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acquired  with  ease,  and  were  driven  by  necessity  to 
embark  in  the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve their  affairs.  From  all  these  causes,  when  Don 
Diego  Columbus  proposed  to  conquer  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of 
chief  distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  vwith  alacrity 
in  the  measure.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops 
destined  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasquez,  one  of 
his  father's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and 
who,  having  been  long  settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune,  with  such  reputation  for 
probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qua- 
liBed  for  conducting  an  expedition  of  importance. 
Three  hundred  men  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  But  they  were  of 
the  same  unwarlike  character  with  the  people  of  His- 
paniola. The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniards  met  with 
was  from  Hatuey,  a  cazique,  who  had  fled  from  His- 
paniola, and  had  taken  possession  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  defensive  at 
their  first  landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  ships.  His  feeble  troops,  however,  were  soon 
broken  and  dispersed ;  and  he  himself  being  taken 
prisoner,  Velasquez,  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim 
(f  the  Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who  had 
taken  arms  against  his  master,  and  condemned  him  to 
the  flames.  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  labouring  to  coiivert  him,  promised 
him  immediate  admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if 
he  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  '  Are  there 
any  Spaniards,'  says  he,  after  some  pause,  '  in  that 
region  of  bliss  which  you  describe  V — *  Yes,'  replied 
the  monk,  *  but  only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good.' — 
*  The  best  of  them,*  returned  the  indignant  cazique, 
have  neither  worth  nor  goodness :  I  will  not  go  to  a 
place  where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed 
race.*  This  dreadful  example  of  vengeance  struck  the 
people  of  Cuba  with  such  terror,  that  they  scarcely 
gave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  their  invaders  ; 
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and  Velasquez,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed 
this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest  was 
completed,  served  as  an  incitement  to  other  under- 
takings. Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  acquired  both 
fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto  Ilico, 
was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He 
fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense  for  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  nis  reputation  soon  drew  together  a 
respectable  body  of  followers.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Lucayo  Islands;  and  after  touching  at 
several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  Isles,  he 
i»tood  to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  country 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called 
Florida,  either  because  he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm 
Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but 
meeting  with  such  vigorous  opposition  from  the  na- 
tives, as  convinced  him  that  an  increase  of  force  was 
requisite  to  effect  a  settlement,  he  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new 
countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake 
this  voyage ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  of  those  vision- 
ary ideas,  which  at  that  time  often  mingled  with  the 
spirit  of  discovery,  and  rendered  it  more  active.  A 
tradition  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico, 
that  in  the  isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there 
was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew 
the  youth  and  recall  the  vigour  of  every  person  who 
bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of  Ending  this 
grand  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers 
ranged  through  the  islands,  searching,  with  fruitless 
solicitude  and  labour,  for  the  fountain  which  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  expedition.  That  a  tale  so  fabu- 
lous should  gain  credit  among  simple  uninstructed 
Indians  is  not  surprising.  That  it  should  make  any 
impression  upon  an  enlightened  people,  appears,  in 
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the  present  age,  altogether  incredible.  The  fckct, 
however,  is  certain ;  and  the  most  authentic  Spanish 
historians  mention  this  extravagant  sally  of  their  cre- 
dulous countrymen.  The  Spaniards,  at  that  period, 
were  engaged  in  a  career  of  activity  which  gave  a 
romantic  turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  presented 
to  them  strange  and  marvellous  objects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands 
and  continents,  of  whose  existence  mankind  in  former 
ages  had  no  conception ;  and  if  the  rapid  succesf^ion  > 
uf  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such  impression  even 
upon  the  sound  understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he 
boasted  of  having  found  the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will 
not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should  dream 
of  discovering  the  fountain  uf  youth. 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of 
much  greater  importance  was  made  in  another  part 
uf  America.    Balboa  having  been  raised  to  the  govern- 
ment uf  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Mana  in  Daien, 
by  the  voluntary  suffrage  of  his  associates,  was  so 
extremely  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  conhr- 
mation  of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of  hU 
officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  commission, 
which  might  invest  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  su. 
preme  command.    Conscious,  however,  that  he  could 
not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's 
ministers,  with  v;hom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from 
negotiating  in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a 
stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  wbu  h 
he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal  ser^ 
vice  that  would  secure  him  the  preference  to  every 
competitor.     Full  of  this  idea  he  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  adjacent  country,  subdued  several  of  the 
caziques,  and  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold, 
wnich  abounded  more  in  that  part  of  the  continent, 
than  in  the  islands.    In  one  of^  those  excursions,  the 
Spaniards  contended  with  such,  eagerness  about  the 
division  of  some  gold,  that  they  were  at  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against  one  another.    A 
young  cazique  who  was  present,  astonbhed  at  the  high 
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value  which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not 
discern  the  use,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance 
with  indignation ;  and,  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
*  Why  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  t.ifle] 
If  you  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon 
your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a 
region  where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chiet 
object  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common 
that  the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it.'  Trans- 
ported with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  compa- 
nions inquired  eagerly  where  this  happy  country  lay, 
and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  informed  them 
that  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is,  of  six  days' 
journey,  towards  the  south,  they  should  discover 
another  ocean,  near  to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom 
was  situated ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  pow- 
erful state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far  superior  in 
number  and  strength  to  those  with  which  they  now 
appeared. 

This  was  the  first  information  which  the  Spaniards 
received  concerning  the  great  southern  ocean,  or  the 
opulent  and  extensive  country  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  ob- 
jects suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enter- 
prising ardour  of  his  genius.  He  immediately  concluded 
the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that  for 
which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this 
part  of  America,  in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct 
communication  with  the  East  Indies.  He  was  impa- 
tient until  he  could  set  out  upon  this  enterprise,  in 
comparison  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared 
inconsiderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  pre- 
paration were  requisite  to  insure  success.  He  began 
with  courtm^  and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
bouring caziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to 
His^aniola  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proot 
of  his  past  success,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  hopes. 
By  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the 
favour  of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into 
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the  service.  A  considerable  reinforcement  from  that 
island  joined  him,  and  he  then  thought  himself  in  a 
condition  to  attempt  the  discovery. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in 
breadth  ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  which  binds  together 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretch- 
ing through  its  whole  extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier 
of  solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of  two  oppo- 
site oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests 
almost  inaccessible.  The  valleys  in  that  moist  cli- 
mate, where  it  rains  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  are 
marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their 
houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some 
distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the  odious  reptiles 
engendere''  in  the  putrid  waters.  To  march  across 
thb  unexplored  country  with  no  other  guides  but 
Indians,  whose  fidelity  could  be  little  trusted,  was,  on 
all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New 
World.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  such  as 
distinguished  him  among  his  countrymen,  at  a  period 
when  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  daring 
courage.  Nor  was  bravery  his  only  merit ;  he  was 
prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable,  and  possessed 
of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  the  most  desperate 
undertakings,  inspire  confidence  and  secure  attach- 
ment. £ven  after  the  junction  of  the  volunteers  from 
Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were 
hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and 
ready  to  follow  him  through  every  danger.  A  thou- 
sand Indians  attended  them  to  carry  their  provisions ; 
and  to  complete  their  warlike  array,  they  took  with 
them  several  of  those  fierce  dogs,  which  were  no  less 
formidable  than  destructive  to  their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on 
the  1st  of  September,  about  the  time  that  the  pe- 
riodical rains  began  to  abate.     He  proceeded  by  sea, 
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and  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a  ca- 
zique  whose  frieDdship  he  had  gained ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle, 
which  oe  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of 
the   territory,  or  the   disposition   of  its  inhabitants. 
Though  the  guides  had  represented  the  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six  days,  he  had  al- 
ready spent  twenty-five  in  forcing  a  way  through  the 
woods  and  mountains.    Many  of  his  men  were  ready 
to  sink  under  such  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  sultry 
climate,  several  were  taken  ill  of  the  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  frequent  in  that  country,  and  all  be- 
came impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labours 
and  sufferings.    At  length  the  Indians  assured  them, 
that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they  should 
discover  the  ocean   which   was  the  object  of  their 
wishes.     When,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed 
up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  com- 
manded his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the 
summit,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who  should  enjoy 
a  spectacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired.     As  soon 
as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  stretching  in  endless  pros- 
pect below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up 
nis  hands  to  heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
conducted  him  to   a  discovery  so  beneficial  to  his 
country,   and  so   honourable  to   himself.     His  fol- 
lowers, observing  his  transports  of  joy,  rushed  forward 
to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitude.  They 
held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with  great  alacrity, 
when  Balboa,  advancing  up   to  the  middle  in  the 
waves  with  his  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of 
that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  and 
vowed  to  defend  it,  with  these  arms,  against  all  his 
enemies. 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean, 
which  Balboa  first  discovered,  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of 
the  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  ad- 
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jacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted  provisions  and  gold  by 
force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 
1  o  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques 
added  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearls;  and  he 
learned  fiom  them,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  pearl 
oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which 
served  to  soothe  and  encourage  his  followers,  he  re- 
ceived accounts  which  confirmed  his  sanguine  hopes 
of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expe- 
dition. All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea 
concurred  in  informing  him,  that  there  was  a  mighty 
and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  In  order 
to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they  drew  upon 
the  sand  the  figure  of  the  llamas,  or  sheep,  afterwards 
found  in  Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to 

rterform  such  services  as  they  described.  As  the 
lama  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  a  camel,  a  beast . 
of  burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance, 
in  conjunction  with  the  discovery  of  the  pearls,  another 
noted  production  of  that  country,  tended  to  confirm 
the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  New  World  to  the  East  Indies. 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received 
from  the  people  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  own  con- 
jectures and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely  impatient 
to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  restrained 
him  from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful  ot 
men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  dis- 
eases. He  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at 
present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien, 
nnd  to  return  next  season  with  a  force  more  adequate 
to  such  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  order  to  acquire  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  isthmus,  he  marched 
back  by  a  different  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no 
less  dangerous  and  difficult  than  that  which  he  had 
formerly  taken.     But  to  men  elated  with  success,  and 
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animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  insurmountable.  Bal- 
boa returned  to  Santa  Maria,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  four  months,  with  greater  glory  and  more  trea- 
sure than  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expe- 
dition in  the  New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers 
distinguished  themselves  more  in  this  service  than 
Francisco  Fizarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with  those 
countries,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  act  soon  a  most 
illustrious  part. 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spaio 
of  the  important  discovery  which  he  had  made ;  and 
to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men,  in 
order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country, 
concerning  which  he  had  received  such  inviting  in- 
telligence. The  first  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the 
unexpected  tidings,  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found 
to  the  great  southern  ocean.  The  communication 
with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  pope,  seemed 
now  to  be  certain.  The  vast  wealth  which  flowed 
into  Portugal  from  its  settlements  and  conquests  in 
that  country,  excited  the  envy,  and  called  forth  the 
emulation,  of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to 
come  in  for  a  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even  in 
this  exertion,  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal 
antipathy  of  Fcnseca,  now  bishop  of  Burgos,  to  every 
man  of  merit  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  New 
World  were  conspicuous.  Notwithstanding  Balboa's 
recent  services,  which  marked  him  out  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which 
nc  had  begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  to 
overlook  these,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias  Davila  go- 
vernor of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  stout  vessels,  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers. 
These  were  fitted  out  at  the  public  expense,  with  a 
liberality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  displayed  in 
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any  former  armament  destined  for  the  New  World  ; 
and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen 
to  follow  a  leader  who  was  about  to  conduct  them  to 
a  country,  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to 
throw  their  nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,  that 
fifteen  hundred  embarked  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  if 
tliey  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much  greater  number 
would  have  engaged  in  the  service. 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any 
remarkable  accident,  and  immediately  sent  some  of 
his  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa  of  his 
arrival,  with  the  king's  commission,  to  be  governor  of 
the  colony.  To  their  astonishment,  they  found  Bal- 
boa, of  whose  great  exploits  they  had  heard  so  much, 
and  of  whose  opulence  they  had  formed  such  high 
ideas,  clad  in  a  canvass  jacket,  and  wearing  coarse 
hempen  sandals  used  only  by  the  meanest  peasants, 
employed,  together  with  some  Indians,  in  tnatching 
his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  simple  garb, 
which  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  expectations  and 
wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa  received  them  with 
dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so 
many  adventurers  from  the  islands,  that  he  could  now 
muster  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  the  head  ot 
those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with  him.  But 
though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at  tiie  injustice  of 
the  king  in  superseding  their  commander,  and  com- 
plained that  strangers  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  and  success,  Balboa  submitted  with  implicit 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  received 
Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  character. 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pe- 
drarias owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Ni- 
cuessa,  and  imposed  a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on 
account  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then 
been  e:uiltv.     Balboa  felt  sensibly  the  mortiHcation 
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of  beiiiu^  subjected  to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a 
place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  first  station. 
Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  supe- 
rior merit:  so  that  the  resentment  of  the  one,  and  the 
envy  of  the  other,  gave  rise  to  dissensions  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  visited  with  a  ca- 
lamity still  more  fatal,  in  a  violent  and  destructive 
malady  which  carried  off  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  pro« 
visions  augmented  this  distress,  as  it  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  Hnd  proper  refreshment  for  the  sick,  or  the 
necessary  sustenance  for  the  healthy.  In  the  space 
of  a  month,  above  six  hundred  persons  perished  in  the 
utmost  misery.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert  those 
who  remained  from  brooding  over  their  miw^fortunes, 
by  finding  them  employment.  With  this  view,  he 
sent  ^tiveral  detachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives,  and  to  search 
for  the  mines  in  which  it  was  produced.  Those  ra- 
pacious adventurers,  more  attentive  to  present  gain 
than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future  progress, 
plundered  without  distinction  wherever  th«y  marched. 
Regardless  of  the  alliances  which  Ualboa  had  made 
with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped  them  of 
evt<ry  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as 
their  subjects,  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty. 
Hy  their  tyranny  and  exactions,  which  Pedrarias, 
eith^^  from  want  of  authority  or  of  inclination,  did 
not  restrain,  all  the  country  from  the  gulf  of  Darien 
to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  desolated,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  miy;ht  have  derived  from  the 
friendship  of  the  natives,  m  extending  their  conquests 
to  the  South  Sea.  Halboa,  who  saw  with  concern 
that  such  ill-judge<i  proceedings  retarded  the  execu- 
tion of  his  favourite  scheme,  sent  violent  remon- 
strances to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government 
of  Pedrarias,  which  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourii^h- 
ing  colony.     Pedrarias,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
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him  of  having  deceived  the  king,  by  magnifying  his 
own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  representation  of 
the  opulence  and  value  of  the  country. 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  impru- 
dence in  super.Heding  the  most  active  and  experienced 
officer  he  had  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  way  of 
compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  adelantado, 
or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South 
Sea,  with  very  extensive  privileges  and  authority.  At 
the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pe<lraria8  to  support  Balboa 
in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  concern- 
ing every  measure  which  he  himself  pursued.  But 
to  efTect  such  a  sudden  transition  from  inveterate  en- 
mity to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's 
power.  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with 
neglect;  and  Balboa's  fortune  being  exhausted  by  the 
payment  of  his  fine  and  other  exactions  of  Pedrarias, 
he  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  for  taking 
possession  of  his  new  government.  At  length,  by 
the  interposition  and  exhortations  of  the  bishop  of 
Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconciliation  ;  and, 
in  order  to  cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa. 
The  first  effect  of  their  concord  was,  that  Balboa  was 
permitted  to  make  several  small  incursions  into  the 
country.  These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence  as 
added  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  ac- 
q\iired.  Many  adventurers  resorted  to  him ;  and 
with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
vessels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to  those 
provinces  which  he  purposed  to  invade.  After  sur- 
mounting many  obstacles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of 
those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  con- 
querors of  America,  he  at  length  finished  four  small 
brigantines.  In  these,  with  three  hundred  chosen 
men,  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro  af- 
terwards undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready 
to  sail  towards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected 
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message  from  Pedrarias.  Under  pretexts  which  were 
false,  but  plausible,  he  desired  Balboa  to  postpone  his 
voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Ada,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him.  Bal- 
boa, with  the  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  man  con- 
scious of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the  summons ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  Pedraiias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate 
his  revenge  did  not  suffer  him  to  languish  long  in 
confinement.  Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to 
proceed  to  his  trial.  An  accusation  of  disloyalty  to 
the  king,  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt  against  the 
governor,  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced ;  and  though  the  judges  who 
passed  it,  seconded  by  the  whole  colony,  interceded 
warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inexora- 
ble; and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment 
and  sorrow,  the  public  execution  of  a  man  whom 
they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any  who 
had  borne  command  in  America,  of  forming  and  ac- 
complishing great  designs.  Upon  his  death  the  ex- 
f edition  which  he  had  planned  was  relinquished. 
*edrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from  pun- 
ishment by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Burgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power 
Soon  after  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  the 
colony  from  its  unwholesome  station  of  Santa  Maria 
to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus ;  and 
though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulness 
by  the  change,  the  commodious  situation  of  this  new 
settlement  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  the  subse- 
quent conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive 
countries  situated  upon  the  southern  ocean. 

During  these  transactions  in  Darien,  several  impor- 
tant events  occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the 
conquest,  and  government,  of  other  provinces  m  the 
New  World.  Ferdinand  was  so  intent  upon  opening 
a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Island:^ 
by  the  uest,  that  in  the  year  1515,  he  nited  out  twa 
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ships  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a 
voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1516,  en- 
tered a  nver  which  he  called  Janeiro,  where  an  ex- 
tensive «x)mmerce  is  now  carried  on.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the 
vast  rivers  by  which  tne  southern  continent  of  America 
is  watered.  In  endeavouring  to  make  a  Jescest  in  ^his 
country,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were  slair. 
by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their 
bodies  in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  them.  Dis- 
couraged with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  terri- 
fied at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards 
set  sail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  farther 
discovery. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed 
in  extending  their  discoveries  and  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, they  still  considered  Hispaniola  as  their  princi- 
pal colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don  Diego 
Columbus  wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to 
have  rendered  the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were 
most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous 
and  happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed  in  all  his  opera- 
tions by  the  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand.  The  most 
valuable  prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed, 
was  that  of  distributing  Indians  among  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  the  island.  The  rigorous  servitude  of  those 
unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  by  all 
the  regulations  in  their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling 
out  such  necessary  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure, 
secured  to  the  governor  great  influence  in  the  colony. 
In  order  to  strip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created  a  new 
office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of 
Zapata,  his  confidential  minister.  Mortified  with  the 
injustice  as  well  as  indignity  of  this  invasion  upon  his 
rights,  in  a  point  so  essential.  Don  Diego  could  no 
lunger  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  and  conse- 
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almost  annihilated.      He  repaired  to 


quence  were 

Spaia  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.  AN 
buquerque  entered  upon  his  office  with  all  the  rapa- 
city of  an  indigent  adventurer  impatient  to  amass 
wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of 
Indians  in  the  island,  and  found,  that  from  sixty 
thousand,  who,  in  1508,  survived  after  all  their  suffer- 
ings, they  were  now,  in  nine  years,  reduced  to  fourteen 
thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate  divisions  or 
lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as  were  willing 
to  purchase  them  at  the  highest  price.  By  this  arbi- 
trary  distribution,  several  of  the  natives  were  removed 
from  their  original  habitations,  many  were  taken  from 
their  ancient  masters,  and  all  of  them  subjected  to 
heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable  labour,  in 
order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors.  Those  ad- 
ditional calamities  completed  the  misery,  and  hastened 
on  the  extinction,  of  this  wretched  and  innocent  race 
of  men. 

The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  which  attended  them,  not  only 
excited  complaints  among  such  as  thought  themselves 
aggrieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  retained 
any  sentiments  of  humanity.     From  the  time  that  ec- 
clesiastics were  sent  as  instructors  into  America,  they 
perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their  countrymen 
treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  ministry  altogether 
fruitless.    The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  the  Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most 
vehement  in  testifying  against  the  repartimientos.    The 
Franciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  and 
rivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders,  dis- 
covered some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity, 
and  to  espouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimientos.   They 
endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify, 
and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  coun- 
trymen, that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  any  improve- 
ment in  the  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed 
such  dominion  over  the  natives,  that  they  could  compel 
them  to  labour. 
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Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  bis  decision  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance.    Ferdinand  empowered 
a  committee  of  his  privy-council,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in  Spain,  to 
hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola,  in  support  of 
their  respective  opinions.    After  a  long  discussion,  the 
speculative  point  in  controversy  was  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Indians  were  declared 
to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of 
men ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  repar- 
timientfls  were  continued  upon  their  ancient  footing. 
As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  they  re- 
newed their  efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with 
additional  boldness  and  zeal.    At  length,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon- 
strances and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of 
his  privy-council,  declaring,  that  after  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  Apostolic  bull,  and  other  titles  by 
which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World,  the  servitude  of  the  In- 
dians was  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
man  ;  that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their 
inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  from 
idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  that  no  farther  scruple  ought  to  be 
entertained  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  reparti- 
tnientos,  as  the  king  and  council  were  willing  to  take 
the  charge  of  that  upon  their  own  consciences ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other 
religious  orders,  should  abstain,  for  the  future,  from 
those  invectives,  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable 
hut  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against  that 
practice. 

That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might 
be  fully  understood,  Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants 
of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers.  But  in  order 
that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
rigiits  of  humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in  which  ho 
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endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the 
Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  subjected  them ; 
he  regulated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should 
be  required  to  perform ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  di- 
rections with  respect  to  their  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Christianity. 

The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new 
distributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Domi- 
nicans against  the  repartimientos,  and  called  forth  an 
advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  all 
the  courage,  the  talents,  and  activity,  requisite  in  sup- 
porting such  a  desperate  cause.  This  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  a  native  cf  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island. 
He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  eccle- 
siastics, with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing 
thj  natives  to  servitude ;  and  now  he  did  not  fail  to 
remonsti^ate  warmly  against  the  proceedings  of  Albu- 
querque, and,  though  he  soon  found  that  attention  to 
his  own  interest  rendered  this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to 
admonition,  he  dfd  not  abandon  the  wretched  people 
whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly  set  out 
for  Spain,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  o.  opening 
the  eyes  and  softening  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that 
striking  picture  of  the  oppression  of  his  new  subjects, 
which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  view. 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king,  whom 
he  found  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  With  much 
freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  represented  to  him 
all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  rq)artimiento$  in  the  New 
World,  boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having 
authorized  this  impious  measure,  which  had  brought 
misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent 
race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his 
protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body 
was  much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper,  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another 
Juncture  he  would  have  despised.     He  listened  with 
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deep  compunction  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and 
promised  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  means 
of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  But 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  resolution. 
Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved, 
resided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour, 
prepared  immediately  to  set  out  fur  Flanders,  in  order 
to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  monarch,  when  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Castile,  commanded  him  to  desist  from 
the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his  complaints  in 
person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention 
equal  to  its  importance ;  and  as  his  impetuous  mind 
delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers, 
trained  up  under  the  formal  and  cautious  administra- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  either  the  rights 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  established 
by  the  late  king,  he  resolved  to  send  three  persons  to 
America  as  superintendents  of  all  the  colonies  there, 
with  authority,  after  examining  all  circumstances  on 
the  spot,  to  decide  finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in 
question.  It  was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy 
to  choose  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station. 
As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  America,  or  who  had 
been  consulted  in  the  administration  of  that  depart- 
ment, had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could 
not  keep  possession  of  their  new  settlements,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  dominion  over  the 
Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their  im- 
partiality, and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  eccle- 
siastics. As  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had 
already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the  controversy,  he, 
from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both 
these  fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confined 
his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  a  small  but 
respectable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  assistance  of 
ihcir  general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  he  soon 
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piteWd  upon  three  persons  whom  he  deeni^l  equal  to 
(he  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private 
la«rier  uf  distinguished  uk  oHity,  with  unbounded  power 
tc  fi^ulate  all  judicial  pruceedings  in  the  colonies. 
Lab  if/imfi»  was  appointed  to  accompf»>Ay  them,  with 
the  title  ut  I'/otector  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  superintendents,  with  their 
associate  Zuazo,  and  Las  Casas,  at  St.  Domingo,  the 
first  act  of  their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  ^he 
Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish  courtiers, 
or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.     I'his,  to- 
gether with  the  information  which  had  been  received 
from  Spain  concerning  the  object  of  the  commission, 
spread  a  general  alarm.      The  colonists  concluded 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands 
with  which  they  carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of 
consequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable.     But  the  fiaithers 
of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  pru- 
dence, as  soon  dissipated  all  their  fears.    Their  ears 
were  open  to  information  from  every  quarter;  they 
compared  the  different  accounts  which  they  received  ; 
and  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  vhole,  they 
were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  colony  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las 
Casas,   and  recommended  by  the  cardinal.      They 
plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  settled  in  Ame- 
rica were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  could  neither 
work  the  mines  which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate 
the  country ;  that  they  depended  for  effecting  both 
upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived  of  it, 
they  mu&t  nstantly  relinquish  their  conquests,  or  give 
up  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  them ; 
that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to  surmount 
the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  auy  laborious 
effoit,  and  that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master 
could  compel  them  to  work  ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept 
constantly  under  the  eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior, 
60  great  was*  t^^ir  natural  listlessness  and  indifference, 
that  they  wo^<>    i*^>ither  attend  to  religious  instruction, 
nor  observe  tl'O^j.      t    of  r'jristianitv  which  thev  had 
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tryiuun,  wliicli  was  natural  at  his  age,  he  conaulterl 
then)  with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  new 
kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  indiscreet  eagerness,  in- 
truded themselves  into  every  business,  and  seized  al- 
most every  department  of  administration.  The  direc- 
tion of  American  alFairs  was  an  object  too  alluring  to 
escape  the  attention  of  tliu  Flemish  ministers.  Las 
Casas  observed  their  jiiowiiig  iniluenee,  and  courted 
thetn  with  assiduity,  lie  represented  to  tiiem  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with 
respect  to  tlie  government  of  America,  particularly 
during  the  administration  of  Ferdinand,  and  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  those  arrangements  which  Ximeaes 
had  introduced.  The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious 
to  the  Flemings.  The  superior  virtue  and  abilities  of 
Ximencs  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  envy. 
They  fondly  wished  to  have  a  phiusible  pretext  for 
condemning  the  measures,  both  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  minister,  and  of  rellecting  some  discretiit  on 
their  political  wisiiom.  The  friends  of  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  as  well  as  the  l^panish  courtiers,  who  had 
been  dissatistied  wiih  the  cardinal's  administration, 
joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring  the  scheme  of  sending 
superintenilenls  to  America.  This  union  of  so  many 
interests  and  passions  was  irresistible ;  and  in  conse- 
(lUence  of  it  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  together  with 
their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Koderigo  <le 
Figueroa,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed 
chief  judge  of  the  island,  and  received  instructions,  in 
compliiince  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine 
once  more,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in 
controversy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony, 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  tlie  natives ;  and  in 
the  mean  lime  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  race. 

This  was  all  that  the  7.pal  of  Las  Casas  could  pro- 
cure at  that  juncture  in  lavour  of  the  Indians.  The 
impossibdity  of  carrying  on  any  improvements  in 
America^  unlesii  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
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veterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  But  he 
ikttered  himself  that  he  might  prevent  a  pernicious 
system  from  being  introduced  into  a  new  colony, 
though  he  had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts 
to  overturn  it,  where  it  was  already  established. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the 
unoccupied  country,  stretching  along  the  sea-coast 
from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  western  frontier  of 
that  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Martha.  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a  colony 
composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  ecclesias- 
tics. He  engaged,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  to 
civilize  ten  thousand  of  the  natives,  and  to  instruct 
them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  that,  from 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten 
years  he  expected  that  his  improvements  would  be  so 
far  advanced,  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  thousand 
ducats.  He  stipulated,  that  no  sailor  or  soldier  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  settle  in  this  district ;  and  that 
no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter  it  without  his  per- 
mission. He  even  projected  to  clothe  the  people 
whom  he  took  along  with  him  in  some  distinguishing 
garb,  which  did  not  resemble  the  Spanish  dress,  that 
they  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race 
of  men  from  tliose  who  had  brought  so  many  cala- 
mities upon  their  country. 

'J'o  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  this  project  appeared  not  only  chimerical,  but 
dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  deemed  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited, 
and  their  indolence  so  excessive,  that  every  attempt  to 
instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be  fruitless.  I'hey 
contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to 
give  the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a  tanciful  presump- 
tuous enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government,  lint 
Las  Casas.  far  from  bcuig  discouraged  with  a  repulse, 
which  he  had  reason  to  exj)ect,   had  recourse  ouiu 
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more  to  tiie  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously   pa- 
tronized his  scheme,  merely  because  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Spanish  ministers.     They  prevailed  with 
their  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  mea- 
sure to  a  select  number  of  his  privy-counsellors  ;  and 
Las  Casas  having  excepted  against  the  members  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested, 
they  were  all  excluded.     The  decision  of  men  chosen 
by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings,  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  their  sentiments.    They  warmly  ap- 
proved of  Las  Casas's  plan ;    and  gave  orders  for 
carrying  it  1  to  execution,  but  restricted  the  territory 
allotted  hin    o  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far 
as  he  pleaded  towards  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured.    Al- 
most every  person  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their  opinion  so 
confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  made 
it  advisable  to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more 
deliberately.      Charles  himself,  though  accustomed, 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as  did 
not  promise  that  decisive  vigour  of  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished his  riper  years,  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part 
in  every  affair  relating  to  America,  flowed  from  some 
improper  motive,  and  began  to  discover  an  inclination 
to  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them.     An  opportunity  of  makmg 
this  inquiry  with  great  advantage  soon  occurred.  Que- 
vedo,  the  bishop  of  Darien,  who  had  accompanied 
Pedrarias  to  the  continent  in  the  year  1513,  happened 
to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  resided.  It 
was  quickly  known,  that  his  sentiments  concerning 
the  talents  and 
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that  by  confronting  two  respectable  persons,  who, 
during  their  residence  in  America,  had  full  leisure  to 
observe  the  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  describe,  he  might  be  able  to  discover  which 
of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  dis- 
cernment and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed. 
The  emperor  appeared  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and 
took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of  the  pa- 
lace.    His  principal  courtiers  attended.     Don  Diego 
Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  summoned  to 
be  present.     The  bishop  of  Darien  was  called  upon 
first  to  deliver  his  opinion.     He,  in  a  short  discourse, 
lamented  the  fatal  desolation  of  America,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants ;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  excessive  rigour  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  ol 
the  Spaniards,  but  declared  that  all  the  people  of  the 
New  World  whom  he  had  seen,  either  in  the  conti- 
nent or  in  the  islands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  race 
of  men  marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  talents, 
for  servitude,  and  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to 
instruct  or  improve,  unless  they  were  kept  under  the 
continual   inspection  of  a  master.      Las   Casas,   at 
greater  length,  and  with  more  fervour,  defended  liis 
own  system.     He  rejected  with  indignation  the  idea 
that  any  race  of  men  was  born  to  servitude,  as  irreli- 
gious and  inhuman.     He  asserted  that  the  faculties  of 
the  Americans  were  not  naturally  despicable,  but  un- 
improved; that  they  were  inpable  of  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
acquiring  the  industry  and  arts  which  would  qualify 
them  for  the  various  offices  of  social  life ;  that  the 
mildness  and  timidity  of  their  nature  rendered  tlietii 
so  submissive  and  docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and 
formed  with  a  gentle  hand.     He  professed,  that  liis 
intentions  in  proposing  the  scheme  now  under  consi- 
deration  were    pure  and  disinterested  ;  and  though, 
from  the  accomplishment  of  his  desi^rns.  inestimable 
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benefits  would  result  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  he  never 
had  claimed,  nor  ever  would  receive,  any  recompense 
on  that  account. 

Charles,  after  hearing  both,  and  consulting  with 
his  ministers,  did  not  think  himself  sufHciently  in- 
formed to  establish  any  general  arrangement  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  the  Indians  ;  but  as  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as 
even  the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  his  scheme  to  be 
of  such  importance,  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its 
effects,  he  issued  a  patent,  granting  him  the  district  in 
Cumana  formerly  mentioned,  with  full  power  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  there  according  to  his  own  plan. 

LasCasas  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  his  voyage 
with  his  usual  ardour,  iiut  he  could  not  prevail  on 
more  than  two  hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 
Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal.  With  this 
slender  train,  hardly  sufficient  to  take  possession  of 
such  a  large  territory,  and  altogether  unequal  to  any 
effectual  attempt  towards  civilizing  its  inhabitants,  he 
set  sail.  The  first  place  at  which  he  touched  was  the 
island  of  Puerto  llico.  There  he  received  an  account 
of  a  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme, 
more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encountered. 
When  he  left  America  in  the  year  1516,  the  Spaniards 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent, 
except  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
But  as  every  species  of  internal  industry  began  to 
stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  natives,  the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those 
hands  with  which  they  had  hitherto  carried  on  their 
operations,  this  prompted  them  to  try  various  expe- 
dients for  supplymg  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers 
of  negroes  were  imported ;  but  on  account  of  their 
exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters  could  nut 
afford  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves 
at  an  easier  rate,  some  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola 
fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent. !n  places  where  they  found  themselves  infe- 
rior in  strength,  they  traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave 
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European  toys  in  exchange  for  tho  plates  of  gold  worn 
by  them  as  oniumentn ;  but,  wherever  they  could 
surprise  or  overpower  the  Indians,  thoy  can i«i<l  them 
ofFuy  force»  and  sold  them  a!)  slaves.  lu  those  pre- 
datory excursions,  such  nlrucious  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name 
was  held  in  detestation  all  over  tho  continent.  When* 
ever  any  ships  appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled  to 
the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  tho  shore  in  arms  to 
repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquillity. 
They  forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  ;  they  cut  off  others ;  and  in  the 
violence  ot  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation, 
they  murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries,  whose 
zeal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  province  of 
Cumana.  This  outrage  against  persons  revered  for 
their  sanctity,  excited  such  indignation  among  the 
people  of  Hispaniola,  who,  notwithstanding  alt  their 
licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were  possessed  with 
a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superstitious  re- 
spect for  its  ministers,  that  they  determmed  to  inflict 
exemplary  punishment,  not  only  upon  the  perpetra- 
tors of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race.  With 
this  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships  and 
three  hundreu  men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  orders  to 
lay  wast'jthe  country  of  Cumana  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  His- 
paniola. This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto 
Kico,  in  its  way  to  the  continent ;  and  as  Ocampo  re- 
fused to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  his  pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seat 
of  war  and  desolation. 

In  ortfer  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  unfor- 
tunate incident,  he  set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domingo, 
leaving  his  followers  cantoned  out  among  the  planters 
in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many  concurring  causes,  the 
reception  which  Las  Casas  met  with  in  Hispaniola 
was  very  unfavourable.  In  his  negotiations  for  tho 
relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  ceusured  the  conduct  of 
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his  countrymen  settled  there  with  such  honest  severity, 
as  rendered  him  universally  odious  to  them.  They 
considered  their  own  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated  with  hope 
of  receiving  a  large  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cum;in:i, 
which  must  be  relinquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted 
in  settling  his  projected  colony  there. 

Notwithstanding    all    these    circumstances,   how- 
ever, which  alienated  the  persons  in   iiispaniola  to 
whom  Las  Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his 
measures,  he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by 
some  concessions,   and  many   threats,   obtained   at 
length  a  small  body  of  troops  to  protect  him  and  liin 
colony  at  their  first  landing.     But  upon  his  return  to 
Puerto  Rico,  he  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate 
had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his  people ;  and  that 
others  having  got  employment  in  that  island  refused 
to  follow  him.     With  the  handful  that  remained,  he 
set  sail  and  landed  in  Cumana.     Ocampo  had  exe- 
cuted his  commission  in  that  province  with  such  bar- 
barous rage,  having  massacred   many   of  the  inha- 
bitants, sent  others  in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced 
the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods,  that  the  people 
of  a  small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place 
which  he  named  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want 
in  a  desolated  country.     There,  however.  Las  Casas 
was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  though  deserted  both 
by  the  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those 
under  the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and 
dreaded  the  calamities  to  which  he  must  be  ex[)Osed 
in  that  wretched  station.    He  made  the  best  provision 
in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  as  his  utmost  efforts  availed  little  towards 
securing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  men,  who,  from  confidence  in  him, 
had  ventured  into  a  post  of  so  uiuch  danger.     Soon 
after  his  departure,  the  natives,  having  discovered  the 
feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assem- 
bled secretly,  uttacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to 
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men  exasperated  by  many  injuries,  cut  off  a  good 
number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost 
consternation  to  the  island  of  Cubagua.  The  small 
colony  settled  there  on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
catching  the  panic  with  which  their  countrymen  had 
been  seized,  abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard 
remained  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent 
islands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of 
Darien.  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters, 
Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to  shew  his  face  after  this 
fatal  termination  of  all  bis  splendid  schemes.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that 
order. 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana 
happened  in  the  year  1521, 1  have  chosen  to  trace 
the  progress  of  Las  Casas's  negotiations  from  their 
first  rise  to  their  final  issue  without  interruption.  I 
return  now  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries, 
as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 

Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  yeai 
1511,  still  retained  the  government  of  that  island,  as 
the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  Under  his 
prudent  administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  As  it  lay  to  the 
west  of  all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  the  ocean,  which  stretches  beyond  it  towards  that 
quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  the  inhabitants 
were  naturally  induced  to  attempt  new  discoveries. 
Several  officers,  who  had  served  under  Pedrarias  in 
Darien,  entered  into  an  association  for  this  purpose. 
They  persuaded  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an 
opulent  planter  in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage,  to  join  with  them  in  the  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  be  their  commander.  Velasquez  not 
only  approved  of  the  design,  but  assisted  in  carrying 
it  on.  As  the  veterans  from  Darien  were  extremely 
indigent,  he  and  Cordova  advanced  money  for  pur- 
chasiner  three  small  vessels,  and  furnishing  them  with 
every  thing  requisite  either  for  traffic  or  for  war.    A 
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hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them, 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1517.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot,  An- 
tonio Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admi- 
ral Columbus,  they  stood  directly  west,  relying  on 
the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who  uniformly 
maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the 
most  important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  from  St. 
Jago,  they  saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Cutoche, 
the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retains  its  origi- 
nal name  of  Yucatan.  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
five  canoes  came  tfF  full  of  people  decently  clad  in 
cotton  garments ;  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of  America 
possessed  by  naked  savages.  Cordova  endeavoured 
by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good-will  of  these  peo- 
ple. They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects 
now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  their  view,  invited 
the  Spaniards  to  visit  their  habitations,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  country,  they  observed 
with  new  wonder  some  large  houses  built  with  stone. 
But  they  soon  found  that,  if  the  people  of  Yucatan 
had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond  their 
countrymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  war- 
like, for  though  the  cazique  received  Cordova  with 
many  tokens  of  friendship,  he  had  posted  a  considera- 
ble body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  thicket, 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards  with  great  boldness,  and  some 
degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first  flight  of  their 
arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but 
the  Indians  were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden 
explosion  of  the  fire-arms,  and  so  surprised  at  the 
execution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross-bows,  and  by 
the  other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they 
fled  preciniiately.  Cordova  quitted  a  eouuiry  where 
he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying  off 
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two  prisonora,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small 
temple,  which  ho  itlunderecl  in  his  retreat. 

ne  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  ar* 
rived  at  Campeachy.  There  the  natives  received 
them  more  hospitably  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  much 
surprised,  that  on  all  the  extensive  coast  along 
which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined  to 
be  a  large  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river. 
As  their  water  begun  to  fail,  they  advanced  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  supply  ;  and  at  length  they  discovered 
the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan,  some  leagues  be- 
yond Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect 
the  sailors  while  employed  in  filling  the  casks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives  rushed 
down  upon  them  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  num- 
bers, that  forty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body 
escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded 
in  twelve  ditterent  places,  directed  the  retreat  with 
presence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with  which  he 
nad  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with  much 
difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fatal 
repulse,  nothing  remained  but  to  nastenback  to  Cuba 
with  their  shattered  forces.  In  their  passage  thither 
they  suffered  the  most  exquisite  distress  for  want  of 
water,  that  men  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small 
vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can 
be  supposed  to  endure.  Some  of  them,  sinking  under 
these  calamities,  died  by  the  way ;  Cordova,  their 
commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this 
expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than  to 
damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards, 
and  great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself  by 
some  service  so  meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to 
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own  expense  fitted  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  embarked  in  this 
enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de 
(jrijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage, 
with  instructions  to  observe  attentively  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  he  should  discover,  to  barter  for 
gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  invitinj»,  to  settle  a 
colony  in  some  proper  station.  l\e  sailed  ifrom  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  on  the  8th  of  April,  1518.  The  pilot  Ala- 
minos  held  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  voyage  ; 
but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying  the  ships  to 
«Le  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made  was  the 
ii;!and  of  Cozumel,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  made  no  long  stay 
therct  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  they 
reached  Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  desire  of  avenging  their  countrymen  who 
had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their  ideas  of 
good  policy  in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  they  might 
chastise  the  Indians  of  that  district  with  such  exem- 
plary rigour,  as  would  strike  terror  into  all  the  people 
around  them.  Hut  though  they  disembarked  all  their 
troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field-pieces,  the  In- 
dians fought  with  such  courage,  that  the  Spaniards 
gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and  were  confirmed 
in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
would  prove  more  formidable  enemies  than  any  they 
had  met  with  in  other  parts  of  America.  From  Po- 
tonchan, they  continued  their  voyage  towards  the 
west,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and 
casting  anchor  every  evening,  from  dread  of  the  dan- 
gerous accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in 
an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were 
turned  continually  towards  land,  with  a  mixture  ot 
surprise  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld. 
Many  villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  in  which 
they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that  appeared 
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white  and  lofty  at  a  distance.  In  the  warroth  of  their 
admiration,  they  fancied  these  to  be  cities  adorned 
with  towers  and  pinnacles;  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
happening  to  remark  that  this  country  resembled  Spain 
in  appearance,  Grijalva,  with  universal  applause, 
called  it  New  Spain,  the  name  which  still  distinguishes 
this  extensive  and  opulent  province  of  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America. '  They  landed  in  a  river  which  the 
natives  called  Tabaico,  and  the  fame  of  their  victory  at 
Potonchan  having  Veached  this  place,  the  cazique  not 
only  received  theni  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents 
upon  them  of  such  value,  as  confirmed  the  high  ideas 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect  to  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  These  ideas  were 
raised  still  higher  by  what  occurred  at  the  place  where 
they  next  touched.  This  was  considerably  to  the  west 
of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Guaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  the  re- 
spect paid  to  superior  beings.  The  people  perfumed 
them  as  they  landed,  with  incense  of  gum  copal,  and 
presented  to  them  as  offerings  the  choicest  delicacies 
of  their  country.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading 
with  their  new  visitants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards 
obtained  ornaments  of  gold,  of  curious  workmanship, 
to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  pesos,  in  exchange  for 
European  toys  of  small  price.  The  two  prisoners 
whom  Cordova  had  brought  from  Yucatan,  had 
hitherto  served  as  interpreters ;  but  as  they  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Spaniards 
learned  from  the  natives,  by  signs,  that  they  were 
subjects  of  a  great  monarch  called  Montezuma,  whose 
dominion  extended  over  that  and  many  other  pro- 
vinces. Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  pleased,  Grijalva  continued  his 
course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a  small  island, 
which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there 
the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  human  victims,  which  the  barbarous  su- 
perstition of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He 
touched  at  another  small  island,  which   he  called 
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St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this  place  he  despatched 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  onicers,  to  Velasquez, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which 
he  had  made,  and  with  all  the  treasure  that  he  had 
acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  After  the 
departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remaining 
vessels,  proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river 
Panuco,  the  country  still  appearing  to  be  well  peopled, 
fertile,  and  opulent. 

The  squadron  having  now  been  above  five  months 
at  sea,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  being 
exhausted,  Grijalva  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to 
Cuba,  having  fulBiled  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and 
accomplished  all  that  the  armament  which  he  com- 
manded enabled  him  to  perform.  He  arrived  at 
St.  Jago  on  the  26th  of  October,  from  which  he  had 
taken  his  departure  about  six  months  before. 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the 
New  World.  They  had  discovered  that  Yucatan  was 
not  an  island,  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the 
great  continent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they 
had  pursued  their  course  for  many  hundred  miles 
along  a  coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching  at  first 
towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  north  ;  all 
the  country  which  they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be 
no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As  soon  as  Alvarado 
reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  person  of  confidence  to  carry  this 
important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to  exhibit  the  rich 
productions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  discovered 
by  his  means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  au- 
thority as  might  enable  and  encourage  him  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  them.  Without  waiting  for  the  return 
of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of 
whom  he  was  become  so  jealous  or  distrustful  that  he 
was  resolved  no  longer  to  employ  him,  he  began  to 
prepare  such  a  powerful  armament,  as  migiit  prove 
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equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger  and  im- 
portance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was 
now  intent,  terminated  in  conquests  of  greater  moment 
than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  achieved,  and 
led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  com- 
pared with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they 
were  hitherto  acquainted,  may  be  considered  as  highly 
civilized  ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we  proceed  to 
the  history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those 
which  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  New  World  when  first  discovered, 
and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners  of  the 
rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  of 
it  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  ac- 
quainted. 


BOOK   IV. 

TwENTV-six  years  had  elapsed  since  Columbus  con- 
ducted the  people  of  Europe  to  the  New  World. 
During  that  period  the  Spaniards  had  made  great 
progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.     They  had 
visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clusters 
through  that  part  of  the  ocean  wliich  flows  in  between 
North  and  South  America.     'J'hey  had  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De 
la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had 
found  that  it  stretched  without  interruption  through 
this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.     They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  which  opened  new  prospects 
in  that  quarter.     They  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led  them  to  observe  the 
continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and 
though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  farther  to- 
wards the  north,  other  nations  had  visited  those  parts 
which  they  neglected.    The  P'-nglish,  in  a  voyage,  the 
motives  and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in 
another  part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast 
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of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida  ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas, 
and  viewed  the  same  regions.  Thus,  at  the  period 
where  I  have  chosen  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
New  World,  its  extent  was  known  almost  from  its 
northern  extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  The  countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  America,  the  great  empire 
of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still 
undiscovered. 

When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first 
circumstance  that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It 
was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth,  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  mighl  have  escaped  the  observation  or  research 
of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He 
made  known  a  new  hemisphere,  larger  than  either 
Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions  of 
the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimen- 
sions to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur 
of  the  objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to 
strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  The  mountains  in 
America  are  much  superior  in  height  to  those  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is 
elevated  farther  above  the  sea  than  the  op  of  the  Py- 
renees. This  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less 
remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in  diflferent 
places  more  than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
the  highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere. 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  propor- 
tinnably  large,  with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancient 
continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  for  length  of 
course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll  to- 
wards the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Plata,  in  South  America,  the  JMississippi  and  St.  Lau- 
refice  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious  chan- 
neU,  that,  long  before  they  feci  the  influence  of  the 
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tide,  they  resemble  arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers 
of  fresh  water. 

The  Jakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicu- 
ous for  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers.  There 
is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  resembles 
the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North  America. 
They  may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh 
water  ;  and  even  those  of  the  second  or  third  class  in 
magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  sea  ex- 
cepted) than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourable 
to  commercial  intercourse.  When  a  continent  is 
formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass,  unbroken 
by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts, 
with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems 
destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  de- 
barred from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  con- 
tinent is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean  of  great  ex- 
tent, such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic;  or  when, 
like  Asia,  its  coast  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing 
far  into  the  country,  such  as  the  Black  sea,  tiie  gulfs 
of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of  Leo- 
tang  ;  when  the  siiirounding  seas  are  filled  with  large 
and  fertile  islands,  and  the  continent  itself  watered 
with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers,  those  regions  may 
be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  inhabitants  in  commerce  and  improvement. 
In  all  these  respects  America  may  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  ot 
JNIexico,  which  flows  in  l)etwfcen  North  and  South 
America,  may  be  considered  as  a  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  opens  a  maritime  commerce  with  all  the  fertile 
countiies  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islands  scat- 
tered in  it  are  inferior  only  to  thot;e  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value 
As  we  stretch  aloug  the  northern  division  of  the  Ame- 
rican hensi^pherCj  the  boy  of  Chesapeak  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  far  into 
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the  interior  parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than  ex- 
tensive ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  of  culture  and  popu^ 
lation  shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate 
in  the  more  northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's 
Bay  may  become  as  subservient  to  commercial  inter- 
course in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in 
Europe.  The  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World 
is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one 
narrow  neck  \Ahich  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spa- 
cious bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are 
rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  fed 
by  so  many  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
directions,  that,  almost  without  any  aid  from  the  hand 
of  industry  and  art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be 
carried  on  through  all  the  provinces  from  the  river 
De  la  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty 
of  nature  confined  to  the  southern  division  of  Ame- 
its  northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in  rivers 


rica; 


which  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources,  and  by 
its  immense  chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an 
inland  communication,  more  extensive  and  commo- 
dious than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries 
stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  one  side,  to  that 
of  California  on  the  other,  which  form  the  chain  that 
binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  continent  to- 
gether, are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their 
coast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow 
into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to 
them  all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from 
a  communication  with  both. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its 
climate,  and  the  diflferent  laws  to  which  it  is  subject 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  We 
cannot  determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat 
felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  measuring  it!* 
distance  from  the  equator.  Ti»e  climate  of  a  country 
is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the 
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sea,  by  the  extent  of  continent,  by  liie  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other 
circumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however,  is, 
from  various  causes,  leas  considerable  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  continent ;  and  from  knowing  the 
position  of  any  country  there,  we  can  pronounce,  with 
jjreater  certainty,  what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  observation  of 
our  hemisphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the 
New  World,  cold  predominates.  I'he  riojour  of  the 
fri}i[id  zone  extendi  over  half  of  those  regions,  which 
should  be  temperate  by  their  position.  Countries 
where  the  grape  and  the  fig  should  ripen,  are  buried 
under  snow  one-half  of  the  year  ;  and  lands  situated 
in  the  same  pariUcl  with  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  per- 
petual frosts,  which  almost  destroy  the  power  of  vege- 
tation. As  we  advance  to  those  parts  of  America 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  blessed  with  an  uniform  enjoyment  of  such 
genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly  to  life  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  dominion  of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and 
winter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  ex- 
treme severity.  If  we  proceed  along  the  American 
continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find  the  cold 
prevalent  in  tlie  New  World  extending  itself  also  to 
this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of 
Its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate, 
and  is  perpetually  shaded  under  a  canopy  of  grey 
clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun, 
without  obstructing  his  friendly  influence.  Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  climate,  though 
more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  ot 
the  earth,  is  nevertheless  considerably  milder  than  in 
those  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the 
same  latitude.  If  from  the  southern  tropic  we  con- 
tinue our  prosrress  to  the  extremity  of  the  Ainericau 
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continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  sea^,  and  countries 
horrid,  barren,  and  scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much 
sooner  than  in  the  north. 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate  of 
America  so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  an- 
cient continent.  'I'hough  the  utmost  extent  of  Ame- 
rica towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discovered,  we  know 
that  it  advances  much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either 
Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large  seas  to  the 
north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and 
even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over 
them  is  less  intensely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over 
lirnd  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  IJut  in  America  the 
land  stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards 
the  pole,  and  spreads  out  immensely  to  the  west.  A 
chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  in 
passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land, 
becomes  so  impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a 
piercing  keenness,  which  it  retains  in  its  progress 
through  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  not  entirely  miti- 
gated until  it  reach  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all 
the  contment  of  North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind 
and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous  terms.  Even  in 
the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind 
veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt 
in  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold  no  less  violent  than 
sudden.  To  this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  dominion  of  cold  and  its  violent  inroads 
into  the  southern  provinces  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

After  contemplating  those  permanent  and  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  American  continent,  which 
arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  atten- 
tion is  its  condition  when  first  discovered,  as  far  as 
that  depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations  of 
man.  As  a  great  part  of  ttie  ancient  continent  has 
een  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts 
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in  that  form  which  it  assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be 
the  residence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  nourishment.  But  in  the  New  World, 
the  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the  aspect  of 
nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast 
regions,  there  were  only  two  monarchies  remarkable 
for  extent  of  territory,  or  distinguished  by  any  pro- 
gress in  improvement.  The  rest  of  this  continent  was 
possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute  of 
arts  and  industry,  and  neither  capaWe  to  correct  the 
defects,  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition,  of 
that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habita- 
tion. Countries,  occupied  by  such  people,  were  al- 
most in  the  same  state  as  it'  they  had  been  without 
inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of 
the  uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry 
had  not  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  proper  channel, 
or  drained  off  the  stagnating  water,  many  of  the  most 
fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or 
converted  into  marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling 
forth  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the 
woods  are  so  choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be 
almost  impervious,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs  and 
herbs  and  weeds.  As  we  advance  towards  the  northern 
provinces  of  America,  nature  continues  to  wear  the 
same  uncultivated  aspect,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  increases,  appears  more  desolate 
and  horrid.  No  wonder  tliat  the  colonies  sent  from 
Europe  were  astonished  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  waste,  solitary, 
and  uninviting.  When  the  English  began  to  settle 
in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they 
took  possession.  The  Wilderness.  Nothing  but  their 
eager  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold,  could  have 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through  the  woods 
and  marBhes  of  America,  where,  at  every  step,  they 
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observed  the  extreme  difference  between  the  unculti- 
vated face  of  nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires  under 
the  forming  hand  of  industry  and  art. 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improve 
and  embellish  the  earth,  but  render  it  more  wholesome 
and  friendly  to  life.  When  any  region  lies  neglected 
and  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  air  stagnates  in  the 
woods,  putrid  exlialations  arise  from  the  waters ;  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank  ve{. cation,  feels 
not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  sun  or  or  the  wind  ; 
the  malignity  of  the  distempers  natural  to  the  climate 
increases,  and  new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  en- 
gendered. Accordingly,  all  the  provinces  of  America, 
when  first  discovered,  were  found  to  be  remarkably 
unhealthy.  This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every 
expedition  into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for 
conquest  or  settfement.  Great  numbers  were  ?ut  off 
by  the  unknown  and  violent  diseases  with  which  they 
were  infected.  Such  as  survived  the  destructive  rage 
of  those  maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious 
influence  of  the  climate.  They  returned  to  Europe, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish  his- 
torians, feeble,  emaciated,  with  languid  looks,  and 
complexions  of  such  a  sickly  yellow  colour,  as  indi- 
cated the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  countries 
where  they  had  resided. 

The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  affected 
not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities 
of  its  productions.  The  principle  of  life  seems  to  have 
been  less  active  and  vigorous  there,  than  in  the  ancient 
continent.  Notwithstanding:  the  vast  extent  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different  species 
of  animals  peculiar  to  it  aie  much  fewer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Of  two  hundred 
different  kinds  of  animals  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  Nature  was  not  only  less  pro- 
lific in  the  New  World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to 
have  been  less  vigorous  in  her  productions.  The 
animals  origiaally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
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appear  to  be  of  ;in  interior  race,  neither  so  robust,  nor 
so  fierce,  as  those  of  the  other  continent.  Anieiioa 
gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  coiu- 
))ared  with  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  ecjuals 
the  lion  and  ti»>er  in  strength  anil  ferocity.  The  Tnptfr 
of  Brazil,  the  laroest  quadrupeil  of  the  ravenous  tribe 
in  the  New  Worhl,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of  six 
months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jagii'Tr,  its  fiercest  beasts 
of  prey,  which  FAiropeans  have  inaccurately  denonu- 
nated  lions  and  tigers,  possess  neither  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the 
latter.  They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formi- 
dable to  man,  and  often  turn  tlieir  backs  upon  the  least 
appearance  of  resistance.  The  same  qualities  in  the 
climate  of  America,  which  stinted  the  growth,  and 
enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  liave  proved 
pernicious  to  such  as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily 
from  the  other  continent,  or  have  been  transported 
thither  by  the  Europeans.  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the 
deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  tlie 
Old  World.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  with 
which  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  provinces  wherein 
they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to 
bulk  or  quality,  in  a  country  whose  temperature  and 
soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  animal  creation. 

'J'he  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the 
vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the 
propagation  and  increase  of  reptiles  and  insects.  The 
air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  shocking  and  noxious  reptiles. 
'\\ie  country  around  Porto  Bello  swarms  with  toads  in 
si>ch  multitudes,  as  hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
Guayaquil,  rinakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous. 
Carthag^na  is  infested  with  numerous  fiocks  of  bats, 
which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  islands,  legions  of  ants  have,  at  dififerent  times, 
consumed  every  vegetable  production,  and  left  the 
earth  entirely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire. 
The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on  the 
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^ou'^tries,  and  the  travdie   is  t^"!'  ^'•''  '^^"^  i"  oth^r 
^ojnude  and  silence  of  17^:^^  the  amazing 

however,  that  America,  wh  re  t  l  n^'.''  '-^'^arkable! 
f^arfish  and  dasiardly  X'm  ^."^^^"P^d^  are  so 
^'h'cb  IS  entitled  to  ,^e-en°"il  P'"^^"^^  the  Condor, 

''%''  •"  bulk,  in  stren^gtVrd  ?n  n"'''  '"  '^'  %'«? 
Tbe  sod  in  a  continpm  c        ^°"''age.  *> 

'""St  of  course  be  extS   ""  "^^"'^''^^  «^  America 
provinces,  we  find  soIhK-'''"^"'-     ^«  ^ach  of  ks 
the  description  of  wh°r  ;?i?^'"«^"'«hing  peculiaritief! 

'"«'^  particular  history:"  wXaT  w  °^''  ^'^«  ^'^^^        ' 

J  general,  we  may  observe, 
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that  the  moisture  and  cold,  which  predominate  so 
remarkably  in  all  parts  of  America,  must  have  great 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ;  countries  lying 
in  the  same  parallel  with  those  regions  which  never 
feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground 
never  acquires  warmth  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits 
which  are  found  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other 
continent.  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  this  diver- 
sity in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  natu- 
rally as  rich  and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth 
As  the  country  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a  people 
of  little  industry,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers, 
the  earth  was  not  exhausted  by  their  consumption. 
The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and  bemg 
suffered  to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  in- 
crease into  its  bosom.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of 
America  may  have  gone  on  enriching  for  many  ages. 
The  vast  number  as  well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees 
in  America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the 
soil  in  its  native  state.  When  the  Europeans  first 
began  to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were  asto- 
nished at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin 
mould ;  and  in  several  places  the  ingenuity  of  the 
planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing  and  wasting 
its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a 
state  fit  for  profitable  culture. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  New  World 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  considered  the  peculiar 
features  and  qualities  which  distinguish  and  charac- 
terize it,  the  next  inquiry  that  merits  attention  is. 
How  was  America  peopled?  By  what  course  did 
mankind  migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other  ? 
and  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a  com- 
munication was  opened  between  them  "? 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the 
human  race  ynrintr  from  the  same  source-  and  that 
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descendants  of  one  man,  under  the  protection  as  well 
as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied 
and  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor 
the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  those  remote 
ages,  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the  different 
countries  where  they  are  now  settled.  We  cannot 
trace  the  branches  of  this  first  family,  or  point  out  with 
certainty  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided 
and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  among 
the  most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic 
history  is  extremely  short ;  and  every  thing  prior  to 
that  is  fabulous  or  obscure.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  America,  who  have 
no  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiosity  con- 
cerning what  is  past,  should  be  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  their  own  original.  The  people  on  the 
two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  America  vvhich  approach  nearest  to  the 
ancient  continent,  are  so  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is 
altogether  vain  to  search  among  them  for  such  infor- 
mation as  might  discover  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  or  the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended. 
Whatever  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  is 
derived,  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but  from  the 
inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from 
every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which  was  then 
known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance 
and  manners  differed  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species,  the  question  concerning  their  original 
became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  and  attention. 
The  theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious  men  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  would  fill  many  volumes  ;  but 
are  often  so  wild  and  chimerical,  that  I  should  oflTer 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  if  1  at- 
tempted either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them. 
Those  regions  of  conjecture  and  controversy  belong 
not  to  the  historian.  His  is  a  more  limited  province, 
confined  by  what  is  established  oy  certain  or 
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probable  evidence.  Beyond  tliis  I  shall  not  venture, 
in  offering  a  few  observations  which  may  contribute  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  and  much  agitated 
question. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in  this 
inquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation 
of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization.     The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extremely  rude,  as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  those  arts  which  are  the  first 
essays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards 
improvement.    Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of 
America  were  strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  in- 
ventions which  were  almost  coeval  with  society  in 
other  parts  of  the   world,  and  were  known  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any 
acquaintance.      From  this   it    is  manifest,  that  the 
tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  off 
from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous 
than  their  posterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
discovered  by  the  Europeans.      For,  although  the 
elegant  or  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perish,  amidst 
the  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters 
to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the  necessary  arts  of 
life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  are  never  lost.     None  of  the  vicissitudes  in 
human  affairs  affect  these,  and  they  continue  to  be 
practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists.     If  ever 
the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of 
America,  or  to  their  pro>4onitors  ;  if  ever  tht  y  had 
employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of 
those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or 
forgotten.     We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans sprung  from  some  people,  who  were  themselves 
in  such  an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as 
to   be   unacquainted  with  all  those  necessary  arS, 
which  continued  to  be  unknown  among  their  postetity 
when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
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peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  southern  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  continent.  None  of  the  rude 
tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be 
supposed  to  have  visited  a  country  so  remote.  They 
possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  power, 
that  could  prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them 
to  perform,  such  a  distant  voyage.  That  the  more 
civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are  not  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Americans  is  manifest,  not  only  from 
the  observations  which  I  have  already  made  concern- 
ing their  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary 
arts,  but  from  an  additional  circumstance.  When- 
ever any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages 
vv^hich  men  enjoy  by  their  dominion  over  the  inferior 
animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without  the  nourish- 
ment which  these  afford,  nor  carry  on  any  consider- 
able operation  independent  of  their  ministry  and  labour. 
Accordingly,  the  first  care  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe ;  and  if,  prior  to  them, 
the  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinese,  or  any 
other  polished  people,  had  taken  pos?p«isiun  of  that 
continent,  we  should  have  found  t'  e  the  animals 
peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the  globe,  where  they 
were  originally  seated.  In  all  America,  however, 
there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  warm  or  even  the  more  temperate 
countries  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the 
dromedary,  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  as  much  un- 
known in  America,  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion.  From 
whicl.  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who  first  settled 
in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from  the  countries 
where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  their  aid,  would 
naturally  consider  it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as 
indispensably  necessary,  to  the  improvement,  and  even 
the  preservation,  of  civil  society. 

From  considerins:  the  animals  with  which  America 
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wards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that  there 
the  communication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse 
carried  on  between  them.  All  the  extensive  countries 
in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach 
near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of 
various  kinds,  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  cor- 
responding regions  of  the  ancient  continent.  But  the 
northern  provinces  oi"  the  New  World  abound  with 
many  of  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such 
parts  of  our  hemisphere  as  lie  in  a  similar  situation. 
The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the 
roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species,  frequent 
the  forests  of;  North  America,  no  less  tiian  those  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  two  continents  approach  each 
other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  united,  or  so  nearly 
adjacent,  that  these  animals  might  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so 
clearly  ePtablished  by  modern  discoveries,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peopling  of  Ame- 
rica is  removed.  While  those  immense  regions  which 
stretch  eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of 
Kamchatka  were  unknown  or  imperfectly  explored, 
the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  fur  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New 
World,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
communication  should  have  been  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  Russians,  having  subjected  the  western 
part  of  Siberia  to  their  empire,  gradually  extended 
their  knowledge  of  that  vast  country,  by  advancing 
towards  the  east  into  unknown  provinces.  These 
were  discovered  by  hunters  in  their  excursions  after 
game,  or  by  soldiers  employed  in  levying  the  taxes ; 
and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated  the  importance  of 
tho  countries,  only  by  the  small  addition  which 
they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length  Peter  the  Great 
ascended  the  Russian  throne.  Ilis  enlightened,  com- 
prehensive mind,  intent  upon  every  circumstance  that 
could   aggrandize   his  emuire,   or   render   his 
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illustrious,  discerned  consequences  of  those  discoveries 
which  had  e;?caped  the  observation  of  his  ignorant 
predecessors.  He  perceived  that  in  proportion  as  the 
regions  of  Asia  extended  towards  the  east,  they  must 
approach  nearer  to  America;  that  the  communication 
between  the  two  continents,  which  had  long  been 
searched  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  by  opening  it,  sforne  part  of  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  world  might  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel. 
Such  an  object  suited  a  genius  that  delighted  in 
grand  schemes.  Peter  drew  up  instructions  with 
his  own  hand  for  prosecuting  this  design,  and  gave 
orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his 
plan.  After  comparing  the  position  of  the  countries  in 
Asia  which  had  been  discovered,  with  such  parts  in 
the  north-west  of  America  as  were  already  known,  the 
Ilussiiin  court  formed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly 
occurred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to  engage  in 
arduous  undertakings,  and  to  contend  with  great  diiTi- 
culties.  Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at 
the  small  village  of  Ochotz,  situated  on  the  sea  of 
Kamchatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though 
that  dieary  uncultivated  regi'^n  furnished  nothing  that 
could  be  of  use  in  constructi.ig  them,  but  some  larch 
trees  :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  the  sails, 
and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  their  evjuip- 
ment,  but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them,  were  to 
be  carried  through  the  immense  deserts  of  Siberia, 
down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  along  roads 
almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were  finished,  and,  under 
the  command  of  the  Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow, 
sailed  from  Kamchatka  on  the  4th  of  June,  1741,  in 
quest  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter  where  it  had 
never  been  approached.  1  hoy  shaped  their  course 
towards  the  east ;  and  thousii  a  storm  soon  separated 
the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and  many  disasters 
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befell  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were 
not  altogether  frustrated.  Each  of  the  commanders 
discovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of 
the  American  continent ;  and,  according  to  their  ob- 
servations, it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  California.  EacJj  set  some 
of  his  people  ashore  :  but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants 
fled  as  the  Russians  approached ;  in  another,  they 
carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  distress 
of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to  quit  this  in- 
hospitable coast.  Iji  their  return  they  touched  at 
several  islands,  which  stretch  in  a  chain  from  east  to 
west  between  the  country  which  they  had  discovered 
and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  had  some  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  the 
North  Americans.  They  presented  to  the  Russians 
the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
friendship  universal  among  the  people  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  an  usage  of  arbitrary  institution,  peculiar  to 
them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  have 
been    frequented  since   that    time    by   the    Russian 
hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty   years,   seems  to   have  relinquished 
every  thought  of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quar- 
ter,    liut  in  the  year  1763,  it  was  unexpectedly  le- 
sumed.     The  sovereign,  who  had  been  lately  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great,  possessed  the  genius 
and  talents  of  her  illustrious  predecessor.    During  the 
operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  in 
which  the   Russian  empire  was  ever  engaged,  she 
formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings,  to  which 
more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable  ot 
attending  but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.     A 
new  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krcnitzin  and  Lieute- 
nant Levasheff  were  appointed  to  command  the  two 
vessels  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.     In  their  voyage 
outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  course  with  the 
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former  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same  islands, 
observed  their  situation  and  productions  more  care- 
tuliy,  and  discovered  several  new  islands,  with  which 
Behring  and  Tschirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though 
they  did  not  proceed  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the 
country  which  Behring  and  Tschiriitow  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  American  continent,  yet,  by  returning 
in  a  course  considerably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they 
corrected  some  capital  mistakes  into  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  fallen,  and  have  contributed  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  future  navigators  in  those  seas. 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between 
the  continents  in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but.  is  established  by  undoubted  evi- 
dence. Some  trib';  "'•  some  families  of  wandering 
Tartars,  from  the  rt  -  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race, 
might  migrate  to  ..oarest  islands,  and,  rude  as 
their  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of 
America,  and  give  a  beginning  to  population  in  that 
continent.  It  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in 
those  seas,  by  steerif;*  farther  to  the  north,  may  find 
that  the  continent  o'  America  approaches  still  nearer 
to  Asia.  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the  nortu-east 
promontory  of  Asia,  there  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small 
island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day.  From 
that  they  can  descry  a  large  continent,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  description,  is  covered  with  forests,  and 
possessed  by  people  whose  language  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. By  them  they  are  supplied  with  the  skins 
of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  m  the  northern  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never  found  but  in  countries 
abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on  this  ac- 
count, we  might  conclude,  that  the  American  conti- 
nent is  separated  from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  communi- 
cation between  them  would  vanish.  What  could  he 
offered  only  as  a  conjecture  when  this  History  was 
first  published,  is  now  known  to  be  cettain.    The  nc;ii 
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approach  of  the  two  coatinents  to  each  other  has  been 
discovered  and  traced  in  a  /oyage  undertaken  upon 
principles  ^i  pure  and  so  lit  ^ra),  and  conducted  with 
so  much  p  ofessional  skill,  as  to  reflect  lustre  upon  the 
reiga  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and 
do  lionour  to  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  it.* 

Tt  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  that  an 
intercourse  between  our  continent  and  America  might 
be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  fro^n  the  north-west 
extremities  of  Europe.  As  eaily  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland,  and  planted 
colonies  there.  The  communication  with  that  country, 
after  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries, 
prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith, 
have  ventured  to  settle  in  this  frozen  and  dncultivated 
region.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious 
information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants. 
We  learn,  that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is 
separated  from  Anierica  by  a  very  narrow  strait ;  that, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  con- 
w'lcts,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  united ;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  have  some  inter- 
course with  one  another;  that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America  )erfectly  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
aspect,  (^  ess,  and  mode  of  living ;  that  some  sailors 
who  ha.  i;.cquired  the  knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  the 
Gree'^ilundisn  language,  reported  that  these  were  un- 
derstood by  the  Esquimaux ;  that,  at  length,  in  the 
year  1764,  a  Moravian  missionary,  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visited  the 
country  of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Green- 
landers  ;  that  they  were  in  every  respect  the  same 
people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  enter- 
'  tained  bv  them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother. 

•  See  Narmllve  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyaarcs,  cipeclall)  his  last  (treit 
•re,  ill  thn  yram  1776,  1777,  I77H,  nnd  1779.  which  coniiiiunicatcit  iUi 
U.^  I  ituruiatioii  that  can  itc  (IcHirc'il  un  thU  ^iibjfci. 
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^y  these  decisive  fact.;  n«.      ,     .  ^^^ 

of  the  Esquimaux  and  GVnLd">  • '"  ^°»««"o^uiuit, 
the  possibility  of  peoDlinf  A      '^■'"''  ^  established,  but 
f  "rope  is  demonsSrffT'\^'"  '^'  «o«h  o 
barbarous  age,  when  since  had  n.T'^''"^>  i"  a 
n  the  north  of  Europe,  po,se.s.d  °**^^«g^"°  to  dawn 
^°  open  a  communicat  on  1%.  1'"*=^  "^val  ski]]  as 
;jf^«^ors,  as  much    ddSd  "   rn^-'^'^^'^' ^^eir  an! 
'  artars  are  to  wandering  h!il/'''"."§^  ^^  sea  as  the 
remote  period,  accom2h  fhi    '^'  "'^'^'^  ^'  some  more 
y olony  there,  whoSctdan?'  "^^.^°^'  ^^'^  seu^ 
of  ime,  migrate  into  AmeTcl    f  J^i^^''  ^"  Progre  s 
tunng  to  sail  directly  fTomL-     "^  '^'  ^«stead  of  ven- 
^and,  we  suppose  that  T  at^''  °^"  «^oast  to  Green 
cautious  couVse  and     /^  Norwegians  held  am! 
f  eroe  Islands  'and  fromt'hr^?  T""  Shedand  to  th^ 
'M  had  planted  co,om''"th'^''^'"^'^°  ^"  ^h  Ll 
been  so  gradual,  that  thrnavL  I"  P'°^''"««  "^^Y  hale 
^ered  as  either   on  Jr  nr^    ^^l^'°"  ^^""01  be  cons? 
voyages  which  th^t  &"  a'^nttr-'^"'  ''^^^^^^ 

je-ed  it.  first  inh'^b    LVt?--ca  n?ay  have  re- 

thpl    ""^^'^-^est  of  Eurpe  or  th?    '?'"^'"*'  ^"^er 
there  seems  to  be  e-on^  V/        i'^^^^th-eastof  Asia 

fmm  .?"  'f'  """hern  confines  „f  r   k  "!'  f™"  Cape 
'"e.     iheirorcrinal   fh.»    ^         "'  and  m  habits  nf 

-•^-Mu-i  progress  in  im>  ovemenTT-"'  ^"'"^^«» 

f  wvement,  we  must  pro- 
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nounce  them  to  be  descended  from  one  source.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in  their 
persons  or  dispositions,  which  characterize  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  have  some  resemblance  to  the  rude  tribes 
scattered  over  the  north-ea&t  of  Asia,  but  almost  none 
to  the  nations  settled  in  the  northern  extremities  of 
Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  refer  them  to  the  former 
origin,  and  conclude  that  their  Asiatic  progenitors, 
having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the 
Kussiaus  have  discovered  the  proximity  of  the  two 
continents,  spread  gradually  over  its  various  regions. 

Thus  have  1  finished  a  disquisition  which  has  been 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  history  of  Ame- 
rica. I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without  pre- 
suming to  decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  conjectures, 
I  pretend  not  to  establish  any  system.  When  an 
investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  intricate  and  ob- 
scure, that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  certain,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  pointing 
out  such  as  are  probable. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  na- 
tions at  the  thne  when  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  consideration  than 
the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter  is 
merely  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  the  former  is  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  instructive  researches  which 
can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In  America, 
man  appears  under  the  rudest  form  in  which  we  can 
conceive  him  to  subsist.  We  behold  communities 
just  beginning  to  unite,  and  may  examine  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  human  beings  in  the  infancy  of 
social  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfv  ctly  the  force  of 
its  ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquished  their  native 
liberty.  That  state  of  primaeval  simplicity,  which  was 
known  in  our  continent,  only  by  the  fanciful  descrip- 
tion of  poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater 
f>art  o''  its  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  industry  and 
abour,  igrorant  of  arts,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoying  -^Imost  without 


restriction  or  contrni  *k«  ki     •  1«7 

«nJy  two  nations  in  this  L«/  °     •''^*     ^^^''e  ^e"- 
«n;»erged  from  this  rude  8^^  «  aT    -°'  ^^ich  htd 
^Jderable  progress  in  acVuTrfn'.Th'^  !\«d  made  any  con- 
the  institutions,  which^Snl  ,'  '*^'!^.^°^  «4ting 
Their  government  and  m3       ^P.^"'''^  «o<^ieti.s 
"nder  our  review  in  reJaTino  f^  ?'"  ^^"  datura  ly 
quest  of  the  Mexican    nd  pfrut ''''°^^^^  '^^  -<>»! 
shall  have  there  an  opportuni  v?    ^'"P"'^^'  «"d  we 

wnuih  they  ever  attained  °         ^raprovement  to 

fed  every  other  Dart  0/4    '"■'  *"'^  "'•ich  occu! 
'hough  with  some  d[vM    "'T'-      Among  ,1,." 

nTarH'  ^  '"^'^^ SelZ  '-'^"/^.  'hS 
nearly  similar,  and  so  exfrln!  f    ^*®  °^  society  wrs 
'nination  of  savageTjhT.Tly '^'^^'  that  the^dej;! 
^  /t  ^s  extremely  difficuIt?nP''^'"'^^"^«". 
authentic  informatiorc"n.      P'^'^"''^  satisfying  and 
remain  uncivilized     Tr"^'''''"^^  ^^^'ons  while  thp^ 
""der  this  rude  L^'',,X^°^«V''^'^  '^^ue  character 
-hf  they  are  d'^ng'u  ^^^  t'"'-  ''''  ^^^^^^^  by 

possessed  of  no  less  imp^arS  ^°  observer 

Jhe  Spaniards,  who  fiL'  ST"  discernment, 
ha'?  opportunity  if  behoM  n       "*  America,  and  who 
ll^^^e  and  unsubdued    ind^^"/  ''"°"^  tribes  while 
been  made  in  their  id'..  "     ^^""'^  «"y  change  had 
J'^'^  a  race  of  men  mttadv^'^ST^^  '«^- '"ur  e 
•'"provement,  were  far  f  advanced  beyond  them  in 
[equisite  for  obse"  n^^heTiicr"""^  ^^^  ^'^^ti  « 
to  their  view.     Neitfe    the  a  '  ^'P^^.tacle  P'^^ented 
nor  the  nation  to  which  Th^K?  '^'^'^h  they  lived 
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tinually  with  danger,  or  struggling  with  hardships, 
they  had  little  leisure,  and  luss  capacity,  for  any 
speculative  inquiry. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  or  the  people  of 
America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after  they  planted 
colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a  difference  in  opinion 
arose  with  respect  to  the  treatinent  of  the  natives. 
One  party,  solicitous  to  render  their  servitude  per- 
petual, represented  them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race, 
incapable  either  of  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  or 
of  being  trained  to  the  functions  of  social  life.  The 
other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  conversion,  con- 
tended that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were 
gentle,  affectionate,  docile,  and  by  proper  instructions 
and  regulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into  good 
Christians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  ir 
I  have  already  related,  was  carried  oa  with  all  th^^ 
warmth  which  is  natural,  when  attention  to  interest 
on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other,  ani- 
mate the  disputants.  Most  of  the  laity  espoused  the 
former  opinion  ;  while  all  the  ecclesiastics,  except- 
ing the  Franciscans,  were  advocates  for  the  latter ; 
and  we  shall  uniformly  find,  that,  accordingly  as  an 
author  belonged  to  either  of  these  parties,  he  is  apt 
to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the 
Americans  far  beyond  truth.  These  conflicting  ac- 
counts increase  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  neces- 
sary to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish 
writers  with  distrust,  and  to  receive  their  information 
with  some  grains  of  allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at- 
tracted in  any  considerable  degree  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  At  length  they  discovered,  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tended  to  complete 
:^  ir  knowledge  of  the  human  species  ;  might  enable 
us  to  fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its 
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progress;  and  lead  to  speculations  no  less  curious 
than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field  ni 
study  with  great  ardour;  but,  instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject,  they  have  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  involve  it  in  additional  obscurity.  Some 
authors  of  great  name  have  maintained  that  this  part 
of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  and 
become  fit  for  the  residence  of  man  ;  that  every  thing 
in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ;  ?.nd  that  its  in- 
'labitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  and  still  at  the 
beginning  of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be  corn- 
pa -ed  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  improved 
coutinent.  Others  have  imagined,  that,  under  the 
influence  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and 
enervates  the  principle  of  life,  man  never  attained  in 
America  the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  nature, 
but  remained  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  defective 
in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  ot 
sensibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his 
mind.  In  opposition  to  both  these,  other  philosophers 
have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  dignity 
and  excellence  long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  re- 
finement ;  and,  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life, 
displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  independence 
of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is 
vain  to  search  among  the  members  of  polished  so- 
cieties. They  seem  to  consider  that  as  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  man  which  is  the  least  civilized.  They 
describe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  such 
rapture,  as  if  they  proposed  them  for  models  to  the 
rest  of  the  species.  These  contradictory  theories  have 
been  proposed  with  equal  confidence,  and  uncommon 
powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  have  been  exerted 
in  order  to  clothe  tuem  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America 
intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on 
with  caution  ;  and  in  order  to  conduct  it  with  greater 
accuracy,  it  should  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible. 
Man  existed  as  an  individual  befor( 
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member  of  a  community  ;  and  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be 
known,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  those  which 
arise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary in  investigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations. 
Their  political  union  is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  in- 
stitutions and  regulations  so  few,  so  simple,  and  of 
such  slender  authority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  tc 
be  viewed  rather  as  independent  agents,  than  as 
members  of  a  regular  society.  The  character  of  a 
Bavage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by 
his  imperfect  subjection  to  government  and  order.  1 
shall  conduct  my  researches  concerning  the  manners 
of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceding  gra- 
dually from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  complicated 

I  shall  consider,  1.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans  in  those  regions  now  under  review.  IT. 
The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III.  Their  domestic 
state.  I  v.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V. 
Their  system  of  war,  and  public  security.  VI.  The 
arts  wiUi  which  they  were  acquainted.  VII.  Their 
religious  ideas  and  institutions.  VIII.  Such  singular 
detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the 
former  heads.  IX.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general 
review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans. — The 
human  body  is  less  affected  by  climate  than  that  of 
any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are  confined  to  a 
particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  beyond 
It;  others,  though  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the 
injuries  of  a  climate  foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply 
when  carried  out  of  that  district  which  nature  des- 
tined to  be  their  mansion.  Even  such  as  seem  ca- 
pable of  being  naturalized  in  various  climates,  feel  the 
effect  of  every  remove  from  their  proper  station,  and 
gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour 
and  perfection  peculiar  to  their  species.  Man  is  the 
only  living  creature  whose  frame  is  at  once  so  hardy 
and  so  flexible    that  he  can  spread  over  the  whole 
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«arth,   become  the  inhabitant     f  ^^ 

thrive  and  multiply  Stf^!  ""^  T'y  ^^^'O".  and 

Jo^ever.  to  the  general  jL  7  ''^'"^*«-     Subject 

^body  is  not  entir!re,emnT  f  "'^r*  *''«  ^uS 

J^"«ate;  and  when^oSo^r  *^'  °P«^^»'°«  o^ 

Worid  fiUed^rrc^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  they  were  apt  to  imal?  Jk  "'''' ^'^°"^hment, 

J'fferent  from  thoSe  of  Kk  ^\^  ^  ^^^^  of  men 

fpmplexion  is  of  a  reddi  h  hr    '  ''^'""P^ere.    Th.'r 

the  colour  of  copper     TLK°^"'/"^^'y  resembJin'^ 

^ays  black,  Jong^^co;rse  anH    '  '^  S'^^^^  heads  is  ai? 

»o  beard,  and  eveTZV^fT^^'^^"^'    ^hey  have 

^tra.ght,  and  well-proport  o„pH  li^  '''^'  extremely 
r^uiar,  though  often  d^s  or,eS  A  ?'''  '"^^^"'•^^  are 
to  improve  the  beautv  of  th      ^  ^'^'"'"'^  endeavours 

render  their  aspect  2  tfdful??^^^^  form,  or  to 
the  islands,  where  four!ford  "  -^^  *f  ^•'- ^"^mies.  In 
^«d  small,  and  the  earth      •  ??"?^^'  ""^'^  hoth  few 
almost  spontaneouslv  fh       ^'® '^^^  '^e''  production^ 
neither  b?aced  b^  le  ltLT'''"^'°"  °^  ^^e  nZZ 
«or  invigorated  b^  he  labo'  TT'  "^  ^^^^  ehase,' 
tjemely  feeble  and  lanVuid    n/ h  "^'''"'i°°'  ^^  ex! 
he  forests  abound  witfl^^^^Jt'''''^^'  ^^^^e 
the  chiel  occupation  of  ma^Vn   ^"""^  ^^^^s,  and 
the  human  frame  LanuLP  ^^^^  "^"^^  to  pursue  it 
however,  the  AmeHcK  ^'^^'''  ^™«e««-     Sti  ' 
agi  ity  than  strength     tL''"  "^°^^  remarkable  for 
;;^ther  than  aniS*  formS  7^"?^^"^  ^'''"^  of  prey 
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As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  some  natural  debility  in  their 
frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for  food  has 
been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a  confirmation  of 
this  suspicion.  The  quantity  of  food  which  men  con- 
sume varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity  which 
they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitu- 
tions. Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torric^  one, 
and  when  men  pass  their  days  in  indolence  and  ease, 
they  require  less  nourishment  than  the  active  inha- 
bitants of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the 
warmth  of  their  climate,  nor  their  extreme  laziness, 
will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of  appetite 
among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  asto- 
nished with  observing  this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but 
in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  The  constitutional 
temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their 
opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortified  hermits  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards 
appeared  to  the  Americans  insatiably  voracious  ;  and 
they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food 
in  a  day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans. 

A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  more 
striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  love.  That 
passion,  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be 
the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness 
and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human  breast. 
Though  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue,  on  some  occasions,  and  the 
difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  subsistence,  may 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in 
every  other  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence 
more  powerfully  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually 
acquires  its  greatest  vigour,  the  savage  of  America 
views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal  of  a  less 
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noble  species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour 
by  the  assiduity  of  courtship,  and  stil]  less  solicitous 
to  preserve  it  by  indulgence  and  gentleness. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  An^erica  differ,  in  so  man^ 
respects,  from  those  of  tli^-^er  hemisphere,  and  this 
difference  is  so  obvious  and<^iking,  that  philosophers 
of  great  eminence  have  laid,  Wi^d  on  this  as  sufficient 
to  account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  rest  on  physical  causes  alone, 
and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid  desire  of 
the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament 
of  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  they  occupy.  But 
the  influences  of  political  and  moral  causes  ought  not 
to  have  been  overlooked.  These  operate  with  no  less 
effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a 
full  explanation  of  the  singular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed 
by  experience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  their  constitu- 
tions become  robust,  and  they  have  been  found 
capable  of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not  only 
to  exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has 
been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal 
any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of  Africa  or  of 
Europe. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been  ob- 
served concerning  their  slender  demand  for  food.  As 
a  proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed  as  much  to  their 
extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  occupation, 
as  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of 
their  bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exert 
any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  sub- 
sistence, or  wherever  they  are  employed  in  severe 
labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other 
men,  and,  in  some  places,  it  has  struck  observers  as 
remarkably  voracious. 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  modifying  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment between  the  sexes ;  for  in  those  countries  ot 
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America,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  or  some  farther  advances  which 
the  natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of 
savage  life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  animal  passion 
of  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent.    Striking  examples 
of  this  occur  among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks 
of  great  rivers  well  stored  with  food ;  among  others 
who  are  masters  of  hunting  grounds  abounding  so 
much  with  game,  that  they  have  a  regular  and  plen- 
tiful supply  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.     The 
superior  degree  of  security  and  affluence  which  thet^e 
tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  effects.    The 
passions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by  the  hand 
of  nature  acquire  additional  force  ;  new  tastes  and  de- 
sires are  formed ;  the  women,  as  they  are  more  valued 
and  admired,  become  more  attentive  to  dress  and  orna- 
ment ;  the  men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their 
own  happiness  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  disdain 
the  arts  of  wmning  their  favour  and  aflection.     The 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  countrymen ; 
and  Hi,  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gratifi- 
cation of  desire,  either  by  religion,  or  laws,  or  decency, 
the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  excessive. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  Americans, 
hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  mu*'lated,  or 
defective  in  any  of  their  senses.  All  travellers  have 
bsen  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  cele- 
brated the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of  their 
external  figure.  Some  authors  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  appeai'ance  in  their  physical  condition.    As  the 

fiarenls  are  not  exhausted  or  over-fatigued  with  hard 
abour,  they  suppose  that  their  children  are  born  vigo- 
rous and  sound.  They  imagine,  that  in  the  liberty  of 
savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconfined 
from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  natural  form ;  and 
that  all  its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  juster  propor- 
tion, than  when  fettered  with  artificial  restraints,  which 
stint   its  growth  and  distort  its  shape.     Something, 
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without  doubt,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
these  causes;  but  the  true  reasons  of  this  apparent 
advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savage  nations,  lie 
deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and 
genius  of  that  state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long 
and  so  helpless,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear 
children  among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as 
live  by  hunting  must  range  over  extensive  countries, 
and  shift  often  from  place  to  place.  The  care  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved 
upon  the  women.  The  distresses  and  hardships  of  the 
savage  life,  which  are  often  such  as  can  hardly  be 
supported  by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to 
those  of  more  tender  age.  Sensible  that  only  stout 
and  well-formed  children  have  force  of  constitution  to 
struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  some  nations 
abandon  and  destroy  such  of  their  progeny  as  appear 
feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  attention.  Even 
when  tliey  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without 
distinction,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  must  be 
their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who 
laboured  under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of 
manhood.  Thus,  in  polished  societies,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  secured  with  certainty,  and 
acquired  with  ease  ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are 
often  of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body  ; 
children  are  preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or 
deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens.  In  rude 
nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  or,  becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community,  cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But 
in  those  provinces  of  the  New  World,  where,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Europeans,  more  regular  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  are  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  their  children,  the  Americans  are  so  far  from  being 
eminent  for  any  superior  perfection  in  their  form,  that 
one  should  ratlin  suspect  some  peculiar  imbecility  in 
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the  race,  from  the  extraordinary  number  of  individual 
who  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf. 
How  feeble  soever  the  constitution  of  the  Americans 
may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  less  variety  in 
the  human  form  throughout  the  New  World,  than  in 
the  ancient  continent.  Accurate  observers,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  in  very  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  in  provinces  far  removed  from 
each  other,  have  been  struck  with  the  amazing  simi- 
larity of  their  figure  and  aspect. 

Dut  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little 
from  one  standard  in  fashioning  the  human  form  in 
America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been  various  and 
extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were  current  in 
the  ancient  continent,  have  been  revived  with  respect 
to  the  New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled 
with  human  beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic  appear- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  de- 
scribed to  be  pigmies  of  three  feet  high ;  those  of 
others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous  size.  Some  travel- 
lers published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye ; 
others  pretended  to  have  discovered  men  without  heads, 
whose  eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  bo 
rejected  as  fabulous,  there  are  other  accounts  of  varie- 
ties in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of  the  New 
World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and  merit 
more  attentive  examination.  Tfiis  variety  has  been 
particularly  observed  in  three  different  districts.  The 
first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near 
the  centre  of  America,  i.ionel  Wafer,  a  traveller 
possessed  of  more  curiosity  and  intelligence  than  we 
should  have  expec  l  to  find  in  an  associate  of  bucca- 
neers, discovered  there  a  race  of  men,  few  in  number, 
but  of  a  singular  make.  They  are  of  low  stature, 
according  to  his  description,  of  a  feeble  frame,  inca- 
pable of  enduring  fatifjue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead 
milk,  white  ;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among 
Europeans,  but  without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or 
saniruine  comnlcxiun.    The  skin  is  covered  with  a  fine 
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hairy  down  of  a  chalky  wliite  ;  tiie  hair  of  their  head.-*, 
their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes,  are  of  the  same  hue. 
'I'heir  eyes  are  of  a  singular  form,  and  so  weak,  that 
they  can  hardly  bear  the  li|^ht  of  the  sun ;  but  they 
see  clearly  by  moon-light,  and  are  most  active  and  gay 
in  the  night.  No  race  similar  to  this  has  been  dis- 
covered in  any  other  part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed, 
found  some  persons  exactly  resembling  the  white 
people  of  Darien,  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  ani- 
mals which  Montezuma  had  collected.  But  as  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance 
of  those  people  may  be,  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  distinct  species ;  they  are  a  degenerate 
breed,  not  a  separate  class  of  ir'^n  ;  and  from  some  dis- 
ease or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colou*-  and 
debility  which  mark  their  degradation  are  transmitted 
to  them.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  neither  the  while  people  of  Darien,  nor 
the  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race :  their  chil- 
dren are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  other  people  of  Ame- 
rica, is  situated  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over 
those  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the  Europeans  by 
the  name  of  Esquimaux.  They  themselves,  with  that 
idea  of  their  own  superiority  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  oi  Keralit 
or  Men.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust,  with 
heads  of  a  disproportioned  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably 
small.  Their  complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a  (.old  climate,  in- 
clines to  the  European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have  beards  which 
are  sometimes  bushy  and  long.  From  these  mark'^  ot 
digtinction,  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivocal,  the 
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affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Greenlanders, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  conclude, 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Esquimaux 
are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  third  district,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America.  These  are  the  famous 
Patagunians,  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
have  afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned, 
and  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wardering  tribes,  which 
occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  of  America, 
which  extends  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  Their  proper  station  is  in  that  part  of 
the  interior  country  wiiich  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro;  but  in  the  hunting  season,  they  often 
roam  as  far  as  the  straits  which  separate  Tierra  del 
Fuego  fror:  the  main  land.  The  first  accounts  of  this 
people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of 
Magellan,  who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race, 
above  eight  feet  high,  and  ot  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  enormous  size.  Several  persons,  to  whose  testi- 
mony great  res;)ect  is  due,  have  visited  this  part  of 
America  since  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have  had 
interviews  with  the  natives  ;  some  have  affirmed,  that 
such  as  they  saw  were  of  gigantic  r-tature,  and  others 
have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from  measuring  their 
footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead  ; 
yet  their  accounts  va-y  from  each  other  in  so  many 
essential  points,  and  are  mingled  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as  detract 
much  from  *heir  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
naviirators,  auJ  those  among  the  most  eminent  of  their 
order  for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have  asserted  that 
the  natives  of  J'ltagonia,  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course, though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such 
extraordinary  size  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  human  species.  The  existence  of  this  gigantic 
race  of  'nen  seems,  then,  to  be  one  of  those  points 
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inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will  choose  to  suspend  his 
assent^  until  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide, 
whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  incon- 
sistent with  what  reason  and  experience  have  disco- 
vered  concerning  tne  structure  and  condition  of  man, 
in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  he  has  been 
observed. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other 
hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to  the  make 
and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  but  considet  what  degree  of 
health  they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of  longevity 
they  usually  arrive.  In  the  siniplicity  of  the  savage 
state,  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or  ener- 
vated by  luxury,  or  disquieted  with  care,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  his  life  will  flow  on  almost  untroubled 
by  disease  or  suffering,  until  his  days  be  terminated, 
in  extreme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature. 
We  find,  accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as  well 
as  among  other  rude  people,  persons,  whose  decrepit 
and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  indicate  an  extraordinary 
length  of  life.  But  as  most  of  them  are  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  numbering,  and  all  of  them  as  forgetful 
of  what  is  past,  as  they  are  improvident  of  what  is  to 
come,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  age  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  every 
where  exempt  from  many  of  the  distempers  which 
afflict  polished  nations.  None  of  the  maladies,  which 
are  the  immediate  offspring  of  luxury,  ever  visited 
them  ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  languages  by 
which  to  distinguish  this  numerous  train  of  adven- 
titious evils. 

But  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  -ran  U 
placed,  he  is  born  to  suffer ;  and  his  diseases,  in  the 
savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are,  like  those 
of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mode 
of  life,  more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  en- 
genders and  nourishes  distempers  of  one  species,  the 
rigour  and  distresses  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of 
another.    As  men  in  this  stiue  are  wonderfully  im- 
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provident,  and  their  means  ot  subsistence  precarious, 
they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to  exuberant  plenty^, 
according  to  the  vicissit;»des  of  fortune  in  the  chase, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees  of  abundance; 
with  which  the  eait ii  afFovds  to  them  its  prooiiction  , 
in  different  seasons.  Then  inconsiu^rato  gluitony  in 
the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the 
other,  are  equally  pernicious.  For  thci;:  >.  the  human 
cojistitution  may  be  accusttniod  by  ha  hit,  like  that  of 
itnimals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  und  siien  to 
ffO'ge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  livile  affected  by  si'ch 
iiiijien  and  violent  t'ansitions.  The  strengih  .nd 
vigoiTr  '»f  ?•;.•'  w^a'S  are  ai  some  se.isons  impaired  by  w!iot 
they  suffer  ^'^ia  o  .  ciTcity  of  food  ;  at  others,  they  are 
a/Hicted  with  dijsorsi.irs  arif^ing  from  indigestion  and  a 
supeifJjiity  of  gi  :  aliment.  These  are  so  common, 
that  ibey  may  b-s  cjnsideied  as  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  ti  eir  mode  of  subsisting,  and  cut  off  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  prine  of  life.  They  are 
likewise  extremely  subject  to  consumptions,  to  pleu- 
ritic, Ci-^;hmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,  brought  on  by 
the  immclerate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they  en- 
dure in  liunting  and  in  war;  or  owing  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are  continually 
exposed.  In  the  savage  state,  hardships  and  fatigue 
violently  assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies, 
intemperance  undermines  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal  effect,  or 
tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence  of 
ithe  former  is  certainly  most  extensive.  The  pernicious 
consequences  of  luxury  reach  only  a  few  members  in 
any  community  ;  the  distresses  of  savage  life  are  folt 
by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  in- 
quiry, the  general  period  of  human  life  is  shorter 
among  savages,  than  in  well-regulated  and  industrious 
societies. 

II.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculia 
in  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  our  attei' 
tion  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers  and  quv 
litifes  of  their  mmds.      s  the  individual  advantv.  *"  ■' 
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the  ignorance  and  imbecility  ^^f  the  infant  state  to 
vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something  si- 
milar to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the 
ij^'cies.  With  respect  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period  of 
i  fancy,  during  which  several  powers  of  tne  mind 
are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in 
their  operation.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while 
the  condition  of  man  is  simple  and  rude,  his  reason  is 
bt  little  exercised,  and  his  desires  move  within  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its  intel- 
lectual powers  are  extremely  limited  ;  its  emotions 
and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both  these  distinc- 
tions are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and  most 
unimproved  of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a 
striking  part  of  their  description. 

What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  specula- 
tive reasoning  or  research,  is  altogether  unknown  in 
the  rude  state  of  society,  and  never  becomes  the  oc- 
cupation or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until 
man  be  so  far  improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
session of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and 
attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small 
circle  of  objects  immediately  conducive  to  his  pre- 
servation or  enjoyment.  Every  thing  beyond  that, 
escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to 
him.  Like  a  mere  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes 
interests  and  affeots  him  ;  what  is  out  of  sight,  or  at 
a  distance,  makes  little  impression.  While  they  highly 
prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister 
to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those 
which  are  not  the  object  of  some  immediate  want. 
When,  on  the  approach  of  the  ovPRin;^,  a  Caribbee 
feels  himself  disposed  ?o  go  to  res',  no  consideration 
will  tempt  him  to  s  U  his  hamniork.  BiU,  in  the 
morning,  -  hen  h  .,  sallying  out  to  the  business  or 
pastime  of  the  dnt . .  he  will  pa:t  with  it  for  the  sli'  itest 
toy  that  catches  ins  fancy.  At  the  close  of  winter, 
fii'-i^  *he  impression  of  what,  he  has  suflered  from  the 
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rigour  ufthe  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  North 
^m<;rican,  he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare 
materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect 
him  against  the  inclemency  of  the  succeeding  season  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild^  he  forgets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of 
it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold  compels  him,  when 
too  late,  to  resume  it. 

If,  in  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly 
the  most  simple,  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  and 
destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  from  the  thought- 
less levity  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of 
animals,  its  exertions  in  other  directions  can  pot  be 
very  considerable.  Among  civilized  nations,  arith- 
metic, or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  essential 
and  elementary  science ;  and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so 
remote,  as  is  beyond  the  kn  ^wledge  of  history.  But 
among  savages,  who  havi  no  property  to  estimate,  no 
hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or 
multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a 
superfluous  and  useless  art.  Accordingly,  among 
some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than 
three ;  and  have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any 
number  above  it.  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten, 
others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea 
of  any  number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hairs 
of  their  head,  intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or 
with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
reckoned.  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations, 
while  extremely  rude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  computation.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety 
of  objects  that  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  combine 
or  divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers  increases, 
so  that  the  state  of  this  art  among  any  people  may  be 
considered  as  one  standard,  by  which  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  their  improvement.  The  Iroquois,  in  North 
America,  as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  t!ie 
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rude  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likewise  made  greater  advances  in  this  respect ; 
though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  thousand,  as  in  their  petty  transactions  they  have 
no  occasion  for  any  higher  number.  The  Cherokee, 
a  less  considerable  nation  on  the  same  continent,  can 
reckon  only  as  far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  that  extent 
have  names  for  the  several  numbers ;  the  smaller 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than 
ten. 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
among  rude  nations  is  still  more  limited.  The  first 
ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such  as  he  re- 
ceives by  the  senses.  But  in  the  mind  of  man,  while 
in  the  savage  state,  there  seem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas 
but  what  enter  by  this  avenue.  The  objects  around 
him  are  presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  sub- 
servient to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  appetites, 
attract  his  notice ;  he  views  the  rest  without  curiosity 
or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considering  them  under 
that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as 
separate  and  detached,  he  neither  combines  them  so 
as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  contemplates  their 
qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  concerning  them.  Thus  he  is  unacquainted 
with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
universal,  or  abstract,  or  of  reflection.  The  range  ot 
his  understanding  must,  of  course,  be  very  confined, 
and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed  merely  on 
what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their  language  (as 
we  shall  afterwards  find)  has  not  a  word  to  express 
any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.  Time, 
space,  substance,  and  a  thousand  other  terms,  which 
represent  abstract  and  universal  ideas,  are  altogether 
unknown  to  them.  In  situations  where  no  extraor- 
dinary efTort  either  of  icqj.-'uity  or  labour  is  requisite, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  ^e  demands  of  nature,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  )0  seldom  roused  to  any  exer- 
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tion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almost  dor- 
mant and  unexercised.  The  numerous  tribes  scattered 
over  the  rich  plains  cf  >.  .t»i  A  lirica,  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  i^'.ia  l?,  a^  -i  J  several  fertile  regions 
on  the  continent,  come  under  this  description.  But 
in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  pro- 
cured with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more 
closely,  and  act  with  greater  concert,  necessity  calls 
forth  their  talents,  and  sharpens  th^^^  ..ition,  so 
that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and 
improved.  The  North  American  tribes  and  the  na- 
tives of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in 
the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  people  of  cul- 
tivated o.id  enlarged  understandings,  when  viewed  in 
com  pari  jcn  with  some  of  those  seated  in  the  islands, 
or  or  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.  Their 
occupations  are  more  various,  their  system  of  policy, 
as  well  as  of  war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more 
numerous.  Bui  even  among  them,  the  intellectual 
powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and 
unless  when  turned  directly  to  those  objects  which 
interest  a  savage,  are  held  in  no  estimation.  Both 
the  North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not  engaged 
in  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or 
hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in  thoughtless  indo- 
lence, unacquainted  with  any  other  subject  worthy 
of  their  attention,  or  capable  cf  occupying  their 
minds.  If  even  among  them  reason  is  so  much  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  exertions,  ard  neve  arrives,  In  its 
highest  attainments,  ui  the  knowledge  jf  those  gene- 
ral principles  and  maxims  which  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  science,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  intellv> 
tual  powers  of  man  in  tUj  savage  state  Af,  destitute  of 
their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  vigour  and  enlargem:  v. 

i'rom  the  same  causes,  the  ac  /e  efforts  of  the 
mind  are  few,  and,  on  most  occasic  an  uid.  Hence 
the  people  of  several  tribes  in  Americtt  waste  their 
life  m  a  listless  indolence.  To  be  free  irom  occu- 
pp^^^-n,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards  which 
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they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  per- 
fect idleness,  without  changing  their  posture,  or  rais- 
ing their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  single 
word. 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour,  that  neither  the 
hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future 
evil,  can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally  indif- 
ferent to  both,  discovering  little  solicitude,  ind  taking 
no  precautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  secure  the 
other.  Man,  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a 
form  so  rude,  that  we  can  discover  no  effects  of  his 
activity,  and  the  principle  of  underst  ading  which 
should  direct  it  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like 
ihe  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  he  has 
erected  ii «  habitation  to  shelter  him  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  he  has  taken  no  measures  for 
securing  certain  subsistence ;  he  neither  sows  nor 
reaps ;  but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants 
and  u't'^  which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession  ; 
aud  in  o  ^^st  of  the  une  which  he  kills  in  the  forests, 
or  of  the     h  which  lie  catches  in  the  rivers. 

This  descrpticn,  however,  applies  only  to  some 
tribes.  JVl  '^ijoot  continue  long  in  this  state  of 
feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.  He  was  made  for 
industry  and  actioi)  nd  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  the  necessi  y  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny.  Accordingly,  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  previous 
precautions  are  taken,  for  securing  subsistence.  The 
career  of  regular  industry  is  begun,  and  the  laborious 
arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still, 
however,  the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of  the 
savage  state  predominates.  Even  among  those  more 
improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  gnominious  and 
degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that 
a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The  greater  part 
is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women.  One  half  ot 
the  community  remains  inactive,  while  the  other  is 
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oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occu- 
pations. Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  fore- 
sight which  regulates  it  is  no  less  limited.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They 
depend  for  their  subsistence,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  on  fishing ;  during  another,  on  hunting  ;  during 
a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though 
experience  has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of 
those  various  seasons,  and  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they  either  want 
sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their  con- 
sumption, or  are  so  incapable  of  any  command  over 
their  appetites,  that,  from  their  inconsiderate  waste, 
they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as 
the  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they  suffer  one 
year  does  not  augment  their  industry,  or  render  them 
more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.  This 
inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the  effect 
of  ignorance  and  the  cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and 
characterizes  man  in  every  stage  of  savage  life  ;  and, 
by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  is 
then  least  solicitous  about  supplying  his  wants,  when 
the  means  of  satisfying  them  are  most  precarious,  and 
procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

III.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their 
minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of  inquiry,  to 
consider  them  as  united  together  in  society.  Hitherto 
our  researches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations 
of  understanding  respecting  themselves  as  individuals, 
now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility 
and  affection  towards  their  species. 

The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form 
of  human  association.  The  union  of  the  sexes,  among 
diflferent  animals,  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rearing  their 
offspring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of 
infancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  acquire  vigour 
or  agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.     Nature 
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commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  offspring  to  the 
mother  alone,  and  her  tenderness,  without  any  other 
assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But  where  the  state 
of  infancy  is  long  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assi- 
duity of  both  parents  is  requisite  in  tending  their 
feeble  progeny,  there  a  more  intimate  connexion  takes 
place,  and  continues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be 
accomplished,  and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  ma- 
turity. As  the  infancy  of  man  is  more  feeble  and 
helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he  is  de- 
pendent, during  a  much  longer  period,  on  the  care 
and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the  union  between  hus- 
band and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  In  the 
infancy  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts  and 
industry,  lead  a  hard  precarious  life,  the  rearing  of 
their  projeny  demands  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
both  parents ;  and  if  their  union  had  not  been  formed 
and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly,  in  America,  even 
among  the  rudest  tribes,  a  regular  union  between 
husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rights  of 
marriage  were  understood  and  recognised.  In  those 
districts  where  subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a  family  was  great,  the  man 
conBned  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more 
fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  con- 
curred with  the  influence  of  climate  in  inducing  the 
inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.  In 
some  countries,  the  marriage  union  subsisted  during 
life ;  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the  Americans 
under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with  their 
natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve 
it  on  very  slight  pretexts,  and  often  without  assigning 
any  cause. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered  the 
obligation  of  this  contract,  either  as  perpetual,  or  only 
as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women  was  equally 
humiliating  and  miserable.  To  despise  and  to  degrade 
the  female  sex,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  savage  state 
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in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling 
in  strength  and  in  courage,  the  chief  marks  of  pre- 
eminence among  rude  people,  treats  woman,  as  an 
inferior,  with  disdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps  from 
that  coldness  and  insensibility  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  their  constitution,  add  neglect 
and  harshness  to  contempt.  The  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers have  been  struck  with  this  inattention  of  the 
Americans  to  their  women.  It  is  not,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  by  a  stud'^^d  display  of  tenderness 
and  attachment,  that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain 
the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  an  union  of  affection 
and  interests  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave. 
It  is  the  observation  of  an  author,  whose  opinions  are 
deservedly  of  great  weight,  that  wherever  wives  are 
purchased,  their  condition  is  extremely  depressed. 
They  become  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  who 
buy  them.  In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  custom 
prevails,  the  observation  holds.  In  countries  where 
refinement  has  made  some  progress,  women,  when 
purchased,  are  excluded  from  society,  shut  up  in  se- 
questered apartments,  and  kept  under  the  vigilant 
guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  nations,  they  are 
degraded  to  the  meanest  functions.  Among  many 
people  of  America,  the  marriage-contract  is  properly 
■'  jurchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents, 
i'nough  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with 
such  commercial  transactions  as  take  place  in  more 
improved  society,  he  knows  how  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  any  object  which  he  desires  to  possess.  In  some 
places,  the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time 
to  the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts  ;  in  others, 
he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  assists  in  cultivating 
their  fields,  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he 
offers  presents  of  such  things  as  are  deemed  most 
valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness  or  rarity.  In 
return  for  these  he  receives  his  wife  ;  and  this  circuni- 
fitance,  added  to  the  low  estimation  of  women  among 
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savages,  leads  him  to  consider  her  as  a  female  servant 
whom  he  has  purchased,  and  whom  he  has  a  title  to 
treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is 
true,  the  functions  in  domestic  economy,  which  fall 
naturally  to  the  rhare  of  women,  are  so  many,  that 
they  are  subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more 
than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden.  But 
in  America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous, 
and  their  depression  so  complete,  that  servitude  is  a 
name  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A 
wife,  among  most  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of 
burden,  destined  to  every  office  ot  labour  and  fatigue. 
While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  spend  it 
in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant 
toil.  Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  without  pity,  and 
services  are  received  without  complaisance  or  grati- 
tude, livery  circumstance  reminds  women  of  this 
mortifying  inferiority.  They  must  approach  their  lords 
with  reverence ;  they  must  regard  them  as  more  ex- 
alted beings,  and  are  not  permitted  to  eat  in  their 
presence.  There  are  districts  in  America  where  this 
dominion  is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some 
women,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tenderness, 
have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their  infancy, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  ir.tolerable  bondage 
to  which  they  knew  they  were  doomed.  Thus  tlu. 
first  institution  of  social  life  is  perverted.  That  state 
of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
human  species,  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  to  gentle- 
ness and  humanity,  is  rendered  so  unequal,  as  to 
establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes,  which 
forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles 
the  other  to  servility  and  subjection. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  this  state 
of  depression,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are  far  from 
being  prolific.  Among  wandering  tribes,  or  such  as 
depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mo- 
ther cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child,  until  tha 
first  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in 
sonTie  measure  independent  of  her  care.    Among  some 
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of  the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  industry  and  fore- 
sight  do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  pro- 
vision for  their  own  subsistence,  it  is  a  maxim  not  to 
burden  themselves  with  rearing  more  than  two  chil- 
dren ;  and  no  such  numerous  families,  as  are  frequent 
in  civilized  societies,  are  to  be  found  among  men  in 
the  savage  state.  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  because  the  mother  is  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  rearing  both.  When  a  mother 
dies  while  she  is  nursing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preserving 
its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 
same  grave.  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed 
to  want  by  their  own  improvident  indolence,  the  diffi- 
culty of  sustaining  their  children  becomes  so  great, 
that  it  is  not  unconmion  to  abandon  or  destroy  them. 
Thus  their  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  training  up 
an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  hardships  of  savage 
life,  often  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  suppresses  the  strong  emotions  of  parental 
tenderness. 

But,  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
America  thus  to  set  bound?  to  the  increase  of  their 
families,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affection  and  attach- 
ment to  their  oHTspring.  i'hey  feel  the  power  of  this 
instinct  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeng 
continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no  people  exceed  them 
in  tenderness  and  care.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
savage  state,  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  instinc- 
tive fondness  of  animals,  ceases  almost  entirely  as  soou 
as  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  instruction 
fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accom- 
plished, when  they  have  conducted  their  children 
through  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  after- 
wards at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their  tender  age, 
they  seldom  advise  or  admonish,  they  never  chide  or 
chastise  them.  They  suffer  them  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  their  own  actions.  In  an  American  hut,  a 
father,  a  mother,  and  their  posterity,  live  together  like 
persons  assembled  by  accident,  without  seeming  to  feel 
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the  oblit^ation  uf  t)ie  duties  mutually  arising  from  this 
connexion.  As  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  attention  or  good  offices,  the  recollection  of 
benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite 
it.  Conscious  of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  the  youth  of  America  are  accustomed  to  act 
as  if  they  were  totally  independent.  Their  parents  are 
not  objects  of  greater  regard  than  other  persons.  They 
treat  them  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with  such 
harshness  and  insolence,  as  to  fill  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  their  conduct  with  horror.  Thus  the  ideas 
which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state, 
as  they  result  necessarily  from  his  circumstances  and 
condition  iu  that  period  of  his  progress,  affect  the  two 
capital  relations  in  domestic  life :  They  render  the 
union  between  husband  and  wife  unequal :  Tliey 
shorten  the  duration,  and  weaken  the  force,  of  the 
connexion  between  parents  and  children. 

iV.  From  the  domeptic  state  of  the  Americans,  the 
transition  to  the  consideration  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In  every 
ir»quiry  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when  united 
together  in  society,  the  first  object  of  attention  should 
be  their  mode  of  subsistence.  Accordingly  as  that 
varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  different.  The 
institution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigences  of  trib(!s, 
which  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  or  hunting,  and  wiiich 
have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  conception  of 
any  species  of  property,  will  be  much  more  simple 
than  those  which  must  take  place  when  the  earth  is 
cultivated  with  regular  industry,  and  a  right  of  pro- 
perty, not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in  the  soil  itself, 
'«  completely  ascertained. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review, 
belong  to  the  former  class.  IJut  though  they  may  all 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of 
savage,  the  advance?  which  they  had  made  in  the  art 
of  procuring  to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  sub- 
sistence, were  very  unequal.  On  the  extensive  plains 
of  South  America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest 
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states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or,  perhaps, 
can  exist.  They  neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the 
culture  of  the  manioc,  of  which  cassada  bread  is  made, 
is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity,  or  too 
fatiguing  for  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the 
earth  produces  spontaneously,  the  fruits,  the  berries, 
and  the  seeds,  which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together 
with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  ama- 
zingly with  the  heat  of  thu  climate  in  a  fat  soil,  mois- 
tened by  frequent  rains,  supply  them  witii  food  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  At  other  times  they  subsist  by 
fishing ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  laziness 
of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with 
which  she  ministers,  in  this  way,  to  their  wants.  The 
vast  rivers  of  that  region  in  America  abound  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  The  lakes 
and  marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the 
waters,  are  filled  with  all  the  different  species,  where 
they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoals, 
that  in  some  places  they  are  catched  without  art  or 
industry.  In  others,  the  natives  have  discovered  a 
method  of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain 
plants,  by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxicated,  that  they 
float  on  the  surface,  and  are  taken  with  the  hand. 
Some  tribes  have  ingenuity  enough  to  preserve  them 
without  salt,  by  drying  oi  smoking  them  upon  hurdles 
over  a  slow  fire.  The  prolific  quality  of  the  river^j  in. 
South  America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  resort 
to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almost  entirely  for 
nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with  such 
prodision. 

As  none  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can 
sustain  themselves  in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the  foresta  vith 
which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure  sub- 
sistence with  the  same  facility.  For  although  these 
forests,  especially  in  the  southern  continent  of  America, 
are  stored  plentifully  with  game,  considerable  eflbrts 
of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it. 
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Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one,  and  taught 
them  the  other.  Hunting  became  their  principal  oc- 
cupation ;  and  as  it  called  forth  strenuous  exertions  of 
courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
less  honourable  than  necessary.  This  occupation  was 
peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were  trained  to  it  from 
their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter 
ranked  next  in  fame  to  the  distinguished  warrior,  and 
an  alliance  with  the  former  is  often  courted  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  with  tiie  latter.  While  engaged  in  this 
favourite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence  pecu- 
liar to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of 
their  minds  are  rouse<l,  and  they  become  active,  per- 
severing, and  indefatigable.  Their  sagacity  in  finding 
their  prey,  and  their  address  in  killing  it,  are  equal. 
Their  reason  and  their  senses  being  constantly  directed 
towards  this  one  object,  the  former  displays  such 
fertility  of  invcntmn,  and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree of  acuteness,  as  appear  almost  incredible.  They 
discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape 
every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark  ;  if  they 
endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  their  toils.  Among  several  tribes,  their 
young  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they 
had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting  as  put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providing 
for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity,  always  on  the  stretch, 
and  sharpened  by  emulation,  as  well  as  necessity,  has 
struck  out  many  inventions,  which  greatly  facilitate 
success  in  the  chase.  The  most  singular  of  these  is 
»he  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  the  arrows 
employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  with  those 
envenomed  shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the 
skin  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and 
the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and 
Bubtilty,  infect  the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills. 
That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety*  and  retain  iti 
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native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are 
acquainted  with  this  composition,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  which  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the 
curare,  a  species  of  withe.  In  other  parts  of  America, 
they  employ  the  juice  of  the  manchenille  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal  activity. 
To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  more 
destructive  weapon  than  the  musket,  and,  in  their 
skilful  hands,  does  great  execution  among  the  birds 
and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  America. 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a 
state  more  advanced.  The  chase,  even  where  prey  is 
abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter  much  im- 
proved, affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at 
ome  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a 
«avage  trusis  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  In 
particular  situations,  some  small  tribes  may  subsist  by 
fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth 
raised  by  their  own  industry.  But  throughout  all 
A-^^orica,  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  ration  of  hunters, 
which  does  not  practise  some  species  of  cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is 
neither  extensive  nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are 
their  principal  food,  all  thej  .!m  at,  by  cultivation,  is 
to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  onfined 
their  industry  to  rearing  a  few  plmts,  which  in  a  rich 
soil  and  warm  climate  were  easily  trained  to  maturity. 
The  chief  of  these  i'i  maize,  well  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely 
prolific,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  anu 
afiTording  a  strong  hearty  nourishment.  The  second  is 
the  manioc,  which  grows  to  tho  size  of  a  large  shrub, 
or  small  tree,  and  produces  root^;  somewhat  resembling 
parsnips.  After  carefullv  squeezing  out  the  juice, 
these  "oots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes,  called  catsaili.  bread,  which, 
though  insipid  to  the  ta.«te,  proves  no  contemptible 
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food.  As  the  juice  of  the  manioc  is  a  deadly  poison^ 
some  authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Americans,  in  converting  a  noxif  as  plant  into  whole- 
some nourishment.  But  it  should  rather  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  desperate  expedients  for  procuring  sub- 
sistence, to  vi'hich  necessity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or, 
perhaps,  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a  progress, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  marvellous.  One  species  of 
manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous  quality, 
and  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  of 
roasting  it  in  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was 
first  used  by  tlie  Americans  as  food ;  and  necessity 
having  gradually  tauglit  them  the  art  of  separating  its 
pernicious  juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by 
experience  found  it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as  more 
nourishing.  The  third  is  the  plantain,  which,  though 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tres,  is  of  such  quick  growth, 
that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry 
of  the  cultivator  with  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted, 
supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both  palatable  and 
nourishing.  The  fourth  is  the  potato,  who-^e  culture 
and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion. The  fifth  is  pimento,  a  small  tree  yielding  a 
strong  aromatic  spice.  Tiie  Americans,  who,  like  other 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is 
iiot  and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  mingle  it  copiously  with  every 
kind  of  food  they  take. 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  wliich  were  the 
chief  object  of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on 
the  continent  of  America  ;  in  the  islands,  the  mode  of 
subsisting  was  considerably  different.  None  of  the 
large  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  v/ere 
known  there.  Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  be- 
sides a  kind  of  small  dumb  dog,  existed  in  the  islands, 
the  biggest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 
This  want  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion, led  the  islanders  to  depend  prmcipally  upon 
fishing  for  their  subsistence.  Their  rivers,  and  the 
pea  with  which  they  are  surrotnuU'd,  supplied  tlierti 
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with  tliis  species  of  food.  At  some  particular  seasons, 
turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shsll-fish,  abounded  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  natives  could  support  themselves 
with  a  facility  in  which  their  indolence  delighted.  At 
other  times  they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles  of 
odious  forms.  To  fishing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize,  manioc, 
and  other  plants,  were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  continent.  But  though  their  demands  for 
food  were  very  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was 
sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  If  a  few  Spa- 
niards settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of 
supernumerary  mouths  soon  exhausted  their  scanty 
stores,  and  brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage 
nations  of  America,  concurred  with  those  which  1 
have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering  their 
agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their 
power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no  tame  ani- 
mals ;  and  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state, 
appears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various 
tribes  of  animals,  which  he  has  tamed,  and  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared ;  or  tends  his  numerous 
herds,  which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing : 
the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength :  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and 
even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained  their  dogs 
to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures 
is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among 
the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without 
this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch 
who  has  no  subjects ;  a  master  without  servants,  and 
must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  arm.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude 
nation.s  in  America ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
notable  distinction   between  the   inhabitants  of  the 
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Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and  n  1  igh  pre-eminence 
of  civilized  men  above  such  as  cc'  linue  rude.  The 
greatest  operations  of  man,  in  changing  and  improving 
the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable 
efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  aid  which  he  receives  from  the  animals 
that  he  has  tamed,  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is  by 
their  strength  that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and 
converts  the  desert  or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But 
man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to  the 
service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects 
upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If 
we  were  to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved, 
to  be  deprived  of  their  useful  ministry,  his  empire  over 
nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and 
incapable  of  attempting  such  arduous  undertakings  as 
their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute  with  ease. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man 
over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the  useful 
metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend  his  power. 
The  era  of  this  important  discovery  is  unknown,  and 
in  our  hemisphere  very  remote.  But  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes,  scat- 
tered over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  metals  which  their  soil  produces 
in  great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling  quan- 
tity of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into 
ornaments.  Their  devices  to  supply  this  want  of  the 
serviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward. 
The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  under- 
taking of  immense  diflSculty  and  labour.  To  fell  a 
tree  with  no  other  instruments  than  hatchets  of  stone, 
was  employment  tor  a  month.  To  form  a  canoe  into 
shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years  ;  and  it  fre- 
(|uently  began  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to  finish 
it.  Their  operations  in  agriculture  were  equally  slow 
und  defective.     In  a  country  covered  with  woodr  of 
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the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  des- 
tined for  culture  required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe, 
and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and  giear  toil.  This 
was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 
The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who, 
after  digging,  or  rather  stirring,  the  field,  with  wooden 
mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or 
planted  it ;  but  they  were  more  indebted  for  the  in- 
crease to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  to  their  own 
rude  industry. 

From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form  and  genius 
of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent  com- 
munities. While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  sub- 
sistence, a  vast  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  for  sup- 
porting a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as 
men  multiply  and  uaile,  the  wild  animals,  on  which 
they  depend  for  fooi],  diminish,  or  fly  at  a  greater 
distance  from  i»c  haurits  of  their  enemy.  A  nation 
of  hunters  cannot  fo.m  into  large  communities,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ;  and 
they  must  drive  to  a  distance  every  rival  who  may 
encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they  consider  as 
their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the  American 
tribes ;  the  numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable, 
though  scattered  over  countries  of  great  extent ;  they 
were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.  In  America,  the 
word  nation  is  not  of  the  same  import  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small  societies,  not 
exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons, 
but  occupying  provinces  greater  than  some  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  The  country  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger 
extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain 
above   twenty-five  thousand    inhabitants.      lu    the 
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provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  mav 
travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  direction^, 
without  finding  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps 
of  a  human  creature.  In  North  America,  w^erc  '  '» 
climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fe  .i\e 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  -oi 
hundred  leagues  have  been  made  through  uninh 

Elains  and  forests.    As  long  as  hunting  contin^.  > 
e  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  which  he  trubi 
for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  earth. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  As 
the  animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred 
under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  he 
can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run  wild  in 
the  forest.  The  forest,  or  hunting-grounds,  are  deemed 
the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  a  title  to 
exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  arro- 
gates a  right  to  any  district  of  these,  in  preference  to 
his  fellow-citizens.  They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and 
thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  repair 
in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by 
which  they  regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to 
that  which  is  subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not 
introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  property. 
As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and 
after  they  have  shared  the  toils  of  the  seed-time,  they 
enjoy  the  harvest  in  commo:.  Among  some  tribes, 
the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a 
public  granary,  and  divided  among  them  at  stated 
times,  according  to  their  wants.  Among  others,  though 
they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire  such 
an  exclusive  right  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy 
superfluity,  while  those  around  them  suffer  want. 
Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  the  inequality  of 
possessions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor 
enter  not  into  their  language,  and  being  strangers  to 
property,  they  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  the 
great  object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief 
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motive  which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  various 
arrangements  of  regular  government.  y 

3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of 
equality  and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty is  not  established^  there  can  be  no  distinction 
among  men,  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities. 
These  can  be  conspicuous  only  on  such  occa^^ions  as 
call  them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or 
in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
age  are  consulted,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.  When  a  tribe  of  savages  takes 
the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
warrior  of  most  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to 
the  combat.  If  they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase, 
the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is  foremost, 
and  directs  their  motions.  But  during  seasons  of 
tranquillity  and  inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to 
display  those  talents,  all  preneminence  ceases.  Every 
circumstance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  on  a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the 
same  simple  garb.  They  feed  on  the  same  plain  fare. 
Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar.  No 
distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions. 
Whatever  forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  con- 
stitutes superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown.  All 
are  freemen,  all  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert 
with  firmness  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  con- 
dition. Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  treated  as  slaves  by  the  Spaniards, 
died  of  grief;  and  many  destroyed  themselves  in 
despair. 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  as- 
sume little  authority,  and  the  sense  of  civil  subordi- 
nation must  remain  very  imperfect.  While  the  idea 
of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived  ; 
while  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such 
subject  of  difference  or  discussion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community,  as  will  require  the  hand 
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of  authority  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it.  Where 
the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not 
introduced,  the  great  object  of  law  and  jurisdiction 
does  not  exist.  When  the  members  of  a  tribe  are 
called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the  territories  of 
their  enemies  or  to  repel  their  attacks,  when  they  are 
engaged  together  in  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase, 
they  then  perceive  that  they  are  part  of  a  political 
body.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own  connexion 
with  the  companions  in  conjunction  with  whom  they 
act ;  and  they  follow  and  reverence  such  as  excel  in 
conduct  and  valour.  But,  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween such  common  efforts,  they  seem  scarcely  to 
feel  the  ties  of  political  union.  No  visible  form  of 
government  is  established.  If  violence  is  committed, 
or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does  not  assume  the 
power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punish- 
ment. It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
person  injured  or  slain  to  avenge  the  wrong,  or  to 
accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggressor.  If 
the  elders  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and 
it  is  seldom  their  counsels  are  listened  to  \  for  as  it  is 
deemed  pusillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to  escape 
with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and  ever- 
lasting. The  object  of  government  among  savages  is 
rather  foreign  than  domestic.  They  no  not  aim  at 
maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  re- 
gulations, or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority, 
but  labour  to  preserve  such  union  among  the  members 
of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the  motions  of 
their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert  and 
vigour. 

Such  was  tlie  form  of  political  order  eRtablished 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  American  nations.  In 
this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread  over  the 
provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines  ot 
Florida.  In  a  similar  condition  were  the  people  ot 
Hrazil,  the  inhabitants  ot  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Para- 
guay and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which  stretch 
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from  the  mouth  of  the   Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of 
-  Yucatan.     Among  such  an  infinite  number  of  petty 
associations,  there  may  be  peculiarities  which  con- 
stitute a  distinction,  and  mark  the  various  degrees  of 
their  civilization  and  improvement.     But  the  descrip- 
'  tion  which  I  have  given  of  the  political  institutions 
that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes  in  America, 
concerning  which  we  have  received  most  complete 
information,  will  apply  with  little  variation,  to  every 
people,  both  in  its  northern  and  southern  division,  who 
nave  advanced  no  farther  in  civilization,  than  to  add 
some  slender  degree  of  agriculture  to   fishing  and 
>  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several 
tribes  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  political  pro- 
gress. Among  all  those  petty  nations  which  trusted 
for  subsistence  entirely  to  nshing  and  hunting  without 
any  species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  incomplete, 
and  their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that 
hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or  order  can  be 
discerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few, 
their  objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they  form  into  separate 
tribes,  and  act  together,  from  instinct,  habit,  or  con- 
veniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal  conce-'  ^nd 
association.  To  this  class  belone-  the  Califo  s, 
several  of  the  small  nations  m  the  extensive  coUitry 
of  Paraguay,  some  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

But  though  among  these  last-meMioned  tribes  there 
was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  government,  and 
even  among  those  which  I  first  described  its  authority 
is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  there 
were,  however,  some  places  in  America,  where  govern- 
ment was  carried  far  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In  surveying 
the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or 
civilized  state,  we  discover  singular  and  eccentric  in« 
stitutions,  which  start  as  it  were  from  their  station,  and 
fly  off  so  wide,  that  wc  labour  in  vain  to  bring  them 
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within  the  general  laws  of  any  system,  or  to  accoant 
for  them  by  those  principles  which  influence  other 
communities  in  a  similar  situation.  Some  instances  of 
this  occur  among  those  people  of  America,  whom  I 
have  included  under  the  common  denomination  of 
savage.  These  are  so  curious  and  important  that  I 
shall  describe  them,  and  attempt  to  explain  their 
origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  appear  to  be  the 
favourite  seat  of  freedom  and  independence.  There  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous.  Accordingly, 
if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  along  the  continent 
of  America,  we  shall  find  the  power  of  those  vested  with 
authority  gradually  increasing,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  becoming  more  tame  and  passive.  In  Florida, 
the  authority  of  the  sachems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was 
not  only  permanent,  but  hereditary.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enjoyed  prero- 
gatives of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their 
subjects  with  that  reverence,  which  people  accustomed 
to  subjection  pay  to  a  master.  Among  the  Natchez, 
a  powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  formerly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took 
place,  with  which  the  northern  tribes  were  altogether 
unacquainted.  Som^  families  were  reputed  noble, 
and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the 
people  was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for 
subjection.  This  distinction  was  marked  by  appella- 
tions which  intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the  one 
state,  and  the  ignominious  depression  of  the  other. 
'I'he  former  were  called  Respectable  ;  the  latter,  the 
Stinkards.  The  great  Chief,  in  whom  the  supreme 
authority  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  su- 
perior nature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole  object  of 
their  worship.  They  approach  this  great  Chief"  with 
religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the  represen- 
tative of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law  to  which  all 
submit  with  implicit  obedience.  The  lives  of  his  sub- 
jects are  so  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  that  if  any  one 
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has  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  oiTender  comes  nith 
profound  humility,  and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does 
the  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end  with  their  lives ;  their 
principal  oiKcers,  their  favourite  wives,  together  with 
many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their 
tombs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world 
by  the  same  persons  who  served  them  in  this ;  and 
such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  that 
those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming 
it  a  recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  selected  to  accompany  their  deceased 
master.  Thus  a  perfect  despotism,  with  its  full  train 
of  superstition,  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established 
among  the  Natchez,  and,  by  a  singular  fatality,  that 
people  has  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident  to 
polished  nations,  though  they  themselves  are  not  far 
advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civility 
and  improvement.  In  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  the 
larger  islands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs  possessed  exten- 
sive power.  The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  hereditary 
right  from  father  to  son.  Its  honours  and  prerogatives 
were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid  great  respect 
to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  They  were  distinguished  by 
peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order  to  preserve  or  aug- 
ment the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the 
address  to  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold 
their  authority.  They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the  power 
of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or 
sunshine,  according  as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of 
them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power 
of  the  caziques  seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in 
the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  nuw  a  province  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  settled  a  nation, 
more  considerable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in 
the  various  arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America,  except 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of  Bogota 
subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture.     The  idea  of  property 
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was  introduced  among  them,  and  its  rights,  secured 
by  laws,  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  observed  with, 
great  care.  They  lived  in  towns  which  may  be  termed 
large  when  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
America.  They  were  clothed  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  their  houses  may  be  termed  commodious,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  small  tribes  around  them. 
The  effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  con- 
spicuous. Government  had  assumed  a  regular  form. 
A  jurisdiction  was  established,  which  took  cognizance 
of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour.  A 
distinction  of  ranks  was  known ;  their  chief,  to  whom 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who 
merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well 
as  power,  reigned  with  absolute  autnohty.  He  was 
attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions;  he  never 
appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous  retinue;  he 
was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp, 
and  harbingers  went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road  and 
strew  it  with  flowers.  This  uncommon  pomp  was 
supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from  his  sub- 
jects, to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object  of 
veneration,  that  none  of  them  presumed  to  look  him 
directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached  him  but  with 
an  averted  countenance.  There  were  other  tribes  on 
the  same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  less 
advanced  than  the  people  of  Bogota  in  their  progress 
towards  refinement,  the  freedom  and  independence, 
natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  was  much  abridged, 
and  their  caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authority. 

V.  After  thus  examining  the  political  institutions  of 
the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  object  of  atten- 
tion is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision  for  public 
security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispersed 
over  America  are  not  only  independent  and  uncon- 
nected, but  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  one 
another.  Though  mostly  strangers  to  the  idea  of  se- 
parate property,  vested  m  any  individual,  the  rudest 
of  the  American  nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
rights  of  each  community  to  its  own  domains.     This 
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right  they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling 
the  possessor  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  neigh> 
bouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the  game 
m  their  hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national 
property  with  a  jealous  attention.  But  as  their  terri- 
tories are  extensive,  and  the  boundaries  not  exactly 
ascertained,  innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  arise, 
which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in 
this  simple  and  primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a 
source  of  discord,  and  often  prompts  savage  tribes  to 
take  arms,  in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach 
on  the  forests  or  plains,  to  which  they  trust  for  sub- 
sistence. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  the  incessant  hostilities  among 
rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to  the  passion  of 
revenge  ;  which  rages  with  such  violence  in  the  breast 
of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  men  in 
their  uncivilized  state.  No  time  can  obliterate  the 
memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be 
expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying 
on  their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  influenced  by 
the  same  ideas,  and  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  as 
in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  The  resentment  of 
nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.  It  may 
be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extinguished ; 
and  often,  when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts 
out  with  redoubled  fury.  When  polished  nations  have 
obtained  the  glory  of  victory,  or  have  acquired  an 
addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  they  ex- 
tirpate the  community  which  is  the  object  of  their 
hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  destroy. 
If  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  resolution 
never  to  see  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to 
prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity.  The 
desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost  the  only 
principle,  which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his 
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children.  This  grows  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in 
lifs ;  and  as  his  aUentionis  directed  to  few  objects,  it 
requires  a  degree  of  force  unknown  among  men  whose 
passions  are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of 
their  occupations  and  pursuits.  The  desire  of  ven- 
geance, which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  savages, 
resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather 
than  the  passion  of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undiscerning 
fury,  even  against  inanimate  objects.  If  hurt  acci- 
dentally by  a  stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a  transport 
of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  It.  If  struck  with  an  arrow  in  a  battle,  they 
will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.  With  respect 
to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no 
bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of  this  passion, 
man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He 
neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by 
the  /imericans  themselves,  that  they  always  apply  to 
it,  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take  arms.  If  the 
elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youth  from 
sloth,  if  a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country,  the  most 
persuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn 
from  revenge.  *  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,'  say 
they,  '  lie  uncovered  ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been 
washed  clean.  Their  spirits  cry  against  us ;  they 
must  be  appeased.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive 
upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatchet,  console  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  be  avenged.' 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch 
their  arms  in  a  transport  of  fury,  raise  the  song  of 
war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often 
assemble  small  parties,  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe, 
without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A 
single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will 
take  the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles 
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to  surprise  and  cut  off  a  straggling  enemy.  But  when 
a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority, 
the  deliberations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elders 
assemble,  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  solemn 
speeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  and  balance  its  beneiScial  or  disadvan- 
tageous consequences  with  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  political  discernment  or  sagacity.  Their  priests 
and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they 
ask  the  advice  even  of  their  women.  If  the  deter- 
mination be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much 
ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
and  is  accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  fol- 
low him  ;  the  resolution  of  the  community  to  com- 
mence hostilities  imposes  no  obligation  upon  any 
member  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is 
still  master  of  his  own  conduct,  and  his  e^agement 
in  the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary. 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  military 
operations,  though  extremely  different  from  those 
which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and  populous 
nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  act. 
They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it 
would  require  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  in- 
dustry than  is  usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence,  during  a  march  of  some  hundred 
miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a  long  voyage 
upon  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  armies  are  not 
encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a  small 
bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  these  is  completely 
equipped  for  any  service,  While  at  a  distance  from 
the  enemy's  frontier,  they  disperse  through  the  woods, 
and  support  themselves  with  the  game  which  they 
kill,  or  the  fish  which  they  catch.  As  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  nation  which  tiiey  intend 
to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops,  and  advance  with 
greater  caution.  Even  in  their  hottest  and  most  active 
wars,  they  proceed  wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambus- 
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cade.   They  place  not  their  glory  in  attacking  their 
enemies  with  open  force.    To  surprise  and  destroy  is 
the  greatest  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highest 
pride  of  his  followers.     War  and  hunting  are  their 
only  occupations,  and  they  conduct  both  with  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  arts.    They  follow  the  track 
of  their  enemies  through  the  forest     They  endeavour 
to  discover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in  some  thicket 
near  to  these,  and,  with  the  patience  of  a  sportsman 
lying  in  wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  their  station 
day  after  day,  until  they  can  rush  upon  their  prey 
when  most  secure,  and  least  able  to  resist  them.     If 
they  meet  no  straggling  party  of  the  enemy,  they  ad- 
vance towards  their  villages,  but  with  such  solicitude 
to  conceal  their  own  approach,  that  they  often  creep 
on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint 
their  skins  of  the  same  colour  with  the  withered  leaves, 
in  order  to  avoid  detection.     If  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
main unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies'  huts 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  fly  naked  and  defenceless  from  the  flames. 
If  they  hope  to  effect  a  retreat  without  being  pursued, 
they  carry  off  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for 
a  more  dreadful  fate.     But  if,  notwithstanding  all 
their  address  and   precautions,  they  find  that  their 
motions  are  discovered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  the 
alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them,  they  usually 
deem  it  most  prudent  to  retire.     They  regard  it  as 
extreme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard, 
upon  equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field. 
The  most  distinguished  success  is   a  disgrace  to  a 
leader,  if  it  has  been  purchased  with  any  considerable 
loss  of  his  followers,  and  they  never  boast  of  a  vic- 
tory, if  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  country- 
men.   To  fall  in  battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an 
honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects  the 
memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  or 
imprudence. 

This  system  of  war  was  universal  in  America  ;  and 
the  small  uncivilized  tribes^  dispersed  through  all  its 
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(lifTerent  regions  and  climates,  display  more  craft  than 
boldness  in  carrying  on  their  hostilities.  The  number  of 
men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small,  the  difficulty  of  rearino^ 
new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
savage  life  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  ex- 
tremely precious,  and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a 
capital  object  in  their  policy.  But  where  their  com- 
munities are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with 
considerable  force,  and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several 
of  their  members,  without  being  sensibly  weakened, 
the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  other  nations.  1'he  Brazilians,  as 
well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.  They  defy 
their  enemies  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular  battles^ 
and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that  desperate  ferocity, 
which  is  natural  to  men  who,  having  no  idea  of  war 
but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or 
take  quarter.  In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  great  armies  were  assembled,  frequent  battles 
were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war 
were  different  from  what  took  place  in  those  petty 
societies  which  assume  the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qualities 
chiefly  requisite,  where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive 
and  to  surprise  ;  and  though  the  Americans,  when 
acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of  address 
in  concealing  their  own  motions,  and  discovering 
those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  when 
they  take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seldom  be 
brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to 
their  own  security.  They  never  station  sentinels  around 
the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marching 
some  hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enen\y,  are  often 
surprised  themselves,  and  cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as 
profound  sleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  of 
danger. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security, 
which  often  frustrate  their  most  artful  schemes,  they 
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catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of 
all  those  who  fall  victims  to  their  rage,  they  carry 
home  those  strange  trophies  in  triumph.  These  they 
preserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own  prowess, 
but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted 
upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  public  resent- 
ment. They  are  still  more  solicitous  to  seize  prisoners. 
During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it  un- 
molested, the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt  from 
any  insult,  and  treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity, 
though  guarded  with  the  most  strict  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  the 
conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they 
approach  their  own  frontier,  some  of  their  number  are 
despatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with  respect 
to  tne  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  prisoners 
begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  'J'he 
womea  of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  as- 
semble, and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through 
which  the  prisoners  must  pass,  beat  and  bruise  them 
with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.  After  thJA 
first  gratification  of  their  rage  against  their  enemies, 
follow  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  service,  accompanied 
with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the 
utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a  moment,  upon  a 
signal  given,  their  tears  cease  ;  they  pass,  with  a 
sudden  and  unaccountable  transition,  from  the  depths 
of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy ;  and  begin  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a 
barbarous  triumph.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  remams 
still  undecided.  The  old  men  deliberate  concerning 
it  Some  are  destined  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in 
order  to  satiate  the  revenge  of  the  conqueror  ;  some  , 
to  replace  the  members  which  the  community  has 
lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  reserved 
for  this  milder  fate  are  led  to  the  huts  of  those  whose 
friends  have  been  killed.   The  women  meet  them  at 
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the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them,  their  sufferings 
are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family, 
and,  according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the 
mat  of  the  deceased.  They  assume  his  name,  they 
hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a 
husband,  or  a  friend.  But  if,  either  from  caprice  or 
an  unrelenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any 
family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered 
to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.  No  power  can  then  save 
him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  them- 
selves appear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what  may 
befall  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  an  if 
they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending. 
When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they 
receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their 
death'Song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their 
couquerors  assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved 
to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof. 
A  scene  ensues,  the  bare  description  of  which  is 
enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men 
have  been  accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to 
respect  their  species,  and  melt  with  tenderness  at  the 
sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move 
round  it.  All  who  arc  present,  men,  women,  and 
children,  rush  apon  them  like  furies.  Every  species 
of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can 
invent.  Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red  hot  irons, 
some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear 
their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by 
the  roots,  and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews ;  and  such 
is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that,  by  avoid- 
ing industriously  to  liurt  any  vital  part,  they  oRen 
prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days,  la 
suite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to 
chant  their  death-song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast 
uf  their  own  exnloits,  they  insult  their  tormentors  for 
their  want  of  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  re- 
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hitlons,  they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits 
them  on  account  of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and 
excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  provoking  reproaches 
and  threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude  in  such 
dreadful  situations,  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior. 
To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink 
under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and  cowardly.  If  any 
one  betrays  symptoms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often 
despatch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of 
being  treated  like  a  man.  Animated  with  those  ideas, 
they  endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustain.  They 
appear  to  be  not  only  insensible  of  w^'^it  but  to  court 
it.  *  Forbear,*  said  an  aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois, 
when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of  his  tormentors 
to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  '  forbear  these  stabs  of 
your  knife,  and  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  those 
dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn  by 
my  example  to  suffer  like  men.'  This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the 
American  warriors,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or 
calling  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits 
of  their  torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty.  Weary,  at 
length,  of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of 
mind  they  cannot  vanquish,  some  chief,  in  a  rage, 
puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  by  despatching  them 
with  his  dagger  or  club. 

This  barbarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no 
less  shocking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell 
spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  savage, 
this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to  devour  those 
unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
cruelty.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  preserved 
the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals,  who 
fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New 
World  there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was 
familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  southern  continent,  in 
several  of  the  islands,  and  in  various  districts  of  North 
America,  Even  in  those  parts,  where  circumstances, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  mea* 
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sure  abolished  this  practice,  it  seems  formerly  tu  have 
been  so  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into  thu 
kiiom  of  their  language.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the 
phrase  by  which  they  express  their  resolution  of  mak- 
ing war  against  an  enemy  is,  '  Let  us  go  and  eut  that 
nation.'  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  they  invite  it  to  '  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies.'  Nor  was  the  practice  peculiar  tu  rude 
unpolished  tribes  \  the  principle  from  which  it  took 
rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  em- 
pires in  the  New  World,  and  relics  of  it  may  be  dis- 
covered among  the  mure  mild  inhabitants  of  Peru. 
It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine, 
and  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  furceil 
the  Americans  to  those  horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first  prompted 
men  to  this  barbarous  action.  The  fiercest  tribes 
devoured  none  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as 
they  regarded  as  enemies.  Women  and  children, 
who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in 
the  fury  of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country, 
seldom  suffered   by  the    deliberate   effects  of  then- 


revenge. 


The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  but  with  no  less  un- 
relenting rancour.  Their  prisoners,  after  meeting  at 
their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as 
among  the  North  Americans,  are  not  only  exempt 
from  injury,  but  treated  with  th^  greatest  kindness. 
They  are  feasted  and  caressed,  and  some  beautiful 
young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them. 
It 's  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct, 
unless  we  impute  it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For, 
while  they  seem  studious  to  attach  the  captives  tu  life, 
by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can 
render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed. 
On  a  day  appointed,  the  victorious  tribe  assembles, 
the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  solemnity,  Ik; 
views  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  mucli 
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indifference  as  if  he  himself  were  not  the  victim,  and, 
meeting  his  fate  with  undaunted  firmnessi,  is  despatched 
with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the  women 
seize  the  body,  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  be- 
smear their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle 
in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  is 
never  extinguished  ;  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the 
flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.  To 
devour  the  body  of  a  slaughtered  enemy,  they  deem 
the  most  complete  and  exquisite  gratification  of  re- 
venge. Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  never 
escape  deatit,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same 
cruelty  as  among  tribes  which  are  less  accustomed  to 
such  horrid  feasts. 

As  the  constancy  of  every  American  wrarrior  may 
be  put  to  such  severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  mili- 
tary education  and  discipline  in  the  New  World  is  to 
form  the  mind  to  sustain  it.  Accordingly,  it  is  early 
the  study  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  sentiments  and 
habits,  which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men, 
when  their  resolution  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As 
the  youth  of  other  nations  exercise  themselves  in  feats 
of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie  with  one 
another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufferings. 
They  harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntary  trials, 
and  gradually  accustom  themselves  to  endure  the 
sharpest  pain  without  complaining.  A  boy  and  girl 
will  bind  their  naked  arms  together  and  place  a  burnmg 
coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  first  discovers 
such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  off.  All  the  trials, 
customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  into 
the  class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are  accommodated  to 
this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  displays  of  va- 
lour, but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their 
iibiiity  to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  suffer.  Among 
the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior 
aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation  begins 
w  '       ■         " 


ith  a  lonar  fast,  more 


than  any  ever  observed 


i)y  the  most  abstemious  hermit.     At  the  close  of  this 
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the  chiefs  assemblfi,  each  gives  him  three  lashes  with 
a  large  whip,  npnlicd  so  vi|,'orouf<ly,  that  his  boily  is 
almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of 
impatience,  or  even  sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  for 
ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which 
he  aspires.  After  $son)e  interval,  the  constancy  of  the 
candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He 
is  laid  in  a  hammock  with  his  hands  bound  fast,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whose 
bite  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent 
inflammation,  are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of 
his  merit  stand  around  the  hammock,  and,  while  these 
cruel  insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts  of 
his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntary  motion  ex- 
pressive of  what  he  suffers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever 
from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after  this  evidence 
of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely 
ascertained,  but  must  stand  another  test  more  dreadful 
than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone.  lie  is  again 
suspended  in  his  hammock,  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  the  palmetto.  A  Are  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled 
underneath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved 
in  its  smoke.  Though  scorched  and  almost  suffocated, 
he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  patient  in- 
sensibility. Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their 
flrmness  and  courage,  but  such  as  go  through  it  with 
applause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new  dignity 
with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as 
leaders  of  approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour,  in 
the  most  trying  situations,  will  do  honour  to  their 
country.  In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a 
warrior  is  neither  so  formal,  nor  so  severe.  Though 
even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire, 
and  by  insults,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit 
than  both. 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the 
American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  effects. 
Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their  imperfect 
industry  does  uoi  supply  them  with  any  superfluous 
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Rtore  of  provisiouH;  but  when  the  irruption  of  an 
onemy  desolattiN  their  cultivated  lands,  or  disturbs 
them  in  tbeir  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  re- 
duces  a  community,  naturally  improvident  and  desti- 
tute of  resources,  to  extreme  want.  All  the  people  of 
the  district  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently  forced  to 
t.iku  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which  can  afford 
them  little  subsistence,  and  where  many  of  them 
perish.  Notwitiistanding  their  excessive  caution  in 
conducting  tlieir  military  operations,  and  the  solicitude 
of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  followers, 
:h  the  rude  tribes  in  America  seldom  enjoy  any  interval 
of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among  them  is  considerable 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.  Thus  famine 
iuul  the  sword  combine  in  thinning  their  numbers. 
All  their  communities  arc  feeble,  and  nothing  now 
remains  of  several  nations,  which  were  once  consi- 
derable, but  the  name. 

Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  tribes 
which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  force  when 
exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  by 
this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction.  The 
practice,  however,  is  not  universally  received.  Resent- 
ment operates  more  powerfully  among  savages,  than 
considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their 
captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance, 
iind  it  is  only  since  their  numbers  began  to  decline 
ttst,  that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder  maxims, 
ilut  such  as  they  do  naturalize,  renounce  for  ever 
ilieir  native  tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as 
passions  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted  so 
t'litirely,  that  they  often  join  them  in  expeditions 
a^^ainst  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  sudden  tran- 
sition, and  so  repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
iii^^tincts  implanted  by  nature,  would  be  deemed  strange 
ainonp  many  people ;  but  among  the  members  of  small 
tommunities,  where  national  enmity  is  violent  and 
lit  ep-rooted,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  still  more 
iMiai^fountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result  naturally 
iruni  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in 
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America.  When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their 
enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners  can  ever  take  place. 
From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  prisoner,  his  country 
and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead.  He  has  incurred 
indelible  disgrace  by  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised 
or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy ;  and  were  he  to  return 
home,  after  such  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearest 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that 
they  knew  him.  Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid, 
and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he  had 
brought  on  his  country  was  expiated  by  putting  him 
instantly  to  death.  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus 
an  outcast  from  his  own  country,  and  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels  less 
reluctance  in  forming  a  new  connexion  with  people, 
who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly  sentiments,  not 
only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel  death,  but  offer  to  admit 
him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  perfect 
similarity  of  manners  among  savage  nations  facilitates 
and  completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to 
transfer  not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to 
the  community  into  the  bosom  of  which  he  is  received. 

Put  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in 
their  rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distinc- 
tion and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always  manifest  when 
they  engage  in  competition  with  polished  nations.  The 
empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  progress  in 
civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic 
standards,  was  inconsiderable,  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
tiancy  over  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  that  they 
subjected  most  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  America,  this  superiority  was  still 
more  conspicuous.  Neither  the  courage  nor  number 
of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.  The 
alienation  and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians, 
prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme 
of  defence,  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all 
were  subdued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unaoauninted  with  the 
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use  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  mertion  on  their  own 
account,  but  are  worthy  of  some  notice,  as  far  as  they 
serve  to  display  the  genius  and  manners  of  man  in 
this  stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  savage 
must  feel,  will  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
body  is  affected  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moisture,  of 
the  climate  under  which  he  lives ;  and  his  first  care 
will  be  to  provide  some  covering  for  his  own  defence. 
In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  America, 
none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them 
nature  had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety 
in  being  altogether  uncovered.  As  under  a  mild 
climate  there  was  little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned 
every  species  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged  by 
absolute  necessity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  on  the  continent, 
remained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.  Others 
were  satisfied  with  some  slight  covering,  such  as  de- 
cency required.  But  though  naked,  they  were  not 
unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  different 
forms.  They  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining 
stones,  in  their  ears,  their  noses,  and  cheeks.  They 
stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  and 
they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in 
ornamenting  their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner. 
Vanity,  however,  which  finds  endless  occupation  for 
ingenuity  and  invention,  in  nations  where  dress  has 
become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumscribed 
within  so  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  so  few  arti- 
cles among  naked  savages,  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  those  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  alter  the  natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in 
order  to  render  it  (as  they  imagine)  more  perfect  and 
beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal  among  the 
rudest  of  the  American  tribes.  Their  operations  for 
that  purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By 
compressing  the  bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and 
flexible,  some  flatten  the  crown  of  their  heads ;  some 
squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone  9  others  mould 
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tiiem  as  much  as  possible  into  a  square  figure ;  and 
they  often  endanger  the  lives  of  their  posterity  by  their 
violent  and  absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of  na- 
ture, or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their 
attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  persons, 
it  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the  Americans 
to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air 
of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention 
to  dress  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry, 
'i'he  difference  in  rank  and  estimation  between  the  two 
sexes  was  so  great,  as  seems  to  have  extinguished,  in 
some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually 
amiable.  The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn 
his  person,  for  the  sake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the 
warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation, 
or  to  take  the  field  against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed 
his  choicest  ornaments,  and  decked  his  person  with  the 
nicest  care.  The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few 
and  simple )  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was 
reserved  for  the  men.  In  one  part  of  their  dress, 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  the  most  singular  and 
capricious,  the  Americans  have  discovered  conside- 
rable sagacity  in  providing  against  the  chief  inconve- 
niences of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and 
moist  to  excess.  All  the  different  tribes,  which  remain 
unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and  rub  theii 
bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums, 
and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they  check 
that  profuse  perspiration,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the  period 
of  human  life.  By  this,  too,  they  provide  a  defence 
against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the  rainy  season. 
They  likewise,  at  certain  seasons,  temper  paint  of 
different  colours  with  those  unctuous  substances,  and 
bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition. 
Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins 
are  not  only  protected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  the 
sun.  but  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have 
an  ao.tinathv  to  the  srntll  or  taste  of  that  mixture.  £lu;v 
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are  delivered  from  their  teasing  persecution,  which 
amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the  warmer 
regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a 
state  of  perfect  nakedness. 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  savage,  is  to  prepare  some  habitation  which 
may  afford  him  shelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat  at  night. 
Some  of  the  American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude, 
and  had  advanced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  all. 
During  the  day,  they  take  shelter  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees ;  at  night  they  form 
a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  In  the  rainy 
season  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  or  hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry.  Others, 
who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  roam  through  the  forest 
in  quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts,  which 
they  erect  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any 
concern.  The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which 
are  deluged  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the 
lieavy  rains  that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics, 
raise  houses  upon  piles  fastened  in  the  ground,  or 
place  them  among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus 
safe  amidst  that  wide  extended  inundation  which  sur- 
rounds them.  Such  were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest 
Americans  towards  providing  themselves  with  habita- 
tions. But  even  among  tribes  which  are  more  im. 
proved,  and  whose  residence  is  altogether  fixed,  the 
structure  of  their  houses  is  extremely  mean  and  simple. 
They  are  wretched  huts,  sometimes  of  an  oblong  and 
sometimes  of  a  circular  form,  intended  merely  for 
shelter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little  attention 
to  conveniency.  The  doors  are  so  low  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order 
to  enter  them.  They  are  without  windows,  and  have 
a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out 
the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers  in  other  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  their  descriptions,  is  not  only  beneath 
the  dignity  of  history,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the 
object  of  my  researches.     One  circumstance  merits 
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attention,  as  it  is  singular,  and  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  people.  Some  of  their  houses  are  so  large  as 
to  contain  accommodation  for  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
persons.  These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different 
families,  which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof, 
and  often  around  a  common  fire,  without  separate 
apartnAents,  or  any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between 
the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy. 

After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  ha- 
bitation, a  savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring proper  arms  with  which  to  assault  or  repel  an 
enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  early  exercised  the 
ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  nations.  The 
first  offensive  weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance 
presented,  and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon 
these,  were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs 
made  of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the 
fire,  lances  whose  heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the 
bones  of  some  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  were  of  use  only 
in  close  encounter.  But  men  wished  to  annoy  their 
enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  wea- 
pon is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  advances  in 
improvement  are  extremely  inconsiderable,  and  is 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes 
in  America  were  so  destitute  of  art  and  ingenuity, 
that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  usse  of  any  missive  weapon.  The  sling, 
though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex  than  the 
bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity, 
was  little  known  to  the  people  of  Nortli  America,  or 
the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been  used  by  a  few 
tribes  in  the  southern  continent.  The  people,  in 
some  provinces  of  (vhili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  to- 
wards the  southern  extremity  of  America,  use  a  wea- 
pon peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fasten  stones,  about 
the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather  thong  of 
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wants  and  desires  were  sll^ml  ^''^[^  "^'^^^  ^^^e,  their 
was  not  upon  the  Sh     X  '^f  '^'^  ^'"^^^'on 
t'ons  are  perfectly  simple    their  i'""  ^'°*^  ^"^  ^^bita- 
few  and  rude.    Some  of  t'h.  «n  M''"'^'"^  "*e°«"s  are 
covered  the  art  of  foljl        "^^i^'^  ^"^^8  had  dis! 
and  baking  them  b  &  7^ ^\"^  earthen-ware 
the  fire     In  North  AmeS";    tZtl  '""'^  «"^"S 
of  hard  wood  into  the  form  nf   T  ^,°"«wed  a  piece 
7th   water,  brought  ifto  hoi?  k'"^'^  ""^  «^«"&'t 
^tones  into  it.     These  ves^Js*'"!^  ^.""'"^  ^^^"^o 
part  of  their  provisions   Tnd  rhf^  "''^J"  ?»•«?«"«. 
^^  a  step  towards  refinement  «nH  1  ""'^  ^"  considered 
their  rudest  state  werPTw        and  luxury,  for  men  in 
or  dressing  thefrT^TuaTbu^bvf  ""^  ^"^  -"hod 
^ff ;  and  among  several  trihp«^  f '"§^  ^'^^'^  on  the 
o?iy  species  of  fookerv  vefkn '"       t,"^^'  *his  is  the 
P'ece  of  art,  among  L^'^IT^"*  f  ?"'  ^he  master- 
construction  of  the  San^s     1^^'^  '^™""^^'  "  ^^e 
^»  his  boat  of  whalehnnT         "  Esquimaux,  shut  u» 
««als,  can  brave  t'stCvT'  -^th  the 'skins  o'f 
Wnness  of  his  country  Sn^uT'  "°  ^^'^^^  ^^^ 
the  ch,ef  part  of  his  subsltencf   t,™  *°  ^'^'""^  ^'^ 
nada  venture  upon  their  .^  ^'^^  P^^P^e  of  Ca- 

"^adeofthebark^of  ?ee  an7  ^?V'^'' in  boas 
can  carry  them,  whereve;  shlf  ^'^^'  '^^'  *«^«  ™en 
ftruct  the  navigatior/n   ,hi      .''•.  ""^'^'^"^^  ob- 

C  calt^bfh^r:  t  --h-  -tiSt  Tot 
^«h  infinite  Sour  rd^^ !?  f  "^  ^^  a  large  tr 
^re  extremely  awkward  anr^^  \«  appearand  th^' 

and  steer  theL  with  :u'ch  dextX'  h^^/t^^^  ^^^^'^ 
'**''  acoiiainfoj  ...:.L     .,  "^*«^eriiy,  that  Kiir«r«.. 

the  improvements  in  r».. 
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science  of  navigation,  have  been  astonished  at  the  ra> 
pidity  of  i!ieir  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their 
evolutions.  Their  pirogues,  or  war-boats,  are  so  large 
as  to  carry  forty  or  fift^  men  ;  their  canoes  employed 
in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capacious. 
The  form  as  well  as  materials  of  all  these  varioun 
kinds  of  vessels  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for 
which  they  are  destined ;  and  the  more  minutely 
they  are  examined,  the  mechanism  of  their  structure, 
as  well  as  neatness  of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the 
more  surprising. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the 
Americans,  one  striking  quality  in  their  character  is 
conspicuous.  They  apply  to  work  without  ardour, 
carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  like  children,  are 
easily  diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which 
seem  the  most  interesting,  and  wliere  the  most  power- 
ful motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they 
labour  with  a  languid  listJessness.  Their  work  ad- 
vances under  their  hand  with  such  slowness,  that  an 
eye-witness  compares  it  lO  the  imperceptible  progress 
of  vegetation.  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in 
forming  a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age 
before  they  finish  it.  They  will  suffer  one  part  of  a 
roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete  the 
other.  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an 
amazing  length  of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations 
would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industry,  is  among  sa- 
vages an  arduous  undertakin^r.  Among  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  the  work  of  an  Indian,  is  a  phrase  by 
which  they  describe  any  thing,  in  the  ey.ecution  of 
which  an  immense  time  has  been  enu^.  y  i,  lind 
much  labour  wasted. 

VII.  No  circumstance reapectingruJ  taohihas 
been  theobjectof  greater  curiosity  than  theirreligious 
tenets  and  rites ;  and  none,  perhaps,  has  been  so  im- 
perfectly understood,  or  represented  with  so  little 
f"  'elity.  Priests  and  misionaries  arethe  persons  who 
have  Liid  the  best  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this 
ia(.(ulry,amon';j  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American 
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tribes.  But  their  minds,  engrossed  by  the  doctrines 
of  their  own  religion,  and  habituated  to  its  institution h, 
are  apt  to  discover  something  whicii  resembles  those 
objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of 
every  people.  Whatever  they  contemplate,  they 
view  through  one  medium,  and  draw  and  accommo- 
date it  to  their  own  system.  Hence,  some  missionaries 
h'vf  !  een  induced  to  believe,  that  even  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had  dis- 
covered traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar 
institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  certain  expressions  and  ceremonies,  they 
have  concluded  that  these  people  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  of  the 
virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments. In  such  unintelligent  and  credulous  guides, 
we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors 
with  the  greatest  care,  we  must  not  follow  them  with 
implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  religious  notions 
of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and 
we  must  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts 
which  our  informers  relate  from  the  reasonings  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories  which 
they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more 
attentive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  than  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  whose  sentiments  they  were 
endeavouring  to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  un- 
profitable labour  in  researches  of  this  nature. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which 
the  whole  system  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established.  The 
one  respects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the 
uncultivated  nations  under  our  review  with  regard  to 
those  important  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity, but  mav  afford  instruction.  To  these  two 
aiticles  1  hUail  confine  mv  researches,  leaving  sub- 
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ordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  supersti- 
tions, to  more  minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had 
any  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  religious 
opinions  of  persons  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even 
in  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will 
find  that  their  system  of  belief  is  derived  from  instruc- 
tion, not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part 
of  the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose 
principal  and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  sub- 
sistence, views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure 
nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path  of  refined  and 
intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and 
most  rude  periods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions 
are  altogether  unknown.  Several  tribes  have  been 
discovered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship. 
Inattentive  to  that  magnificent  spectacle  of  beauty 
and  order  presented  to  their  view,  unaccustomed  to 
reflect  either  upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to 
inquire  who  is  the  Author  of  their  existence,  men,  in 
their  savage  state,  pass  their  days  like  the  animals 
around  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of 
any  superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in 
their  language  any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the 
most  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  any 
practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  recognised  his  authority,  or  were  solicitous  to 
obtain  his  favour.  It  is  however  only  among  men  in 
the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as 
hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational  creation, 
that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  impres- 
sions of  any  invisible  power. 

Among  some  of  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the 
infanc}  jf  improvement,  we  discern  apprehensions  oi 
some  invisible  and  powerful  beings.  These  appre- 
hensions are  originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and 
seem  to  besufrgested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending 
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ce.ved.     While  na^u^Toir^H''  '"^  ^^^««'"«-«  r^ 
form  and  undisturbed  re/ularit.  m  '  '°"-''  '""''  "«t 
fits  resulting  from  it,  wSS' "'^'^  ^''^J^^  ^^e  bene- 
cause.     But  every  deSn  f  ^"' u?^  concerning  i^ 
rouses  and    astonVhertheV'""'v^'['«  ^^?'^^  <^oSri 
events  to  which  thev  arp  no.         ^^^^  ^^^Y  behold 
for  the  reasons  of  Them  ST"'''"^^^'  ^hey  ^a,"  h 
understanding  is  unabl^  Z      ^^^^'  curiosity.     The^r 
'^agination.  \  mlTtLT^'T '''''  ^^ese;  bu 
the  mind,  decides  withouThpl>^°    ^^'"'  facul  y  of 
extraordinary  occurrences  in  ^/-'^        ^^  ascribes^the 

of  invisible  beings.  and'upposL^^^^^^^^       the  influence 
hurricane,  and  the  earthSSX    .      ''^^''"°^^'-' the 
'nterposition.    Some  such  S  '  a'^  ^^"^^«  of  their 
or  invisible  power.  superinSr^  ""'""  °^«P'"tu^ 
calamities  which  freqremTv  H    1  '''^''  *'^o««  "atura 
t^rnfy  its  inhabitant  „,"a/b.7''^'^^  '^''^'  an 
rude  nations.     But  besTdes  this  '^k^  T'^'S  many 
dangers  of  savage  life  are  1?^'   ^^^  '^''^'''^'^  and 
find  themselves  in  si  uatkfn    «    f  ^'.  ^"'^  "^^n  often 
nund,  sensible  of  it  own  w LLr^^         '^^^  ^  " 
^"t  m  the  guidance  and  nrot  "ffn*  ^f  "°  ^^^""'•ce 
power  superior  to  what  i.!?.         "  ""^  ^'^'^^'n  and 
calamities^hich  oppre  s  him"  1'.'     ^'^''''^  ^''h 
I'.?  which  he  canSot  repel  't"'^  '"P"^^^  ^^^  '^an- 
relies  upon  himself;  he  S'hi«      '"''^^  "^  ^«"^«^ 

erposition  ofsome  unseen  arm      u^'  ^"^  '^-^  ^''e  in- 
y>tened  nations,  the  first  1,  "''^'"'  '"  ^"  ""^^n. 
bear  an^  resemblance  to  aL    r    %  ^'^^^'^^^  ^hi.-h 
f;^'r  ob/eet  to  averJevHs  wh  Ih  ^'''^'""^  '^^^^  «  ^r 
1  be  JV/a„,Yo««  or  0/ckis  o    die  N^^'f "  f^'*^  ''  ^''^^' 
an)ulets  or  charms,  which  th!  •     ^  Americans  were 
,7"e.  as  to  preseVve   hetTson^'?"^^^^^"'^^"-' 
fidence  m  them  from  evervS   ""''^  '^^^'^^  con- 
^ere  considered  as  tufpl?r         •'''"'  ^^^"^^  or  they 
"?'gbt  implore  in  circi  '^'"'''  ^^"'^^  ^'^   the^ 
.f^'""  of  S,e  islan^'l' -"„!'""^*^«  «f  distress.      rZ 
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race ;  they  were  represented  under  the  most  frightful 
forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them  with 
no  other  view  than  to  appease  these  furious  deities. 
They  were  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted 
by  the  beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every 
blessing  in  th^ir  power,  without  solicitation  or  ac- 
knowledgment ;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to  soothe 
and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  interpo- 
sitions of  invisible  agents,  and  such,  almost  univer- 
sally, was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  super- 
stitions. 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer 
united,  or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improve- 
ment, we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards  more 
just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  pre- 
sides in  nature.  They  seem  to  perceive  that  there 
must  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom  all  things  are 
indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  some 
of  their  expressions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a 
divine  power  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the 
disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the 
Great  Spirit,  But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused, 
and  when  they  attempt  to  explain  them,  it  is  manifest, 
that  among  them  the  word  spirit  has  a  meaning  very 
different  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that 
they  have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but  what  is 
corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of  the 
human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than 
man,  and  retail  such  wild  incoherent  fables  concern- 
ing their  functions  and  operations,  as  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among  these 
tribes,  there  is  no  established  form  of  public  worship ; 
there  arc  no  temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  deities ; 
and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their  ser- 
vice. They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  several 
superstitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  they  have  recourse 
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with  a  childish  credulity,  when  roused  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  usual  insensibility,  and  excited  to 
acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion, of  superior  beings. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Bogota, 
had  advanced  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations 
of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  their 
political  institutions  ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that  which 
we  have  already  considered.  The  sun  was  the  chief 
object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Natchez.  In 
their  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some 
magnificence,  and  decorated  with  various  ornaments, 
according  to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  pre- 
served a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of 
their  divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch 
and  feed  this  sacred  flame.  The  first  function  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an 
act  of  obeisance  to  the  sun ;  and  festivals  returned 
at  stated  seasons,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites.  This  is 
the  most  reBned  species  of  superstition  known  in 
America,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  natural  as 
well  as  most  seducing.  The  sun  is  the  apparent  source 
of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diftused  through  nature ; 
and  while  the  human  mind,  in  its  earliest  essays  to- 
wards  inquiry,  contemplates  and  admires  his  universal 
and  animating  energy,  its  admiration  is  apt  to  stop 
short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen 
cause ;  and  pays  that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious 
and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which  is  due  only  to  him 
who  formed  it.  As  fire  is  the  purest  and  most  active 
of  the  elements,  and  in  some  of  its  qualities  and  eflfects 
resembles  the  sun,  it  was,  not  improperly,  chosen  to 
be  the  emblem  of  l»is  powerful  operjition.  The  ancient 
Persians,  a  people  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to 
that  rude  tribe  whose  rites  I  am  describing,  founded 
their  religious  system  on  similar  principles,  and  esta- 
blished  a  form  of  public  vvorship,  less  gross  and  excep- 
tionable than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance 
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from  revelation.  This  surprising  coincidence  in  senti- 
ment between  two  nations,  in  such  different  states  of 
improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unac- 
countable circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs.  Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  sun 
and  moon  were,  likewise,  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion. Their  system  of  religion  was  more  regular  and 
complete,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez. 
They  had  temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that 
long  train  of  ceremonies,  which  Superstition  introduces 
wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship  were 
cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human  victims  to 
their  deities,  and  many  of  their  practices  nearly  re- 
sembled the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering more  attentively  in  its  proper  place. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion, 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  sentiments 
of  the  Americans  were  more  united  :  the  human  mind, 
even  when  least  improved  and  invigorated  by  culture, 
shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  and  looks 
forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of  future 
existence.  We  c.xn  trace  this  opinion  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  America  to  the  other,  in  some  regions  more 
faint  and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed, 
but  no  where  unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its 
savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as  the  extinction 
of  beintr.  All  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from 
the  calamities  which  imbitter  human  life  in  its  present 
condition.  This  future  state  they  conceive  to  be  a 
delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual  spring, 
whose  forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm 
with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  uninterrupted 
plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil.  These 
notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  gave  rise  to  a 
universal  custom,  which  is  at  once  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future  state, 
and  the  best  illustration  ol  what  they  expect  thert. 
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As  they  imagine,  that  departed  spirits  begin  their  career 
anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  their 
friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  unpro- 
vided, they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  weapons  used  in 
hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the  skins 
or  stuffs  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  corn, 
manioc,  venison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is 
reckoned  among  the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode 
of  life.  In  some  provinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a 
cazique  or  chief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his 
favourites,  and  of  his  slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and 
interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with 
the  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited 
upon  by  the  same  attendants.  This  persuasion  is  so 
deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the  deceased  person  s  re- 
tainers offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  master, 
as  a  high  distinction.  It  has  been  found  difficult,  on 
some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthusiasm  of 
affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite 
leader  to  such  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to 
spare. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized 
nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  observances  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  fond  desire 
of  prying  into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  most  apt 
to  feel  and  to  discover  this  vain  curiosity,  when  its 
own  powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Asto- 
nished with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  cause,  it  naturally  fancies,  that  there  is 
something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their  origin. 
Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue 
or  the  consequences,  it  has  recourse  to  other  means 
of  discovering  them,  than  the  exercise  of  its  own  sa- 
gacity. Wherever  superstition  is  so  established  as  to 
form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity  is  connected  with  it.  Divina- 
tion becomes  a  religious  act.    Priests,  as  the  ministers 
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of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men. 
They  are  the  only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians, 
who  profess  the  sacred  and  important  art  of  disclosing 
what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration 
to  any  superintending  power,  and  who  have  no  esta- 
blished rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their  curiosity  to 
discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherished  by 
a  different  principle,  stnd  derives  strength  from  another 
alliance.  As  the  diseases  of  men  in  a  savage  state  are, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  like  those  of  the  animal 
creation,  few  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience 
under  what  they  sufler,  and  solicitude  for  the  recovery 
of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with  extraordinary  reve- 
rence for  such  as  pretended  to  understand  the  nature 
of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  preserve  or  delivc .  them  from  their  sudden 
and  fatal  effects.  These  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  such  utter  strangers  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the, causes 
of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
terminate.  Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some 
portion  of  craft,  supplied  what  they  wanted  in  science. 
They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  supernatural 
influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of 
mysterious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such 
efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  and  invete- 
rate maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the 
deception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  those 
impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they 
know  what  is  past,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come. 
Incantation^i,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of  diverse  kinds, 
no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which 
they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  causes  of  malig- 
nity ;  and,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of  these,  they 
predict  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate  of  their 
deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  in  its  earliest 
form,  flowed  from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered 
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from  present  distress,  not  from  bis  dread  of  evils 
awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  in- 
grafted on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  intelligent  historians  of  America  was  struck 
with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
that  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola.  But 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The  Alexis,  the  Piayas^ 
the  Autmoim,  or  whatever  was  the  distinguishing  name 
of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Buhitos  of  Hispaniola.  As 
their  function  led  them  to  apply  to  the  human  mind 
when  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  in 
that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with 
imaginary  fears,  or  amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily 
induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  conndence  on  the 
virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  pre- 
dictions. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  super- 
natural power  and  discernment  in  one  instance,  they 
have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others.  The  Ameri- 
cans did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  conjuration 
to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to 
it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.  When  the 
events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when  they 
met  with  unforeseen  disappointment  in  hunting,  when 
inundations  or  drought  threatened  their  crops  with 
destruction,  they  called  upon  their  conjurers  to  begin 
their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their 
issue. 

From  this  weakness  of  mind  proceeded  likewise  the 
faith  of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  observation  of 
omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  the 
cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indica- 
tions of  future  events ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prog- 
nostics is  deemed  unfavourable,  they  instantly  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most 
eagerly  bent. 

VUL  But  if  W6  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the 
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uncultivated  nations  of  America,  we  must  not  pass 
unobserved  some  singular  customs,  which,  though 
universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  reduced, 
with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I 
have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  passion.  As,  during  a 
great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  occupation  to 
rouse  or  interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  a 
pastime  which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  their 
nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of 
the  natives  for  dancing,  and  beheld  with  wonder  a 
people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  their  other 
pursuits,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with 
ardour,  as  often  as  this  favourite  amoiement  recurred. 
Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nominated an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious  and  im- 
portant occupation,  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence 
of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourse  be  ne- 
cessary between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present 
the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace  ;  the  sachems  of  the 
other  receive  it  with  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is 
denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance,  ex- 
pressive of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the 
vengeance  which  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of 
their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their  beneficence  to 
be  celebrated  ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend,  they  have  dances  ap- 
propriated to  each  of  these  situations,  and  suited  to 
the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then  ani- 
mated. If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  pre- 
scribed as  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring  nim 
to  health  ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure  the  fatigue 
of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjurer  per- 
forms it  in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity 
could  be  transferred  to  his  patient. 

All  their  dancesare  imi  tationH  of  some  action .  and 
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such  gaming  parties  frequently  recur,  and  become 
their  most  acceptable  entertainment  at  every  great 
festival.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of 
those  passions  which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently 
lends  its  aid  to  conBrm  and  strengthen  this  favourite 
inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accustomed  to  pre- 
scribe a  solemn  match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  most 
efiicacious  methods  of  appeasing  their  gods,  or  of  re- 
storing the  sick  to  health. 

From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them 
fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely  addicted 
to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  have  been  onr.  of  the 
first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  iuvention, 
as  not  to  nave  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art ;  and  even  those 
which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  method  of  j^iving  an  inebriating 
strength  to  liquors  by  fermentaiii/n,  can  accomplish 
the  same  end  by  other  means.  The  people  of  the 
islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a 
certain  instrument  into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of 
which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  the  trans- 
ports and  frenzy  of  intoxication.  In  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  natives  possessed 
the  art  of  extracting  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize 
or  the  manioc  root,  the  same  substances  which  they 
convert  into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they 
effect  this,  nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of 
brewing,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  place  of 
yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous  infusion  of  a  certam  quan- 
tity of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The 
saliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  when  swallowed  in  large 
quantities,  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  This  is  the 
general  beverage  of  the  Americans,  which  they  dis- 
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tingulsh  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  not  easy 
either  to  conceive  or  describe.  A  savage  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tasting, 
the  intoxicating  draught,  ho  becomes  gay  and  frolick- 
Rome.  Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which 
the  Americans  assemble,  the  meetingalways  terminates 
in  a  debauch.  Many  of  their  festivals  have  no  other 
object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them  with 
transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
restrain  any  appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this. 
The  riot  often  continues  without  intermission  several 
days  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one 
drop  of  liquor  remains.  The  persons  of  greatest  emi- 
nence, the  most  distinguished  warriors,  and  the  chiefs 
most  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no  greater 
command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Their  eagerness  for  present 
enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  and  those  very  men,  who  in  other  situations 
seem  to  possess  a  force  of  mind  more  than  human, 
are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  children  in  foresight,  as 
well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutal  ap- 
petite. When  their  passions,  naturally  strong,  are 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty  of 
the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity  seldom 
concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed. 

But,  amidst  this  v.ild  debauch,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance remarkable ;  the  women,  in  most  of  the 
American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  it. 
Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it 
about  to  the  guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  hus- 
bands and  friends,  when  their  reason  is  overpowered. 
This  exclusion  of  the  women  from  an  enjoyment  so 
highly  valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an  additional 
evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were 
treated  in  the  New  World.    The  people  of  North 
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America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  intoxicating  drink  ;  but  as  the  Europeans 
early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with 
spirituous  liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  uni- 
versal among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  to  the 
south  ;  and  their  women  having  acquired  this  new 
taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation 
as  the  men. 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
customs  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers 
in  America;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  seemingly  as 
singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When 
their  parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour 
under  any  distemper  which  their  slender  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cut 
short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending 
them.  This  practice  prevailed  among  the  ruder  tribes 
in  every  part  of  the  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  river  De  la  Plata  ;  and  however  shocking  it  may 
be  to  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment, 
which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  con- 
genial with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The 
same  hardships  and  difHculty  of  procuring  subsis- 
tence, which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases,  from  rear- 
ing their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the  aged 
and  infirm  :  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty, 
but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An  American,  broken  with 
years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself 
contentedly  in  his  grave  ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of 
his  children  or  nearest  relations  that  the  thong  is 
pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  for 
ever  from  the  sorrows  of  life. 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes 
in  such  various  lights  ;  after  taking  a  view  of  their 
customs  and  manners  from  so  many  dififerent  stations, 
nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of 
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^rom  the  hand  o?  „atur>^^  '^  ''«  ''^^  ori.i„a,w 
ift his  first  appearance  M'hrst7t:%"';^^  '^^^^^l 
be  among  tEe  rudest  savalefoV'^f^ncy.  whether 
I  «ed  na  ion,  we  can  discer^nn  ,•  ^^®  "'ost  civi- 
*«y<i.stmction  or  superior  tv'l\""^^'''"'^  ">«^k« 
Provement  seems  to  be  thi  /'  ''''P^'^"^'  «^  'm 

jnay  afterwards  acquire  a«  T '  '"^  ^^^  talents  he 
^e  rendered  cap^Se^oT'exerdsi'nr  '}'  '''''''  ^^^-Y 
'neasure,  upon*  the  state  nff^'  "^^P^""^'  '«  a  grea^ 
P'\ced.  To  this  state  h^/  'fy  '»  ^'""ch  b^e  L 
'noJates  itself    L^T      •  '"'°<^  naturally  ar^L 

customs  a  human  be  n^  rl  f    f  "^^"^  ^^ich  it  ac 
^hich  these  enffacre  Mm   h— ''  ^"^  ^^e  functionsTn" 
called  forth.    Ac?orS  ^  '"^^^J^ctual  powers  l^'^ 

of  Jns  progress.  '^  ■"""  ""  ^'^fJ  different  penS 

IST  "'''"^^  ''""an'™'id-  ir?rr"'«  «■« «- 

Standard,  we  shall  find  "J!^^'^- '"  ^'^^^  state  by  this 
^^h'eh  I  have  al4ad.'madT  lh^'\^"  «^«^^v^at ion 
powers  of  man  must  h.      f'  ^^^^  ^^^  intellectu.J 
operations.      TheT^llnlTT^y  ^''"'»«d  in  th" 
^^P''ere  of  what  he^deems  n    "'^  ^^^^'»  ^he  narrow 
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difficult  and  perilous  situations,  from  which  the  efforts 
of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him.  He  is  fre- 
quently engaged  in  measures,  where  every  step  de- 
pends upon  his  own  ability  to  decide,  where  he  must 
rely  solely  upon  his  own  penetration  to  discern  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own 
wisdom  in  providing  against  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and 
the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  euher  in  deliberation 
or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  im- 
proved by  such  exertions,  much  political  wisdom  i& 
said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their 
small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an 
American  tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and 
determining  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been 
compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics. 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  often 
no  less  formal  and  sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter. 
The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so 
frequent,  and  their  negotiations  are  so  many,  and  so 
long  protracted,  as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extra- 
ordinary aspect  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  so 
much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldness 
and  phlegm  of  their  temper,  which  render  them  slow 
in  determining.  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league 
that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada  into  a  federal 
republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place, 
we  can  discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  as  discover  any  great 
degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities. 
Even  among  them,  we  shall  find  public  measures 
more  frequently  <lirected  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of 
their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  un- 
favourable to  the  progress  of  the  understanding,  it  has 
a  tendency  likewise,  in  some  respects,  to  check  the 
exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  con- 
tracted.   The  stronerest  feclinxr  in  the  mind  of  a  savaue 
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as  J^  f  ^'^'^^"butes  to  increase  f'h.-  '"^  ^^^  ^^''^e  of 
as  he  looks  not  hpvnnri  ^  ^  *"'s  unconcern  •  !,n^ 
resnpp*  ♦«  *L         i^eyond  himself  in  j«i  u       .    »  ^"d 

does  be  »reeable\r  oSv?  0  '?lf  "''"''"  "h^' h" 
■nay  derive  benefit  or  recdv.  ^    '^Z''  "''«"•«  they 

almost  «,e  same  effe^fwU  '"''''^'"'^"ee  produc"' 
adva»eed  state  of  socil  t,  '°'f'«'=''»ess  in  a  Ce 
"'an  himsplf  ,»  ?     ,^'^^y>  it  refers  everu  ♦!,•      '""'^^ 

'on"' ^leri?" --Set  ^^r:^''"- "' 
and  undiminished     TfTr       '  ""*  natural  rig-hts  pn  ,v 
?"'  beyond  hirasilf    ;!'','  "'"  ^ntiment  extend, 

-•  --pendence  among^the'^^"!;':;-    ''''  '"■^'''  '^««s 
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sullen  reserve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  fiom 
each  other.  The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid 
to  make  any  demand,  or  to  solicit  any  service,  lest  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  other  as  imposing  a  bur- 
den, or  laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard 
unfeeling  temper  upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to 
tfie  connexion  between  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as 
that  between  parents  and  children.     Its  efl'ects  are  no 
less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual 
oflices  of  tenderness  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
frequently  exact.     Among  some  tribes,  when  any  of 
their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent  disease,  they 
are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who, 
careless  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation from  the  supposed  danger  of  infection.     But 
even  where  they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  in- 
difference with  which  they  are  attended  can  afl'brd 
them  little  consolation.     No  look  of  sympathy,  no 
soothing  expressions,  no  ofiicious  services,  contribute 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  suflFerers,  or  to  make 
them  forget  what  they  endure.    Their  nearest  relations 
will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smallest  inconve- 
viency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much 
it  may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief.    So  little 
is  the  breast  of  a  savage  susceptible  of  those  senti- 
ments which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that  in 
some  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have  found 
it  necessary  to  enforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity 
by  positive  laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take 
care  of  each  other  during  their  sickness.     In  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  statv?, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human  species,  or 
towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  reco;.Tni8e  the  same 
character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a  mind  intent 
on  its  own  gratifications,  and  regulated  by  its  own 
caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility  to  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  tlit'  beinufs  around  him. 
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^si^tSiS^-trr^  the  savage  .:^ 
."nprovement  of  the  heart  r"\^^?f  "^'^ff  and  to  the 
"  necessary  to  memion  wL'aJ  t°v  b. 7  ''«!.^thought 
defects,  if  the  character  nf  nl?^  '^^  ^^^"'ed  its  Jesser 
viduals.  were  not  o fte?  ^^^^^^^^^ 
circumstances  apparentiv  tr   •  i  H^^^^'^^  "^"ked  by 
greater  moment.  TsavaLf'      ''?"   ^y  ^^ose  of 
ations  of  danger  and  dlfr'^s  X^  '"  «itu 

aJone,  and  w%pped   up    n  hi^  ^  ""^'"f  °"  ^'"^''^'f 
schemes,  is  a  serious  mehnohnl         "  /*'""^''*«  and 
^'on  to  others  is  sma  J      tZ  ° L ""V"!'^'    "'^  ^««n- 
"arrow.    Hence  that  aci  u mi tv Th'  ^-'  **^"  ^^«^«  « 
to  men  accustomed  to  the  on/n      '  '  " '°  *^'«ff"sting 
conversation.     When  thlv  T    '"^^'•^^"'•'^e  of  social 
the  Americans  Xn  s  t  ^l^f  ""T  '"^^^^^  '»  action 
^'thout  opening  their     nrwf"^"  '"  ^"«  P^^ture 

war,or  to'thecise'th  rusur^r.'^^.^^  '-^f'  '« 
«ome  distance  from  one^noth -  J^'* '"  "  ^''^^  ^t 
\hangmg  a  word.  The  sal  '  f  ^  .^•"'^°"'  ««' 
observed  when  thev  rmv  tn  ^i!  P':^^^"'^^  si'ence  is 

only  when  they    re^aLi^ted  bv  "  ?  '  ''"°^-     ^'  « 
or  roused  by  the  iniw;      f  .u    r^  >ntoxicating  Jiauors 

schemes.     With  thpl     ^      '^'"   ^"^^  execute  their 
-f'ich  they  trust  fo  Tuc^s  ';;^.T^"  °^  "^^^i" 
to  open  force,  and  h^Tf^h!^       stratagem  more  than 
the  stretch  to  drcumvpn        /"''"^'^"  continualJy  on 
.and  as  hunter    it  rtli'"*^  '"'P"''«  ^^^'^  «nemis 
"» o^<?er  that  they  mav  d     2"^^  A  '  '^J>'  ''  ^'^^^rll 
^".nning  have  4en 'un.VerS'lv  nr^'''"^^^^^^ 
guishmg  characteristics  o7nn^  ''^^   ^'^  ^'«tin- 
of  the  n.de  tribes  of  A L     ^"  '^''^«««-     '^^he  people 
artifice  and  duplicitv     r  ''  ""^  '•^'narkable  foVtheir 
their  measurc^ftH;,,  7^,r''"'^'^«^"«t  '"  ^o  W 
^'ating  attention  "L^T     "• ""  ^"''  ^^  Pa»'«nt  unde- 
H'ulation  wh.cK'±:f  Ji"P  ^««n«-ent  of  S. 
1' "'"P'oy. '«  order  to  insure 
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success.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged  above 
thirty  years  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that  insurrection 
wliich  took  place  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Marquis 
de  Villa  Garcia  ;  and  though  it  was  communicated  to 
a  great  number  of  persons,  in  all  different  ranks,  no 
indication  of  it  ever  transpired  during  that  long  period  ; 
no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or  by  an  unguarded  look,  or 
rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  in- 
tended. The  dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  nations.  When  set 
upon  deceiving,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artifi- 
cially, that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their 
intentions,  or  to  detect  their  designs. 

But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 
savage  state,  there  are  likewise  virtues  which  it  in- 
spires, and  good  (|ii.ilities,  to  the  exercise  of  which  it 
is  friondly.  1  lie  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon 
the  members  of  the  more  rude  American  triiies,  that 
they  hardly  feel  any  restraint.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  savage,  and 
ivhich  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of 
man.  Incapable  of  control,  and  disdaining  to  ac- 
knowledge any  superior,  his  mind,  though  limited  in 
its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  ac- 
€[uires  such  elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occasions  with  astonish- 
ing force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  among 
savages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged call  it  forth  into  action.  The  valour  of  the 
younjr  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in  inaction. 
Accustomed  to  continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar 
with  danger;  courage  becomes  an  habitual  virtue, 
resulting  naturally  from,  their  situation,  and  strensjth- 
ened  by  constant  exertions.  The  mode  of  displaying 
fortitude  may  not  be  the  same  in  small  and  rude  com- 
munities, as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized  states. 
Their  svstera  cf  war,  and  standard  of  valour,  mav  be 
formed  upon  difTerent  principles,  but  in  no  situation 
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<^.^  danger,  or  the  drlTofTath^Pr ^  *°  ^'^^  ^^'^^e 
B^jle  and  uncultivated  state         '  ^''"^  ^"  ^'^  "^^^^ 

;ac^Suo'rcor.lt^^^^^^  r^es,  is  at- 

»^«'«.    From  the  nSure  o7rL- '''''',^*^^3'  ''^  mem- 
;;-ht  expect  this  tL    o  .e^^^^.P^^'?-!  union,  „„e 

tliere  are  circumstances  whlnl??^^  ^^^^'^^'     -^ut 
«v«n  of  their  loose  mod.  nfi       ''"^''*  ^'^«  influence 
jhe  American  tribe  tf^"'"^  T^  P^^^^"'' 
tl'e.r  neighbours,  in  prosecuS  nf     "'^'"''^  ^^^^'^st 
o'-  m  avenging  receSt   iZ  If  °f,^"^'ent  enmities, 
operations  are  Neither  nm Si        ^^^''  '"^^''^sts  and 
-^e  objects,  which  tle.^^'^^Can  ''7'^"-    '^^^'^^ 
f  savage  can  comprehend      j^lh   ""^^^^^^^ "cling  ot 
f^'^^mig  connexions  which  are  .^  nf,"^'.*^^P^^'«  ot 
assents  with  warmth  to  n„Ki  ^'"^^  ^^'^^^^d-     He 

passions  similarTo  those  wbL""?'"^^^'  ^'^''^^^^  by 
^«f  •      Hence  the  ardouT  witK^'T  1''^  «""  ^O"" 
i^ndertake  the  most  periC.  T  '^.  ^^'^'»  in^iividuals 
»^"nity  deems  it  neces'a  v     T''''  T''«"  ^''«  com- 
;^eep.rooted  antipathy  to  L  n.!^  l"''  "'''•  ^^^^^^  ^"^ 
i  ^'''zeal  for  the  I  JouVof  tliei  '.'f  "'""^/-     ^^^^^e 
of  their  country  whirh  nr^    their  tnbe,  and  that  love 

l^^^  't  may  triu'^^J  tSToTnlt^h^^  '"^^  ^--' 
to'-nients,  without  L  groan  ^h^  /''^  "'^'^  ^^^"'^ife 
graced.  ^  eroan,  that  it  may  not  be  dis- 

^e  ^Si?e"?in'r'°"  "^^^^  ^  '^"™^n  being  can 
virtues  whicrpecuiiltrf'  ""'"^^^"'•able,  there  are 
ys  which  il  S    •  0  fh''&^  " '  ^'^-«  -e  aff  ! 
P'^^^ss  which  it  yieir    Thi  r  '    ^  ^P^^'^s  of  hap. 
;«am  over  extenJve  pains   aJr'''''.'''"^'°'"^d  ^o 
f  "^'t  of  his  herds.  imWalesl     l"'''"^'  °"  ^'^^  P^"" 
g'eatest  of  all  cursos^th  .  f    P°°  ^'^  ^"^"'"y.  as  the 
r'd^  in  one  place  a^d  to  h  '   "'^ 'j^  condemned  to 
«f  a  weed.    The  r'ude  Am       "^"""^''"'^  ^''b  the  top 
P"^suits,  and  sad3fied  wff^!L"'"''  ^""^  ^^  ^beir  own 
""-ble  to  comp  Sth^   Jf^^-"  lot,  are  equa% 

vanoiio  o ^  ^'Ji-na  tne  intention  nr  ..♦;!;*..  1*/.    .J' 

—  -vuu.nmodations,  which   in  m^'  ""'"V"'  »le 
'     "'^"' '"  "lore  ^johshed  so- 
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ciety,   are   deemed   essential  to  the  comfort  of  life. 
Void  of  forCiiight  as  well  as  free  from  care  themselves, 
and  delighted  with  that  state  of  indolent  security, 
they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceasing- 
industry,  and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans, 
in  guarding  against  distant  evils,   or  providing  for 
future  wants ;  and  they  often  exclaim  against  their 
preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles 
and  increasing  the  labour  of  life.    This  preference  of 
their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on  every  occasion. 
Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish 
to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea  of 
their  own  pre-eminence.     The  appellation  which  the 
Iroquois   give  to  themselves  is,   the  chief  of  men. 
Caraibe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  signifies,  the  warlike  people. 
The  Cherokee,  from  an  idea  of  their  own  superiority, 
call  the  Europeans  Nothings,  or  the  accursed  race, 
and  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved 
people.    The  same  principle  regulated  the  notions  of 
the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  ;  for 
although,  at  first,  they  were  filled  with  astonishment 
at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power,  they 
soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men  whose 
maxims  of  life   were  so  different  from  their  own. 
Hence  they  called  them  the  froth  of  the  sea,  men 
without  father  or    mother.       They  supposed,   that 
cither  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  there- 
fore invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others  ;  or  that, 
being  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they 
were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob 
such  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scat- 
tered over  the  vast  continent  of  America.  In  this,  I 
aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have 
painted  and  adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness  of 
design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring. 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
peraisieu  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject 
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in  many  various  lights,  and  collecting  from  the  most 
accurate  observers  such  detached,  and  often  minute 
features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that 
resembles  the  original. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  vtrorlc,  one  observa- 
tion more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  con- 
clusions which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the  mis- 
takes into  which  sur'^  as  examine  them  may  fall.  In 
contemplating  the  inuabitants  of  a  country  so  widely 
extended  as  America,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  diversity  of  climates  under  which  they  are 
placed.  The  mfluence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  several  important  particulars  which 
have  been  the  object  of  research  ;  but  even  where  it 
has  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  provinces  of  America  "re  of  such  different  tem- 
perament, that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  part 
of  the  earth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate 
operates,  with  decisive  influence,  upon  his  condition 
and  character.  In  those  countries  which  approach 
near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this  iniluence  is 
so  conspicuous  as  to  strike  every  eye.  Whethei'  we 
consider  man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  being  en- 
dowed with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  uniformly 
attained  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  There 
his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  organs  most  acute, 
and  his  form  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  hi  pos- 
sesses a  superior  extent  of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of 
imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a  sensi- 
bility of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only 
ardent,  but  persevering.  In  this  favourite  situation 
he  has  displayed  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  genius,  in 
literature,  m  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all 
the  arts  which  improve  or  embellish  life. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sen- 
sibly by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greater  effects 
tijau  in  societies  more  improved. 
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In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  na- 
tural distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.    They 
may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
The  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Americans,  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  together 
with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes  to- 
wards  the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent.    To 
the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and 
those  settled  m  the  various  provinces  which  extend 
from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  almost  to  the  southern 
confines  of  Brazil,  along  the  east  side  of  the  Andes. 
In  the  former,  which  comprehends  all  the  regions  of 
the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are  inhabited, 
the  human  species  appear  manifestly  to  be  more  per- 
fect.    The  natives  are  more  robust,  more  active, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous.    They  pos- 
sess, in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mmd, 
and  love  of  independence,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  savage  state.    They 
have  defended  their  liberty  with  persevering  fortitude 
against  the  Europeans,  who  subdued  the  other  rude 
nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease.    The  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only  people  in  the 
New  World  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to 
their  own  valour.  The  North  Americans,  though  long 
encompassed  by  three  formidable  European  powers, 
still  retain  part  of  their  original  possessions,  and  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  independent  nations.    The  people  of 
Chili,  though  early  invaded,  still  maintain  a  gallant 
contest  with  the  Spaniards,  and  have  set  bounds  to 
their  encroachments;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions, 
men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in 
the  efforts  of  their  minds,  of  a  gentle  but  dastardly 
spirit,  more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  and  more  sunk  in 
indolence.    Accordingly,  it  is  in  th?  torrid  zone  that 
the  Europeans  have  most  completely  established  their 
dominion  over  America  ;  the  most  fertile  and  desirable 
provinces  in  it  are  subject  to  their  yoke  ;  and  if  several 
tribes  there  still  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either  be- 
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cause  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy 
already  satiated  with  conquest,  and  possessed  of 
larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or  be- 
cause they  have  been  saved  from  oppression  by  their 
remote  and  inaccessible  situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between 
the  inhabitants  of  those  different  regions,  it  is  not, 
however,  universal.  Moral  and  political  causes,  as  I 
have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposition  and 
character  of  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  still  more 
powerfully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are, 
accordingly,  some  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone,  possessed  of  courage,  high  spirit,  and  love  of 
independence,  in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives 
of  more  temperate  climates.  We  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  several  circumstances  in  their  progress 
and  condition,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  this 
remarkable  pre-eminence.  I'he  fact,  nevertheless,  is 
certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
he  received  information  that  several  of  the  islands  were 
inhabited  by  the  Caribbees,  a  fierce  race  of  men, 
nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid  neighbours. 
In  his  second  expedition  to  the  New  World,  he  found 
this  information  to  be  just,  and  was  himself  a  witness 
of  their  intrepid  valour.  The  same  character  they 
have  maintained  invariably  in  all  subsequent  contests 
with  the  people  of  Europe;  and,  even  in  our  own 
times,  we  have  seen  them  make  a  gallant  stand  in 
defence  of  the  last  territory  which  the  rapacity  of  their 
invaders  had  left  in  their  possession.  Some  nations  in 
Brazil  were  no  less  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind  and 
bravery  in  war.  The  people  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  frequently 
repelled  those  formidable  invaders.  And  other  in- 
stances might  be  produced.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
attending  to  any  single  cause  or  principle,  how  power- 
ful and  extensive  soever  its  influence  may  appear,  thai 
we  can  explain  the  actions,  or  account  for  the  cha- 
racter, of  men.     Even  the  law  of  cliinate,  more  uni^ 
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versal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any  that  affects 
the  human  species,  cannot  be  applied,  in  judging  of 
their  conduct,  without  many  exceptions. 


BOOK  V. 

When  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  in  1518,  he  found 
the  armament  destined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  had  discovered,  almost  com- 
plete. Not  only  ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged 
Velasquez  to  hasten  his  preparations;  and  having 
such  a  prospect  of  gratifying  both,  he  had  advanced 
considerable  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  At  the  same 
time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  governor,  in  engaging 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  colony  to  under- 
take the  service.  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  adventurous  to  excess,  a  number 
of  soldiers,  eager  to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprise, 
soon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a 
person  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition 
of  so  much  importance ;  and  the  cbaracte  •  of  Velas- 
quez, who  had  the  right  of  nomination,  ,;reatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Though  of  most 
aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  go- 
vernment, he  possessed  neither  such  courage  nor  such 
vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  person 
the  conduct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing. 
In  this  embarrassing  situation,  he  formed  the  chime- 
rical scheme,  not  only  of  achieving  great  exploits  by 
a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  con- 
quests which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  He  was 
solicitous  to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  reso- 
lution, and  of  superior  abilities,  because  he  knew  these 
to  be  requisite  in  order  to  insure  success ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds, 
he  wished  this  person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and 
obsequious,  as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  will. 
But  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
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such  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character. 
Such  as  were  distinguished  for  courage  and  talents 
were  too  high-spirited  to  be  passive  instiuments  in  his 
hands.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and  tractable 
were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge. 
This  augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  solicitude,  and  was 
still  wavering  in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de  Lares, 
the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his 
own  secretary,  the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly 
confided,  were  encouraged  by  this  irresolution  to 
propose  a  new  candidate,  and  they  supported  their 
recommendation  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that, 
no  less  fatally  for  Velasquez  than  happily  for  their 
country,  it  proved  successful. 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fer- 
nando Oortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  small  town 
in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  1485,  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune. 
Being  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of 
law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition, 
he  was  sent  early  to  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  imbibed  some  tincture  of  learning.  But  he 
was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to 
Medellin,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active 
sports  and  martial  exercises.  At  this  period  of  life,  he 
was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing,  and  so  dissipated, 
that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  \icli- 
nation,  and  send  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in 
arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two  cowspicuous 
theatres,  on  which  such  ol  the  Spanish  youth  as 
courted  military  glory  might  display  their  valour ; 
one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  great  captain  ; 
the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the 
former,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  em- 
barking with  a  remforcement  of  troops  sent  to  Naples. 
Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views  towards 
America,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
tiie  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  pa- 
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trona}i;e  of  Ovando,  the  governor  of  Mispaniola,  who 
was  his  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo 
in  1504,  his  reception  was  such  as  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  governor 
in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations.  These, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  in  the 
year  1511  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
Diego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this 
service  he  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  not- 
withstanding some  violent  contests  with  Velasquez, 
occasioned  by  trivial  events  unworthy  of  remem- 
brance, he  was  at  length  taken  into  favour,  and  re- 
ceived au  ample  concession  of  lands  and  of  Indians^ 
the  recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  adventurers  in 
the  New  World. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by 
his  two  confidants,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at 
length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  a 
man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for 
jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes, 
as  he  imagined,  were  such  that  he  could  aspire  at 
independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  by  his 
own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities  in  oblivion, 
as  well  as  his  liberality  in  conferrmg  several  recent 
favours,  he  had  already  gained  the  good-will  of  Cortes, 
and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
fidence, that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his 
interest. 

Cortes,  receiving  his  commission  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor^ 
immediately  erected  his  standard  before  his  own  house, 
appeared  in  i  military  dress,  and  assumed  all  the  en- 
signs of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and 
activity  were  exertel  in  persuading  many  of  his  friends 
to  engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging  forward  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  to- 
gether with  what  money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging 
his  lands  and  Indians,  were  expended  in  purchasing 
military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  equip 
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themselves  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  rank.  Inof- 
fensive,  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct  was,  his 
disappointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to 
give  It  a  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented 
him  as  aiming  already,  with  little  disguise,  at  esta« 
blishing  an  independent  authority  over  his  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  his 
ostentatious  and  interested  liberality.  They  reminded 
Velasquez  of  his  former  dissensions  with  the  man  in 
whom  he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence,  and  fore- 
told that  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of 
the  power  which  the  governor  was  inconsiderately 
putting  in  his  hands,  to  avenge  past  injuries,  than  to 
requite  recent  obligations.  These  insinuations  made 
such  impression  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velas- 
quez, that  Cortes  soon  observed  some  symptoms  of  a 
growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and 
was  advised  by  Lares  and  Duero  to  hasten  his  depar- 
ture, before  these  should  become  so  confirmed  as  to 
break  out  with  open  violence.  Fully  sensible  of  this 
danger,  he  urged  forward  his  preparations  with  such 
rapidity,  that  he  set  s;>'  Irom  St.  Jagode  Cuba  on  the 
18th  of  November,  v  elasquez  accompanying  him  to 
the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  appearance 
of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence,  though  he  had 
secretly  given  it  in  charge  to  some  of  Cortes's  officers 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  part  of  their  com- 
mander's conduct. 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  on 
the  same  side  of  the  island,  where  he  was  joined  by 
several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  military  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was  still 
very  incomplete.  He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,  when 
the  jealousy  which  had  been  working  in  the  breast  of 
Velasquez  grew  so  violent,  that  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
press it.  The  armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own 
eye  and  direction  ;  and  he  felt,  that  as  his  power  over 
it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would  become  more  absolute. 
Imagination  now  aggravated  every  circumstance  which 
had  formerly  excited  suspicion  :  and  Velasquez  re- 
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pented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having 
committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a  person 
whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and  hastily  de- 
spatched instructions  to  Trinidad,  empowering  Ver- 
dugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to  deprive  Cortes  of 
his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  such 
progress  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
troops,  that,  Hnding  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equally 
zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he  soothed  or  intimi- 
dated Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from 
Trinidad  without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in 
order  to  raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  vic- 
tualling of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to  supply 
what  provisions  were  still  wanting ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  them  some  time  for  performing 
what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ouyht  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  so 
openly  discovered  his  distrust,  availed  himself  of  the 
interval  which  this  unavoidable  delay  afforded,  in 
order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the  command 
out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes.  Fie  loudly  complained  of 
Verdugo's  conduct,  accusing  him  either  of  childish 
facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery,  in  suffering  Cortes 
to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  against  a 
second  disappointment,  he  sent  a  person  of  confidence 
to  the  Havana,  witii  peremptory  injunctions  to  Pedro 
Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that  colony,  instantly 
to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  J  ago  under 
a  strong  guard,  and  to  countermand  the  sailing  of  the 
armament  until  he  should  receive  farther  orders.  He 
wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  ofKcers,  requiring  them 
lo  assist  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in 
charge.  Jiut  before  the  arrival  of  this  messenger,  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly  conveyed  an 
account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew 
de  Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take 
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precautions  for  his  own  safety.  His  first  step  wan  to 
find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the  Havana  Diogo 
de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  known  attachment  to  Velasquez,  he 
could  not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture. 
He  gave  him  the  command  of  a  vessel,  destined  to 
take  on  board  some  provisions  in  a  small  harboir 
beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  sure  of  his  ab< 
sence,  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelity.  When 
he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions 
of  Velasquez  from  his  troops ;  and  as  officers  and 
soldiers  were  equally  impatient  to  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition, in  preparing  for  which  most  of  them  had 
expended  all  their  fortimes,  they  expressed  their  asto- 
nishment and  indignation  at  that  illiberal  jealousy,  to 
which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their  sanguine 
hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one  voice  they 
entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  important 
station  to  which  he  had  such  a  good  title,  and  oflfercd 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining  his 
authority.  Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with 
what  he  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  that 
he  would  never  desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him 
such  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promised 
instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and 
wishes.  This  declaration  was  re( /'ived  with  transports 
of  military  applause,  accompanied  with  threats  and 
imprecations  against  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in 
Question  the  jurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure ; 
but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba ;  though  every 
settlement  had  contributed  its  quota  of  men  and  pro- 
visions ;  though  the  governor  bad  laid  out  considera- 
ble sums,  and  each  adventurer  had  exhausted  his 
stock  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepa- 
rations was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present  age, 
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and  bore,  indeed,  no  rusemblunco  to  an  armamen 
destined  fur  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire.  'J'he 
fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  largest  of  a 
hundred  tons,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the 
lest  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred 
and  eight  belonged  to  the  land  service,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  sol- 
diers were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according 
to  tho  number  of  the  ships ;  to  each  of  which  Cortes 
appointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when 
on  shore.  As  tho  use  of  fire-arms  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a  few  hattalions  of 
regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
wore  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross- 
bowmen,  and  tlio  rest  had  swords  and  spears.  Instead 
of  the  usual  defensive  armour,  ;vliich  must  have  been 
cumborsome  in  a  hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  to  be  a  sutHcient  protection  against  the 
weapons  of  the  Americans.  I'hey  had  only  sixteen 
horses,  ten  small  field-pieres,  and  lour  falconets. 

With  this  slender  and  ill-provided  train  did  Cortes 
set  sail,  Feb.  10,  1519,  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch 
whose  dominions  were  more  extensive  than  all  the 
kingdoms  subject  to  tho  Spanish  crown.  As  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  always  mingled  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combination 
still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting 
the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a  large  cross 
was  displayed  in  their  standards,  with  this  inscription. 
Let  us  follow  the  cross,  for  under  this  sign  we  shall 
conquer. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place 
which  (jrijalva  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  towards 
the  island  of  Cozumel ;  there  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
been  eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.     1  Im* 
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man  was  perfectly  acquaitited  with  a  dialect  of  their 
language  undcrstuud  tnrough  a  largu  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  possessing  besides  a  considerable  share  of 
prudence  and  sagacity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an 
interpreter.  From  Cozumel  Cortes  proceeded  to  the 
river  of  Tabasco,  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as 
Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in 
the  same  abundance ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, from  some  unknown  cause,  was  totally  clianged. 
After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their  good- 
will, ho  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence. 
Though  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and 
advanced  with  extraordinary  courage,  they  were  routed 
witli  great  slaughter,  in  several  successive  actions. 
T';"  '■^■'s  which  they  sustained,  and  8till  more  the  asto- 
ni5  .  t  and  terror  excited  by  the  destructive  effect 
of  .  iiie-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the 
horses,  humbled  their  fieice  spirits,  and  induced  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  king  of 
Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  supply 
of  provisions,  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments,  some 
gol(',  n.nd  twenty  female  slaves. 

C  rtes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  observe 
the  country  ;  but  could  aiscover  no  proper  place  for 
landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juanuu  Ulua.  As 
he  entered  this  harbour,  a  large  canoe  full  of  people, 
among  whom  were  two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of 
distinction,  approached  his  ship  willi  signs  of  peace 
and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or 
distrust,  and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  man- 
ner, but  in  a  language  altogether  unknown  to  Aguilar. 
This  circumstance  caused  Cortes  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  distress.  But  he  did  not  remain  lung  in 
his  embarrassing  situation ;  a  fortunate  accident  ex- 
tricated him,  when  his  own  sagacity  could  have  con- 
tributed little  towards  his  relief.  One  of  the  female 
slaves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of 
Tabasco,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview 
btitween  Cortes  and  his  new  guests.    She  perceived 
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his  »!lslre-s,  as  well  n-<  the  cotifiision  of  Agiiil'.ir;  and 
as  she  \  rfeclly  understood  the  ISlexicnn  language, 
she  expLinod  what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan 
tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This 
woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna 
Marina,  and  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World,  where  great  revolutions 
were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  inconsider- 
able instruments,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  IMexicun  empire.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  in 
the  early  part  of  her  life,  after  a  variety  of  adventures 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tabascaus,  and  had  re- 
sided long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  lan- 
guage, without  losing  the  use  of  her  own. 

Cortes  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  whom  he 
had  received  on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from 
Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  province,  by  a  great  monarch, 
whom  they  called  Montezuma ;  and  that  they  were 
sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting 
their  coast,  and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  might 
need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  thos".  people,  as  well  as  the 
tenor  of  the  message,  assured  them,  in  respectful 
terms,  that  he  approached  their  country  with  most 
friendly  sentiments,  and  came  to  propose  matteis  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  prince  and 
his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in 
person,  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  room- 
ing, without  waiting  for  any  answer,  he  landed  his 
troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery ;  and  having  chosen 
proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men  and 
to  fortify  his  camp.  I'he  natives,  instead  of  oppo3ing 
the  entrance  of  th(»se  fatal  guests  into  their  country, 
assisted  them  in  all  their  operations,  with  an  alacrity 
of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason  to  repent. 

Nf  xt  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish 
cimp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes  consider- 
ing thom  as  the  ministers  of  a  great  monarch,  en- 
titled to  a  deprte  nf  attfntinn  vt>rvtliff(grcn!  from  that 
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^h'cli  the  Spaniards  wpr«  ^«^ 

';es.  received  the  n  vvi?^^  ^'L'Lk''^/"*^^^*'"'-^ '«  'e 
He  informed  them.  thaT  h^  c^l  ^^'•'"?^  ceremon;! 
i>on  Carlos  of  Au  tria  il  T^^  ambassador  from 
"monarch  of  they'd  1^  ''^  ^'^^^"«>  ^^e  greS 
"ons  of  such  moment  tlJT  '"''?f *^^  ^'^J*  pC'  - 
«0"e  but  tl.e  emperor  Monlezum'r^  'T^*  ^*'«^  o 
«re  required  thim  to  conS^^^^  '^^  ^^ere- 

f'f'f,  into  the  presenPA  ^e^u^^  '^""'  without  loss  of 

"«cers  oould'not  eo'ce^^Th^r^^^^^-  -''^^  ^«^oan 
quest,  ^vhich  thev  kn?w  L  ^^"■,  "neasiness  at  a  ,e 
^^^oh  they  foretL  mT.hTn  '^  ^'  ^i«^g'eeable.  and 
••^^f  ng  to  their  sovereiTl^  I.P """^  .extremely  embur- 
-•th  many  <lisquieSa;ureh:r'"^  ^^'^  ^'^^  filS 
«7er  appearam-e  of  X^  S„'"!?""?'  ^^e*"  «i«ce  the 
.Ji"t  before  they  attempted  fr?'"'^'  ^"  '"'«  <^oa8ts 
'nsistmg  on  this  demand    .h     "^'T'^^  ^^^^e^'  from 
'•''•ate  his  good-wi  m"  '  ^''^  ^"'Jeavoured  to  con 
certain  presets,  which  iT'n^  l''"^  '^  «<^eepTo; 
;"";a.  they  laid  at    t'  e.t  "  Thl^'^^^^  ?^  ^^^'^ - 
v^'th  great  parade,  and  con^^ted  ^ V'  '"^'•°^"^«<i 
of  plumes  of  various  colours  Ini    T  '°"''"  ^J«^''. 
P«W  and  silver  to  a  coS'  ki      ""    '^''^aments  o 
n^anshipof  which  apnear J  f  \     ''^^"^ '  *'»«  ^ork' 
'natenals  were  rich    '^  A .   ^-^  ^^  ^'  <^""ous  as  the 
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attracted  their  eyes  as  singular.  When  Cortes  ob- 
served this,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were 
to  be  sent  to  Montezuma,  in  order  to  convey  to  him 
a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  ob- 
jects now  presented  to  their  view,  than  any  words 
could  communicate,  he  resolved  to  render  the  repre- 
sentation still  more  animating  and  interesting,  by  ex- 
hibiting such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  them 
and  their  monarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extra- 
ordinary prowess  of  his  followers,  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order, 
sounded  an  alarm  ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  performed  such  mar- 
tial exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  display  the  effect 
of  their  different  weapons  ;  the  horse,  m  various  evo- 
lutions, gave  a  specimen  of  their  agility  and  strength ; 
the  artillery,  pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  which 
surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on 
with  that  silent  amazement  which  is  natural  when  the 
mind  is  struck  with  objects,  which  are  both  awful 
and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  st  the  explosion 
of  the  cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  all  were  so  much  confounded  at  the  sight 
of  men  whose  power  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difHcult  to  compose  and  re- 
assure them.  The  painters  had  now  many  new  ob- 
jects on  which  to  exercise  their  art,  and  they  put 
their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures 
and  symbols  to  represent  the  extraordinary  things 
which  they  had  seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Mon- 
tezuma with  those  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of 
every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some 
European  curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though 
of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on 
account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs, 
in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  occur- 
rence in  all  the  corners  of  their  extensive  empire,  had 
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"magnificence  of  ?hese  "V   ^"".  '^^^  Montezuma   THp 
"!°narch,  and  far  exTeeS  '"'^'-J^^  ^^^^'ame  a%;,t' 
^;«rd8  had  hitherto7or4d  Jh^  "^''.^^'^^  ^^^  Spa- 
P'aced  on  mats  spreaTon  fl    '  '"^^^^^'    ^^ey  we?e 
as  shewed  them  ^to  tL  "11?'"?^^'  '"  such^oTd? 
and  h.8  officers  viewed    I^k^'^  advantage.     Cortl< 
manufactures  of  trtunt  ^^'T '^'^^  '^^ -^ 
^?d  of  such   delicate  text  1'      "°"  '^^^^  so  fine 
P'ctures  of  animals,  trees   "n^'  ^l  *°  '■"'«'"l>Je  Tk  ' 
formed  with    feathers  of  nf^    ''^''''"  "^*"''al  objects' 
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the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes  received  nil  these  with 
an  appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch 
by  whom  they  were  bestowed.  But  when  the  Mexi- 
cans, presuming  upon  this,  informed  him,  that  their 
master,  though  he  desired  him  to  accept  of  what  he 
had  sent  as  a  token  of  regard  for  that  monarch  whom 
Cartes  represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that 
foreign  troops  sliould  approach  nearer  to  his  capital, 
or  even  allov/  them  to  continue  longer  in  his  domi- 
nions, tlie  Spanish  general  declared,  in  a  manner  more 
resolute  and  peremptjry  than  formerly,  that  he  must, 
insist  on  his  first  aemand,  as  he  could  not,  without 
dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until  he  was 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  80verei;:n. 
The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  sef'ng  any  man  dare  to 
oppose  that  will,  which  they  wert  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  supreme  and  irresistible,  yet  afraid  of  pre- 
cipitating their  country  into  an  open  rupture  with 
such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to 
promise,  that  he  would  not  move  from  his  present 
camp,  until  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom  they 
sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  instructions. 

The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his 
original  proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the 
negotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  speedy 
issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no 
choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a 
friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The 
latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  But 
from  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on 
his  coast,  he  discovered  symptoms  of  timidity  and 
embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such  resolutions 
as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  me- 
mory of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he 
deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  which  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The 
perplexity  and  discomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind 
upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  general  dismay  oi 
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his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  impression 
which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their 
appearance  and  the  terror  of  their  arms.  Its  origin 
may  be  traced  up  to  a  more  remote  source.  There 
was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal 
among  the  Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity 
was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a  race  of  for- 
midable iavaders,  who  should  come  from  regions 
towards  the  rising  sun,  to  overran  and  desolate  their 
country.  And  as  the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to 
superstition  than  any  people  in  the  New  World,  they 
were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented 
as  the  instrument  destined  to  bring  about  this  fatal 
revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  a  handful  of 
adventu:'ers  should  alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire,  and  all  his  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  impression, 
when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp 
with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers, 
adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the 
order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuma 
assumed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and,  in  a  transport 
of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccustomed  to 
meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to 
sacrifice  those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods.  But 
his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  instead  of 
issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  he 
again  called  his  ministers  to  confer  and  offer  their 
advice.  Feeble  and  temporizing  measures  will  always 
be  t!.3  result  when  men  assemble  to  deliberate  in  a 
situation  where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican 
counsellors  took  no  effectual  measure  for  expelling 
such  troublesome  intruders,  and  were  satisfied  with 
issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them  to 


leave  the  country 
companied  with  a 
fresh  inducement  to 


but  this  they  preposterously  ac- 
present 
remain  there. 


of  such  value  as  proved 
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Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solici" 
tude,  or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  deliberating  con- 
cerning their  own  future  conduct.  From  what  they 
had  already  seen,  many  of  them  formed  such  extra- 
vagant ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
that,  despising  danger  or  hardships,  when  they  had  in 
view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible, 
they  were  eager  to  attempt  tl.  i  conquest.  Others, 
estimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its 
wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs  which  had 
occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well-regulated  adminis- 
tration, contended  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the 
wildest  frenzy  to  attack  such  a  state  with  a  small 
body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected  with 
any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  the  loss  of  several  of 
their  number.  Cortes  secretly  applauded  the  advo- 
cates for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic 
hopes,  as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and 
favoured  the  execution  of  the  schemes  which  he  had 
formed.    From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of  Velas- 

3uez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to 
eprive  him  of  thc;  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity 
of  dissolving  a  connexion  which  would  obstruct  and 
embarrass  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him. 
Having  this  in  view,  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to 
secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  With 
his  abilities  for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their 
esteem  ;  and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that 
they  might  rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  con- 
duct and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more 
difficult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adven- 
turers, nearly  of  the  same  rank,  and  serving  at  their 
own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not  elevate 
a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under 
him.  Cortes  availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  inter- 
course, to  insinuate  himself  into  their  favour,  and  by 
his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed  acts  of  lib'jrality  to 
some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allow- 
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''«d  been  fitted  o^u  by  l^ZhV';''  ^'^.^  ^™^™ent 
Pense  of  another.        ^     ®  authonty  and  at  the  ex- 

preserf om°ttS^  ald"t'  T''^-  ^"'^  *he 
i'vered  the  ultimate  order*  o Ah  "S^^^'^^'' ^ith  it,  de- 
instantly  out  of  h  !  T^-  •  ^^^^  '"onarch  to  depart 
instead 'of  co^pl;nt7enTj  ^^  -^^^  ^o^ 
aujenoe.  the  Mex?/an  turned  J'''  k'^"'''  °^  «» 
andquittedthecampwith  "  I  "?  '"'"  abrupHv, 
strongly  expressed^fsrit^^^^  ^^^*"^««  ^h'"^** 

"orning.  none  of  the  nSc    1  ''^'^"''"ent.    Next 

he  camp  in  great  „uiin''nV''^  f"  ^"-^^"^^ 
;he  soldiers  and  to  brinTin  L  "  •         ^°  barter  with 
nendly  correspondent  eeE^;  'l^''''^'    ^^^ 
and  u  was  expected  evervmn"^  ^"  ?^  ^'  «»  end. 
.^ould  commence.    This  tlu^h   '"'  ^^^'  ^^^^^'^ies 
'•ave  been  foreseen  ocin^l!    ^^^^'"*  ^''^^  »"ight 
"'"ongthe  %niards!wSlLT/^'5  ^^ternation 
f  Velasquez  not  only  to  muJm.   ^"^^  ^^^  adherents 
heir  general,  but  to  ^0^?  o^p'  f^^  '-^^^^  «&^'n«t 
remonstrate  openly  a/aC  ?^  "^  *'^^"*  ""n^ber  to 
l^J-fng  the  ?on7ues?:"^'J|'« /'"prudence  in   ,u 
"adequate  force,\nd  ?o  ur^'^^h'  "'"P''^  ^'^h  such 

urnmgtoCuba,inorderto3fi.i^"'''''")^  «^  re- 
*i^  army.    Dieao  de   0?^     ^^^  ^^^*  and  augment 
officers,  whom  the   mnl      f''  ^''^^  °^  his  princiDal 
--n^ission,  delit    edT  wra"l,^>7^;?  ^^'^    '^^^ 
b'untness,  assuring  Cor^l  fh,.  ^^'^'^^^  ^'^^^^'^  and 
•^entsof  thewhole^rmy     H^'  -^  T^«  ^he  semi- 
strance  without  anv  S«o  ^  ^''*?^^  ^«  ^his  remon- 
he  well  knew  the  "LnefanT' •  ,"^  ^"^^'^^'^^  «°d  as 
and  foresaw  how  tS'   ",/'''''•'  ^^  '^'^  ^^'^iers 
^^fal  at  once  to  all  tlfe  TdIpIw  ;;''»'''"  '  Proposition 
y'hich  they  had  been  formfnrwjfh    T  ""^  ^^h^'"^' 
he  earned  his  dissimu?atTon  ^.f     "'''  ^""'pJacency. 
hnquish   his  own  mel^Z  ^  ^^'  ^'  *«  seem  to  re 
request  of  Ord."  TS'l'?  \"  compliance  with  tif- 

"  -*"e«  orders  that  the  army 
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should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-etnbark  for  Cuba. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  disappointed  adven- 
turers exclaimed  and  threatened ;  the  emissaries  of 
Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ;  the 
ferment  became  general ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost 
in  open  mutiny ;  all  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see 
their  commanaer.  Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ; 
when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed 
their  astonishment  andinc  ^nation  at  the  orders  which 
they  had  received.  They  said  they  were  happy  under 
his  command,  and  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlements 
and  treasures  which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  their 
view ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and 
tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opu- 
lence to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose 
another  general  to  conduct  them  in  that  path  of 
glory  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  offence 
at  the  boldness  with  which  it  was  uttered.  The  sen- 
timents were  what  he  himself  had  inspired,  and  the 
warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers 
had  imbibed  them  thoroughly. 

Without,  therefore,  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool 
or  reflect,  he  set  about  carrying  his  design  into  exe- 
cution. In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,  he 
assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by 
their  suffrage  elected  a  council  and  magistrates,  in 
whom  the  government  was  to  be  vested.  As  men 
naturally  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the 
mother-country  into  their  new  settlements,  this  was 
framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanish  corporation. 
The  magistrates  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names 
and  ensigns  of  office,  and  were  to  exercise  a  similar 
jurisdiction.  All  the  persons  chosen  were  most  firmly 
devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of  their  election 
was  framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention 
of  their  dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  prin- 
ciples of  avarice  and  enthusiasm,  which  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  all  their  entei  prises   in  the   New 
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World,  seem  to  have  concurred  in  suggesting  the 
name  which  Cortes  bestowed  on  his  infant  settlement. 
He  called  it,  The  rich  town  of  the  true  Crois. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distin- 
guished by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon 
as  it  assembled,  Oortes  applied  for  leave  to  enter; 
and  approaching  with  many  marks  of  profound  re- 
spect, which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an 
example  of  reverence  for  its  authority,  he  began  a 
long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  flattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon  their 
new  function,  he  observed,  that  as  the  supreme  juris- 
diction over  the  colony  which  they  had  planted  was 
now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as 
clothed  with  the  authority,  and  representing  the  pe' 
son,  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  accordingly  he  woul  I 
communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if 
he  were  addressing  his  royal  master  ;  that  the  security 
of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire,  whose  sovereign 
had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  de 
pended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  upon  the 
subordination  and  discipline  preserved  among  the 
troops  ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  as 
that  had  been  long  since  revoked,  the  lawfulness  of 
his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  questionrH  ;.  that  he 
might  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  defective,  or  even  a 
dubious,  title ;  nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which 
might  dispute  the  powers  of  its  general,  at  a  juncture 
when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  hk  orders;  that, 
moved  by  these  considerations,  he  now  resigned  all 
his  authority  to  them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to 
choose,  and  power  to  confer  full  jurisdiction,  might 
appoint  one  in  the  king's  name,  to  command  the  army 
in  its  future  operations ;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  such 
was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
that  he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the 
same  hand  that  laid  down  the  gjneral's  truncheon, 
and  convince  his  fel!ov,'=soldiers,  that  though  accus- 
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toiiH'tl  to  i;oniiii)iii(i,  liu  liail  nut  ioi^ottuii  liuw  luobey. 
lluvini(  iiiiiHluul  \\\h  diHruuiMu,  liu  luid  the  comnuHHiuii 
ti'oii)  V»)iiM(iU(r/.  upon  tht)  tahlo,  nnd  after  kinsing  \m 
trunclioon,  delivoied  it  to  tho  v\mi'  iiuigiHtratu,  und 
withdraw. 

'I'lio  ilolibumtiont)  of  the  council  wore  not  h)n^r,  uh 
(\)it<<H  hud  (onct'itcd  thitt  inipoitant  inuuHure  with  hiH 
ronfidtints,  uitd  hud  prepared  the  other  momberii  with 
great  luhlress,  for  the  purt  which  he  wiuhed  them  to 
take.  Ills  resignation  wan  accepted  ;  and  us  the  un- 
interrupted tenor  of  thdir  prosperity  under  his  conduct 
aObrded  tho  most  HatiMfyini^^  evidence  of  hit*  abilities 
for  comnumd,  they,  by  their  unanimoua  suffVa^^e, 
elected  him  chief-justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain- 
^;enerul  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his  connuission  to 
be  ma«te  out  in  tho  kin^  s  name,  with  most  ample 
powers,  which  were  to  continue  in  force  untd  tho  royal 
pleasure  should  be  farther  known.  That  this  deed 
u\'\^\\t  not  be  deenied  the  nutchination  of  a  junto,  the 
council  called  tou^ether  the  troops,  and  acquainted 
them  with  what  lutd  been  resolved.  The  soldiers, 
with  eav^iir  upplauo«\  ratified  the  choice  which  the 
council  luul  nuuie ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  name 
of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  in  support 
of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  tho  de- 
sirtul  issue,  and  shaken  oH'  his  mortifying  dc[KMulence 
on  the  governor  of  Cidui,  accepted  ol'  the  commission 
which  vested  in  him  supremo  juristliction,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  over  the  colony,  with  nuuiy  professions  of 
respect  to  tho  council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army. 
Together  with  bis  new  cununand,  he  assumed  greater 
dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  nmre  extensive  powers. 
.  Fornjerly  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of 
a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  his 
8(»vcreign.  I'hc  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fully  aware 
of  what  would  be  tho  etlect  of  this  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and 
passive  spectators  of  his  actu)ns.  They  exclaimed 
openly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegali 
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and  against  those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Curtes, 
instantly  perceivin(|;  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely 
check  to  such  seditious  discourse  by  some  vigorous 
measure,  arrested  Ordaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de 
Leon,  the  ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  sent  them 
prisoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains.  Their 
dependants,  astonished  and  overawed,  re nained  quiet ; 
and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish 
his  prisoners,  who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted 
their  friendship  with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that 
the  reconciliation  was  perfect!}  cordial ;  and  on  the 
most  trying  occasions,  neither  their  connexion  with  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest. 
In  this  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations  at  this  critical 
conjuncture,  which  decided  with  respect  to  his  future 
fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with  a  liberal 
hand  both  among  his  friends  and  his  opponents. 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  anion  between 
himself  and  his  army  indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to 
join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  to 
his  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the 
camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance 
into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  an 
event  no  less  iortunate  than  seasonable.  Some  In- 
dians  having  approached  his  camp  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  were  introduced  into  his  presence.  He  found 
that  they  were  sent  with  a  proffer  of  friendship  from 
the  cazique  of  Zempoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no 
great  distance  ;  and  from  their  answers  to  a  variety  of 
questions  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to  his  usual 
practice  in  every  interview  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  he  gathered,  that  their  master,  tnough  subject 
to  the  Mexican  empire,  was  impatient  of  tlie  yoke,  and 
filbni  with  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any 
of  deliverance  from  the  oppression  undei 
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which  hu  groaned.  On  heniin}^  thJH,  a  ray  of  liglit 
and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortea.  Ite  oaw 
that  the  (^reat  empire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was 
neither  perfectly  united,  nor  its  sovereign  univemally 
bei->ved.  lie  concluded,  that  the  cauties  of  dioaffuc- 
tion  could  not  be  confined  to  one  nrovince ;  but  that 
in  other  corners  there  must  be  matcontunts,  so  weary 
of  stibjuction,  or  so  dcRirous  of  change,  an  to  be  ready 
to  foUow  the  standard  of  any  protector.  Full  of  thoHu 
ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme,  that  time, 
and  more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  ot 
the  country,  cnabhul  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a  most 
gracious  reception  to  tiie  /cmpoallans,  and  promined 
soon  to  visit  their  cazique. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed  for 
his  march.  Some  otKcers,  whom  he  had  employed  to 
survey  the  const,  having  dii^covered  a  village  named 
Quiabislan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  which, 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  commo- 
diousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more  proper 
station  for  a  settlement  than  iiirr  where  he  was  en- 
camped,  Cortes  detorinined  to  remove  thither.  Zem- 
poalfa  lay  in  his  way,  where  the  ea/ique  received  him 
in  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect — with 
gifts  and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his 
good-will ;  with  respect  approaching  almost  to  adora- 
tion, like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deliverer. 
From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  INlontezuma,  an«l  the  circumstan<«'s 
which  rendered  his  dominion  t)dious.  lie  was  a  tyrant, 
as  tiie  cu/ique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty,  cruel, 
and  suspicious ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects  with 
arrogance,  ruined  the  concpierod  provinces  by  exces- 
sive exactions,  and  often  tore  their  sons  and  daughters 
from  them  by  violence ;  the  former,  to  be  offered  a* 
victims  to  his  gods  ;  the  latter,  to  be  reserved  as  con- 
cubines for  himself  or  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply  to 
him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visitmg  a  country  so  remote  from  their 
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own,  wai  to  redraHi.  .»..•-  •'<"! 

<i"»tre«M,.  and  hav„5      '"'*"''  ^''^  *«  ^«lieve  M.« 

<o  QumhSlun.  "'"*'  '•«  <'«nnnued  l.i,  .r.ard, 

J/^at   .e  immediately  marked    .^       ''  '?  ^^''  *^''o««n, 
J'»e  liouses  to  beertutJl  ^         ^1'''""'^  ''o''  a  town 

tm.^^th  to  resist  the  aJu  e,  ^7  '^^"^'""«.  o^  HU/fic-iont 

««veral  in.ernel,  ZuZZT"''^  "'"''■  ''""'■"  ''"'' 

uu  ,«la„  ,  a„,,  availi  7C/|r„V;M""''"""''  ■""  ' 

«Nfoni8liment  at  'h,,  n«.u,     i        "'"'*'"' ^"iidcr  imrJ 

>«!'«W.  '.e  gradual  ;  in  "  J'^lT^  "''•^'''  ^'"7  <iai^ 

;!"c]  irreaistiblo  fn  arm  'tL  ?P  "^«  ""I'^nor  ort 
•«n.  they  ventured  to'^  uu'£>'"^  ""  ^Uir  protec. 
the  very  name  of  whirl,  h  ®  Mexican  power  at 
^^«nd,le.  Some  of  Mon  e.  2'^T  accustomed'  to 
reared  to  levy  the  uJua  ?  r/  ^^^^^^  ^avintf  „," 
<'ertam  numb/r  of  buma„  ^T'  '^"'^  '«  <i'*r".md  'a 
^\''*T  guilt  in  presumir  to  U         ]  '"'  '"  ''Vi'nion  /or 

'!'«  dominions,  insfea    '  ,f  , , ''" -^  commanded  to  l,ave 
?'T'es  made  them  n  1  n      ^"^"'^  ""^  "^''^r.  the  c? 

;o-  than  that  of 'thfC    ^n:  T  ""  '^"^^  '-'^- 
«^y'fice  them  to  their  JL     T'  "'^^  P'epared  to 
"«3'  Here  .ldiv(,r«d  L    u       '"'"  ^'"«  ^^-t  dantrcr 
^'•0  manifested  the  utl    ',  '"'^'Po^it'on  of  Cort^e/ 
such  a  deed.     'n\l    1"^""*  '""■'""'•  at  the  mentio ,  n7 
P'"''«d  toan  ac  of  iri  '''"'^'"^^  ''«ving  now  flj 
,7  ''0|>e  of  safl'  but  b  itrr  ^^'^f'-n."  «  S  them 
'^'>'  ^o  the  ^pan.'ardrth;       '""^'  themselves  in  viola 
.:;"'_"^-.  •!ytm:ill'T/.:r»''^'''!'  their^'t 

-  --'«  or  the  «ameWnaa.h;'^'Th^/''7r'r  ^" 

Htir  example  was 
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followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  in- 
habited the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They 
willingly  subjected  themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes  with  all  their  forces 
in  his  march  iowards  Mexico. 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  Nevr 
Spain ;  and  though  this  period  had  not  been  distin- 
guished by  martial  exploits,  every  moment  had  been 
employed  in  operations,  which,  though  less  splendid, 
were  more  impiTtant.  By  his  address  in  conducting 
his  intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his  saga- 
city in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives, 
he  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  suc- 
cess. But  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from 
a  doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velasquez  had  received, 
were  such  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply 
for  redress  to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a 
representation,  he  foresaw,  might  be  given  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only  that 
he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Before  he  began  his  march,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  most  effectual  precautions 
against  this  impending  danger.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz 
to  ad'iress  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  ot 
which  was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in  establishing 
a  colony  independe.it  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velas- 
quez. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured 
to  detract  from  his  merit  in  fitting  out  the  two  former 
armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  afiRrming 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who 
engaged  in  the  expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor. 
They  contended  that  the  sole  object  of  Velasquez  was 
to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there. 
Thev  asserted  that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served 
umler  him  had  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
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the  dtt.igu  of  seizing;  one  of  tli^^  br^^iintineij  aijd 
making  their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  ojcuir  to  give  thi' 
gjvernir  such  intelligencf  as  nji.-ht  fRi.'.>lc  '  Ira  ^o 
intercept  the  ahh  which  -vas  to  carry  the  treasuTc 
and  despatches  to  Spain.  This  co  ispiracy,  though 
formed  by  persons  of  low  ran.'c,  was  conducted  v,ith 
profound  secrecy;  but  at  the  mores  ant  when  every 
thing  vas  ready  for  execution,  they  were  beirdyfiv;  by 
one  of  their  ps  ociates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Curtei?  iatt  .xjed  sn 
sea^nably  on  this  occasion,  ihe  detecti;  j  of  this  con- 
spiracy filled  his  mind  with  most  disquieting  appre- 
:  tiosions,  aad  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme 
wlucn  he  had  long  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked  among  his  troops. 
He  observed,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary  of  the 
fatigue  of  a^irvice,  longed  to  revisit  their  settlements  in 
Cuba ;  he  lesolved  therefore  to  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  retreat ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  determined  to  de- 
stroy his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  exe- 
cute such  a  bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority, 
he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His 
addrens  in  accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the 
arduous  occasion  in  which  it  was  employed.  He 
persuaded  some,  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much 
by  having  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  service  ;  to  others  he  pointed  out  v^^i  a  season- 
able reinforcement  of  strength  they  wo»  lo  Jerive  from 
the  junction  of  a  hundred  m^in,  now  unprofitally 
employed  as  sailors ;  and  to  all  he  represented  tiie 
necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes  upon  what 
was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  re- 
treat once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal 
consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ash  > -ft  and  after  strip- 
ping them  of  their  sails,  rigg'  .  i.-on  works,  ami 
whatever  else  might  be  of  use  ..  y  were  broke  in 
JjI' ces.  Thus,  from  an  ^or?  ,  magnanimity,  to 
v.li.^h  there  is  nothing  pa-  ;  \  history,  five  hun- 
dred men  vohintarilv  con;.,' . h-S  to  be  shut 
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wise  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes 
was  satisfied  with  four  hundred  ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove 
hostages  for  the  iidelity  of  their  master.  Nothing 
memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  he  arrived 
on  the  couBnes  of  Tlaseala.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  a  warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they 
were  advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude 
nations  of  America,  whose  nanners  we  have  de- 
scribed. They  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
agriculture;  they  dwelt  in  large  towns;  they  were 
not  strangers  to  some  species  of  commerce ;  and  in 
the  imperfnct  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  laws, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we 
discern  traces  both  of  distributive  justice  and  of  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  in  their  interior  police. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  con- 
cerning the  martial  character  of  this  people,  flattered 
himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering  the  oppresseu 
from   the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their 
ancient  allies  the    Zempoallans,   mi^ht  induce  the 
Tlascalans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.      In 
order  to  dispose  them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans  of 
great  eminence  were  sent  ambassadors,  to  request,  in 
his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  they 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic,  in  their  way  to  Mexico.     But 
instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which  was  expected, 
the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and  without 
i.ny  regard  to  their  public  character,  made  prepara- 
tions for  sacrificing  them  to  their  gods.     At  the  same 
time,  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  to  oppose 
those  unknown  invaders,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
make  their  passage  good   by  force  of  arms.    They 
concluded,  from  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting  Monte- 
luma  in  iiis  capitul,  that,  notwithstandiiij^  all  his  pro- 
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fessions,  he  courted  the  frieudshipof  a  monarch  vvliom 
they  both  hated  and  feared;  and  his  imprudent  zeal 
in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla  had  filled  the 
TIascalans  with  horror,  as  they  were  no  less  attached 
lo  their  superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New 
Spain  ;  they  were  impatient  to  avenge  their  injured 
gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them, 
as  victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane 
their  altars  ;  they  contemned  the  small  number  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  measured  their  own 
strength  with  that  of  these  new  enemies,  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  their 
arms  and  discipline. 

Cortes,  after  waitmg  some  days  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  his  ambassadors,  advanced  into  the  Tlascalan 
territories.  As  the  resolutions  of  people  who  delight 
in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to 
oppose  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intre- 
pidity, and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded  some  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  killed  two  horses  ;  a  loss,  in  their 
situation,  of  great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable. 
From  this  specimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes  saw  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  close  order  j  he  chose  the  stations  where 
he  halted  with  attention,  and  fortified  every  camp 
with  extraordinary  care.  During  fourteen  days  he  was 
exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  assaults,  the  TIas- 
calans advancing  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewing 
the  attack  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of  valour 
and  perseverance  to  wliich  the  Spaniards  had  seen 
nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World. 

But  though  the  TIascalans  brought  into  the  field 
such  numerous  armies  as  appear  sufficient  to  have 
overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  their  small  batMliou. 
Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  inexplicable. 
The  T?'  «'  (ans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like  all 
unpolv.  .^.  nations,  strangers  to  military  order  and 
discipline,  and  lost  in  a  great  measure  liic  advantage 
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which  they  might  have  derived  from  their  numbers, 
and  thr  -  jhii  '^ity  of  their  attack,  by  their  constant 
so!ici:;udti  ro  arry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This 
point  ol  honour,  founded  on  a  sentiment  of  tenderness 
natural  to  the  human  mind  and  strengthened  by 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen 
from  being  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  universal 
among  the  people  of  '^^r-:  Spain.  Attention  to  this 
pious  office  occupied  them  evea  during  the  heat  of 
combat,  broke  their  union,  and  diminished  the  force 
of  the  impression  which  they  might  have  made  by  a 
joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  supeilority  in  number  of  little 
avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military  weapons 
rendered  their  valour  in  a  orreat  measure  inoffensive. 
After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults, 
not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows 
and  spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes 
stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords, 
though  destructive  weapons  among  nakp '  Indians, 
were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucders,  and 
could  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupiles,  or  quilted 
jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  Tlascalans 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand 
to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded, 
though  all  sligi  tly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
want  of  courage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to 
thr  defect  of  the  ar  is  with  which  they  assailed  them. 

?  otwitli^tanding  ,e  fury  with  which  the  Tlascalans 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  seemed  to  have  con- 
ducted their  hostilities  with  some  degree  of  barbarous 
genciosity.  They  ^ave  the  iipaniards  warning  of 
their  hostile  intentions,  and  as  they  Vnew  that  their 
invaders  wanted  pro'/'iions,  and  imagined,  perhaps, 
like  the  other  A  lericans,  that  thev  had  left  their  own 
country  becg,  i  it  ('d  not  afford  them  subsistence, 
they  sent  to  th^u  ca  p  a  large  supply  of  poultry  and 
maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully,  because  they 
scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger ; 
and  it  would  be  an  aflfront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them 
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famished  victims,  as  well  as  aisagreeable  to  themselves 
to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey. 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with 
their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this) 
threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  the  subsequent 
engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high 
opinion,  not  one  of  the  Snaniards  was  slain  or  taken, 
they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  superior  order 
of  beings,  against  whom  human  power  could  not  avail. 
In  this  extremity  they  had  recourse  to  their  priests, 
requiring  them  to  re^  eal  the  mysterious  causes  of 
such  extraordinary  ev  its,  and  to  declare  what  new 
means  they  should  employ  in  order  to  repulse  those 
formidable  invaders.  The  priests,  after  many  sacri- 
fices and  incantations,  delivered  this  response :  That 
these  strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  pro- 
created by  his  animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the 
east ;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished  with  the  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible ;  but  by 
nipht,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their 
vi<TOur  declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the  field, 
and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  Theories 
less  plausible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightened 
na'  ons,  and  have  influenced  their  conduct.  In  con- 
st<  ence  of  this,  the  Tlascalans,  with  the  implicit 
couhdence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to 
one  of  their  most  established  maxims  in  war,  and 
ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a  strong  body  in 
the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when 
enfeebled  and  surprised.  But  Cortes  had  greater 
vigilance  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  the 
rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  sentinels 
at  his  out-posts,  observing  some  extraordinary  move- 
ment among  the  Tlascalans,  gave  the  alarm.  In  a 
mom.ent  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out, 
dispersed  the  party  with  great  slaughter,  without  al- 
lowing it  to  approach  the  camp.  The  Tlascalans 
convinced  by  sad  experience  that  their  priests   had 
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deluded  them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted, 
in  vain,  either  to  deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies, 
abated  their  fierceness,  and  began  to  incline  seriously 
to  peace. 

They  were  at  a  loss,  however,  m  what  manner  to 
address  the  strangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their 
character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as  beings  of 
a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour 
each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards 
constantly  dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they  took, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  often  with  presents  of 
European  toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace 
after  every  victory ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who, 
according  to  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known 
in  America,  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  and  devour 
without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  and 
disposed  tliem  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of 
the  humanity  of  their  new  enemies.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized  fifty  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  brought  provisions  to  his  camp,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their  hands; 
this  bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the  terror  occasioned 
by  the  fire-arms  and  horses,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders.  This 
uncertainty  was  apparent  in  their  mode  of  addressing 
the  Spaniards.  '  If,'  said  they,  •  you  are  divinities 
of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five 
slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their 
flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offering  of 
incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here 
is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  you.*  The 
peace  which  both  parties  now  desired  with  equal 
ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The  Tlascalans  yielded 
themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations. 
He  took  the  republic  under  his  protection,  and  pro- 
mised to  defend  their  persons  and  possessions  from 
injury  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture 
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for  the  Spaniard".  The  fatigue  of  service  among  i 
small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude 
of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on 
duty  every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to 
rest,  slept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warning. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded ;  a  good  number,  and 
among  these  Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  dis- 
tenjpeis  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  several  had 
died  since  they  set  out  from  V^era  Cruz.  Notwith- 
standing the  supplies  which  they  received  from  the 
Tla>calans,  they  were  often  in  want  of  provisions,  and 
so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  most  requisite  in  dan- 
gerous service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their 
wounds,  but  what  was  composed  of  the  fat  of  the 
Indians  whom  they  had  slain. 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  in  order 
to  allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  after  such 
hard  service.  During  that  time  he  was  employed  in 
transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment  with  re- 
spect to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  conferences 
with  the  Tlascalan  chiefs,  he  received  information 
concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign, 
which  could  be  of  use  in  regulating  his  conduct, 
whether  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as 
an  enemy.  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his*  new 
allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable 
than  had  been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit 
he  might  derive  from  the  aid  of  such  powerful  con- 
federates, he  employed  all  his  powers  of  msinuation  in 
order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  these  necessary.  The  Tiascalans, 
with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  unpolished  men, 
were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  the 
extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing 
in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their  guests  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  wonder.  They  gazed  with  admira- 
tion at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and  fancying  them 
to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply 
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with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wisiie^t. 
They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in 
his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public, r/ader  the  command  of  their  most  experienced 
captains. 

As  soon  therefore  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service, 
Cortes  resolved  to  continue  his  march  towards  Mexico. 
As  he  was  accompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlascalans, 
he  had  now  the  command  of  forces  which  resembled 
a  regular  a;.ny.  They  directed  their  course  towards 
Cholula ;  Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  consented 
to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  in- 
formed Cortes  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly 
reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable  town, 
and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  Tlascala, 
was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  had  been 
lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.  This  was 
considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy 
place,  the  sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to 
which  pilgrim:?  resorted  from  every  province,  and  a 
greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its 
principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.  Mon- 
tezuma seems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  thither, 
either  from  some  supersiitiouii*  hone  that  the  gods 
would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  defiled, 
without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious 
strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their  power  in  the 
place  of  its  peculiar  residence  ;  or  from  a  belief  that 
he  himself  might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with 
more  certain  success,  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlascalans,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  Cholulans.  He  himself,  though  received  into  the 
town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  ob- 
served several  cl'cumstances  in  their  conduct  which 
excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  were 
encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the 
Cholulans  refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies 
within  its  precincts,  having  found  means  to  enter  in 
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.^omen  and  chiM  en  of   h. '  '^'^'  '\'y  ^^^^rved  the 
•n  great  hurry  every  nth"  !TT^  ^'^'^«n«  retir L^ 
been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temn  ^  "'  '^'^'^'''^  ^^^ 
^•ated  the  execution  of  some  Su  ^  "*'  ^'"^^  '"di- 
approaching.     At  the  same  t.W    m'"'"'^"^"  ^" '^« 
Feter  received  informs  f inn  f         '  ^^""^  the  inter- 
d.stinction,  whose  cSncXr  /'^'^^"  ^«^^  o 
destruction  of  her  fripnl  ''^'^  ^^'^y^^.  that  th<, 

of  Mexican  troop   hytn'^^T'"'''^ '^  '^^'  a  body 
some  of  the  «trLt    Lre  ba  h    7"^  '^'  '°^" '  »^a^ 
F^s  or  deep  trenches  were  duT'!?'  .'"^  '"  «^hers 
^^r,  as  traps  into  wh  ch  the  tr^  '''4'^'^  ^"^^^ed 
stones  or  mUive  weapons  w!J,?  '"'^^t  fall ;  that 
o^he  temples,  with  wC  7       ^«"<^cted  on  the  ton. 
^'^•^t  the  fitnl  'hou    :rnowrr'^/"  '''  '"^^"  "> 
unavoidable.     Cortes,  alarmed  .trr^^'  '"^^  '^'^'  ^"-n 
rfence.  serretly  arrested   hrn/.'/''°"^"''""!?  evi- 

'ntell,.ence  whirl,  he  haci  rece  '  '       ^    "^"^^'"^'J  *''« 

^as  to  be  lost,  he  instnn.U         ,    ^'  "«^  »  "foment 

enemies,  and  to    oHic    on  fh'''"''1  '"  Prevenr'! 

peance  as  mi^ht  striko  m/  '"^  '""''  '^^^^dful  ven! 

^ith  terror.    °For  this  ^^""'*^^""^^  '^"d  his  subiecU 
^empoallans  vv^er:  drtn'^rm '^  "  Sp-iardsTnd 

'«*i  been  allotted  for  theh-  nuart.r-     '"^^    °"''^'  ^'^'ch 
f^^  town  ;  the  Tlascalan    ?ad  n'      "'  '  ""  '"'"'"^  °^ 

"agKstrates  and  several  o    fl'e  c|  i'T^ir  ''''''''  '  ^''^ 
for,  under  various  pretexts  and  *"^'''  "'^''e  seut 

^fj^n.  the  troops  nWdoitanrn.'^-     ^"  ^  ^'>"^' 
«de,  destitute  of  leaders     '7    ''''  "f^^"  ^^^  "^ulti- 

\f^at  the  weapons  d?opn  '      ff  '°  !"""*'  astonished 
;^^;d  motionless,  andl'    fabirof'd'r   ^''''''  ^^ey 
t»e  Spaniards  nresspd  ♦».I;  *^  •     .  °^  defence.     Whili 

forded  a  retreat  to  the  or  ±.  »  f  '*""■'''''  "■'"oh  af- 

,  '"  "'ene  of  horror  co"„S  '"'"'!"'  '"  ""  fl'™^'. 
"-  ---"^..e  eeasc,.,  .f.cr'r:;,,',:,:,:,';'--,,A.  length 
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('i)olulinis,  witliouf.  tlio  losH  of  a  nin^rlc  Spiiiniitd. 
C'ortt'S  tlicn  icItMisc*!  tlici  inuijislr.iUiK,  iimj  roproiirliirii' 
lliom  biltorly  lor  tliuir  intomlud  ticsR-hcry,  (U'clarcd, 
tliiit  ns  jiistico  was  now  appeased,  lie  fot'ufavo  tlio  ol- 
fiMico,  hut  r((niire(l  tlKiin  to  vvv.nW  the  citiwius  who  ha<l 
fled,  ami  r«!-i>st;ihlish  onhir  in  the  town.  Such  wiis 
the  asremliiiit  which  the  Spanianls  had  ac(]uired  over 
this  sn|)t'rsiitious  rare  of  incJi,  and  so  doiply  wcro  they 
injprt'ssi'd  with  an  o|)inion  of  their  hii junior  (hsa.'rn- 
uu'iil,  ns  wt'U  as  powj'r,  that,  in  obedience  fo  this 
conininnd,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  liMed  ni^uin  with 
|)co|)h',  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  sacred  biiihlinj^js, 
yichh'il  rt'spcctfiil  service  to  men  wh(»se  hands  were 
staiiD'd  with  iho  l)lo()d  of  their  rehttions  and  fellow* 
citizens. 

I'Vom  (^Iiolnla.  Cortes  advanced  «lir(M't.ly  towards 
Mexico,  which  was  oidv  Ivventv  leajTues  distant.      In 
every  phu'c  throuj;!i  which  he  passed,  he  was  n^eeiveil 
as  a  person  possessed  of  siidicient  power  to  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  oppression   under  which  it  groaned  , 
ami  the  ca/i<|nes  or  j^overnors  conimuiiieated  to  him  all 
the  grievances  which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannieaf 
jjovernment  of  Monte/.uma,  with  that  iinreserveil  eon- 
fidenee  which  men  naturally  repose  in  superior  bein<,'^s. 
When  Cortes  first  observed  the  seeils  of  discontttnt  lU 
the    emote   provinces  of  tlie  empire,    hope  dawned 
upon  his  mind  ;   but  when  he  now  discovered  such 
symptoms  of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near  tlio 
seat  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts 
ot  the  constitution  were  allec  ted,  and  conceived  the 
most   sanguine  expectations  of  overturnin<jf  a  state, 
whose  natural  strength  was  thus<livided  and  impaired. 
While  those   reflections  encouraged   the    general  to 
persist  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  were 
no  less  animated  by  observations  more  obvious  to  their 
capicity.      In    descending    from   the    mountains   of 
Chalco,  across  which  the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of 
Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their  view.     When  ilioy 
first  hi  held  this  jirospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  ou  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  observed 
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fertile  and  eullivated  fiehh  Htretchinjf  fartlivr,tjinn  th« 
oyo  could  roiudi ;  when  they  Haw  a  liiko  reHrihddin)^ 
the  Bea  in  extent,  (tncoinpaHHed  with  lar)4<'  towtiH,  and 
(lirtoovered  tho  capital  city  rising  upon  an  inland  in  tiio 
middhs  adorned  with  its  temples  and  turretH;  tliu 
scene  ho  far  cxr(urd(,Ml  their  nnagination,  that  Hon)H 
believed  the  fiincil'ul  d«!H<!riptions  of  rotnancc  were 
re:ili7.e(l,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gilded 
donu!K  were  presented  to  their  Hiyrhl;  others  could 
hardly  persuiidt.'  thernsclvcH  that  this  wonderfnl  spee- 
tacl(!  was  any  tliin^''  hiokj  than  a  <ireain.  As  they 
advanced,  their  doul)tH  were;  removed,  but  their  am.ize- 
inent  increased,  i'hey  were  now  fidly  satisfied  that 
the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
tliey  had  formed  of  it,  and  liatt<  red  tbemselv(!S  that  at 
hin^lii  they  should  obtain  an  ample  recompenso  for  all 
their  services  atid  siiH'erin<;s. 

IMany  messimtrers  arrived  successively  from  Mon- 
tezuma, permittin;^'  tliein  oik;  day  to  advance,  r<'(piir- 
in<;'  thenj  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears 
alt(!rnately  prevailed  ;  and  so  vvonderftd  was  this  in- 
fatuation, which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  tho 
Spaniards,  as  bein}^s  of  a  superior  nat>ire,  that  (Jort(.s 
was  almost  at  the  (,'ates  of  the  eaj)itil,  before  tho 
monarch  had  (hitermined  whether  to  rceivo  him  as  a 
friend,  or  to  oppose  him  as  an  enemy. 

When  they  drc!W  near  tin;  city,  about,  a  thousand 
persons,  who  appeare*!  to  b«  of  distmction,  came 
lorlh  to  me(!t  thenj,  adorned  with  plum<  s  and  clad  in 
mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Iv.ich  of  these,  in  his  order, 
passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the 
mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  subn.issive  in  their 
country.  They  announced  the  approach  of  Monte- 
zuma himself,  and  soon  after  his  liarbin^'ers  came  in 
bight.  There  appeared  first  two  hundred  persons  in 
an  uniform  <lrcs8,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike 
in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence, 
bare-footed,  with  tluiir  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
'I'heso  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank, 
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in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of 
his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their  shoulders, 
others  supported  a  "anopy  of  curious  workmanship 
over  his  head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted  up 
on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signal  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  un- 
worthy to  look  on  so  great  a  monarch.  When  he 
drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  towards 
him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture. 
At  the  same  time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair, 
and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations, 
iipproached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  atten- 
dants covering  the  street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he 
might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes  accosted  him 
with  profound  reverence,  after  the  European  fashion. 
He  returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of 
his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and 
ilien  kissing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  customary  ex- 
prestion  of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those 
wl)o  were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing 
condescension  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  scarcely 
deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly 
believed  those  persons,  before  whom  he  humbled 
himself  m  this  manner,  to  be  something  more  than 
human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the 
crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  sa- 
tijjfaotion,  heard  themselves  denominated  Teulfs,  or 
divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  inter- 
view. Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  imme- 
diately took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politeness  not  un- 
worthy of  a  court  more  rei^'^'^d.  *  You  are  now,' 
says  he,  '  with  your  brothers  in  your  own  house ; 
ntVesh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy 
iititil  1  return.'  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards 
foi  tljeir  lodging  was  a  house  built  by  the  father  of 
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fe"oe  as  well  JfoZu^Z  ^  w"""'  ^"^'l  f-"-  'i  - 
oourts  were  ,,o  large    ,",„','' '"  »P""nents  an.l 

Spanurds  and  .heif'i„3a  °a|  ^rTh'^'l  ''°"'  "- 
<-ortes  was  io  take  precaiitinn.  f'  ,  Z"'  '''■»'  <^'>K  of 
planting  the  artillery  ,o  a" .?  "'  '""  '""•"'v.  bv 
avenues  which  led  to  i,  h  """"""and  the  differed 
of  his  troops  .0  be  a  ';atT""'"f  "  '"^^  ^ 
enunel,,  at  proper  s.ationTwi?hi""''''  ?"''  ''>  P«'"'g 
the  same  v,gi|a'„t  diseip  i„T  a,  7,",'"""'  '»  '^^"- 

Sue,,lUh''r'"f' 5»ntenima  returued  to  visit  I  ; 

»"J  hronght  p  e^t  rZ"  ',"  "-■  «-' in  Iw' 
^"d  .0  his  o&crrb, ,  even  to  th  ""'"'"'">  C»"- 
proved  the  liberalilv  nf  ,1  "e  private  men    a 

^^he  opulence  o/feit  ^"7^'  '^  ''  '^^^'^  o 
sued,  ,n  which  (:ortes  Wn.H  .  "'  ^'«"^«rence  en- 
oj  Montezuma  with  respec  toV  !^''  ^'^^  '^''  «P'""'on 
an  established  tradition^he  tn?,  h^  'Vn.;wds.  A  ^,, 
^^°«.  that  their  ^ncetrsrl  ''''' ''^^^^^^^ 
remote    region     mH    !  *"   ori^,„.,iIv   from    -, 

-^jecttoins"dom  ir;\nr;V''^^ 

there,  the  P-rpaf  «.  /•  ^  after  they  wtrp  s«»ti  j 

--ned  to^hlfo^^rrunt'  r"'""^'  ^"-«'  - 
^"tur.  period  MsdescenTnt?  Vm"^'"^'  '^'^'  ^^  ^ome 

'•^7;  that  from  what  he  hTi.r  ^""''titution   and 
;;"^^  h.s  followers/t  wt  eor^"^^'^^««f  Coru' 
;^'^,<:  very  persons  whose  a 'p.      "'"1  ''"'^^  ^''«y  ^ero 
^'t'ons  and  prophedes %,"  l^'I'"^  *''"  '^^'^'^^"  tra^ 
l^^cordmgly  fe  Lad' "e^S'  he""  '°  ^^^^^'^  ^  '^''^ 
»"t  as  relations  of  the  sar  !.  i     >  '  "''^  '"^^  <stran£^er< 
l^esiredthat  thev  milhV?       Z^''"''  ^"^'  Parentac^e  am 
7  his  dominions"^^^J'S''  '"■  '^''^^^^^^^  -is  r^'i's  e  s 
^'^°"W  be  ready  to  com"'''  ^"."?««^^  ^"d  his  su bee  ' 
;o  prevent  the  ^wishTs   P'fV.''^  '''^"  "''''  •''"^       n 
P'^"'  style,  with  respect  to  th  'r'"''*^'^  '  ^^P'^  -n  h's 
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that  country;  artfully  cnduavouiiiiy  so  to  frame  lu; 
discourse,  that  it  might  coincide  as  mucli  as  possible 
with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  concernini; 
the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cories 
and  some  of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to 
a  public  a\ulience  of  the  emperor.  The  three  subse- 
quent ilays  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city,  the 
appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of 
its  buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any 
place  the  Spauiiuds  had  behehl  in  America,  and  yet 
so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  an  European  city, 
filled  them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

JNlexico,  or  TenuchtiiUin,  as  it  was  lusciently  called 
by  the  natives,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  environed 
by  mountains  of  such  height,  that,  though  within  the 
torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.    All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the 
higli   grounds  is  collected  in  several  lakes,  the  two 
largest  of  which,  of  abou'.  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  com- 
municate with  each  other.    The  waters  of  the  one  are 
fresh,  those  of  the  others  brackish.     On  the  banks  of 
the  latter,  and  on  some  small  islands  adjoining  to  them, 
the  capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.     'J'hf 
access  to   the   city   was   by   artiiicial    causeways  or 
streets  louned  of  stones  and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  in 
breadth.     As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during  tlie  rainy 
season  overflowed  the  Hat  country,  these  causeways 
were  of  considerable  lengtii.    'J'hat  of  Tacuba,  on  the 
west,  extended  a  mile  and  a  half;  that  of   IVpeacn. 
on  the  north-west,  three  miles  ;  that  of  Cuoyacau,  to- 
wards the  south,  six  miles.     On  the  e;ist  there  was 
no  causeway,  and  the  city  couid  be  approached  only 
by  canoes,     in  each  of  these  causeways  were  openings 
at  piopei  intervals,  tlirouiih  which  the  waters  llowed. 
and  over  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  vvhich  being 
covered  with  earth,  the  causeway  or  street  had  every 
where  an  uniform  appearance.     As  the  ap(  roaches  to 
tlie  city  were  siki-ular,  its  construction  was  remarkable. 
Not   only  the  temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  hoiin-s 
belotiyin^'  to  .he  monarch,  and  to  pvTsons  of  di^iinc- 
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lion,  were  of  such  dimensions,  thai  in  comparison  with 
any  other  bu'ldings  which  had  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  An  ♦.*rica,  they  might  be  termed  magnifi- 
cent. The  habitations  of  the  common  people  were 
mean,  resembliniif  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they 
were  all  placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of 
the  canals  which  passed  through  the  city,  in  some  of 
its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  which  inter- 
sected it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  were 
large  openings  or  squares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for 
the  great  market,  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious,  that 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there. 
In  this  city,  the  priile  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  industry  and  art  of  man, 
while  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute 
of  aid  from  any  domestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  most  moderate  in  their  computations,  reckon  that 
there  were  at  least  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

I5ut  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  thosn  objects 
tnii;ht  amuse  or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the 
utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  their  own  situation. 
They  perceived  that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed 
at  certain  intervals  on  the  causeways,  or  by  destroyint; 

Eart  of  the  causeways  themselves,  their,  retreat  wovdd 
e  rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain 
cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  surrounded 
by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and  with- 
out a  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their  allien, 
INlontt'Zuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with  dis- 
tinguished respect.  Hut  ou^ht  they  to  reckon  upon 
tliis  as  real,  or  to  consider  it  as  feigned"?  Kven  if  it 
were  sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ? 
Tlieir  safety  depended  upoii  the  will  of  a  monarch  in 
whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to  confide  ;  and 
an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered 
by  him  in  passion,  might  deride  irrevocably  concern- 
mg  their  fate. 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sniiacity  of 
their  general.    Before  he  set  out  from  Cholula,  Coiies 
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had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qualpo- 
poca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers, 
having  assembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  some  of 
the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to 
throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante  had  marched 
out  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  support  his  allies  ;  that 
an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which,  though  the 
Spanish  were  victorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  of  his 
men,  had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horse  killed, 
and  one  Spaniard  had  been  surrounded  !  ^  the  enemy 
and  taken  alive ;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortunate 
captive,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different 
cities,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  their  in- 
vaders were  not  immortal,  had  been  sent  to  Mexico. 
Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an 
indication  of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  con- 
tinued his  march.  But  as  soon  as  he  entered  Mexico, 
he  became  sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of  confidence 
in  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as 
well  as  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to 
guide  him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defective 
intelligence  wiiich  he  had  received  from  people  with 
whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfeci', 
he  had  pushed  forward  into  a  situation,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  ot 
his  enterprise  depended  upon  supporting  the  high 
opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had  formed 
with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms. 
Upon  the  first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their 
veneration  would  cease,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear 
alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let  loose  upon  him 
the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time,  he 
knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was 
to  be  obtained  only  by  a  series  of  victories,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  success  could 
screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregularity. 
From  all  these  considerations,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the 
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diffic'jlties  in  vvh;r«  one  bold  step  had  involved  him 
by  venturing  upon  another  still  bolder.  The  situation 
was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it ;  and  after 
revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed 
upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring.  He 
determined  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to 
carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  From 
the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the 
person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  sub- 
mission to  bis  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma 
in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction  of  their 
affairs ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in  his 
hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any 
effort  of  their  violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The 
timid  startled  at  a  measure  so  audacious,  and  raised 
objections.  The  more  intelligent  and  resolute,  con- 
scious that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there 
appeared  any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of 
it,  and  brought  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to 
the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to  make 
the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Monte- 
zuma, Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  "?companied  by 
Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasqu*"?  de  Leon,  and 
Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  nad  as  many 
trusty  soldiers.  Thirty  chosen  men  followed,  not  in 
regular  order,  but  sauntering  at  some  distance,  as  if 
they  had  no  object  but  curiosity ;  small  parties  were 
posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Spanish  quarters  td  the  cou"t ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan  allies,  were 
under  arms,  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm. 
Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without  sus- 
picion :  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out  of  respect. 
Hp  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  ery  different 
from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former  confer- 
ences, reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the 
violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaliiards  by  one  of  his 
officers,  and  demanded  public  reraration  for  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  dea**^  of  some  of  their 
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companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insn  '  i.fered  to  the 
great  prince  whose  servants  they  were.     Montezuma, 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  chang- 
ing colour,  either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from 
feeling  the  indignity   with   which   he   was  treated, 
asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnestness, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  bring 
Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  prisoners  to  Mexico. 
Cortes  replied,  with  seeming  complaisance,  that  a 
declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in 
his  own  mind,  but  that  something  more  was  requisite 
to  satisfy  his  followers,  who  would  never  be  convinced 
that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence 
and  attachment,  lie  removed  from  his  own  palace,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where 
he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.     The  first  mention  of  so  strange  a  proposal 
bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion. 
At  length,  indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he 
haughtily  answered,  *  That  persons  of  his  rank  were 
r?oi  accustomed  voluntarily  to  givfe  up  themselves  as 
prisoners ;  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his 
subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  aflfront  to  be  offered 
to  their  sovereign.'    Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force, 
endeavoured  alternately  to  soothe  and  to  intimidate 
him.    The  altercation  became  warm ;   and  having 
continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  an 
impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with 
impatience,  *  Why  waste  more  time  in  vain  ?    Let  us 
ehher  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart.' 
The  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  struck  Montezuma.    The 
Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded  so  far, 
as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.    His  own 
danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.    He 
saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  com- 
plied with  their  re(|uest. 

His  officers  were  called.    He  communicated  to  them 
his  resolution.    Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they 
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in  the  royal  magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An 
innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in  silent 
astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty 
of  their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  authority  of  strangers,  for  having 
done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  sovereign  ; 
and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  an- 
cestors for  avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before 
their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities 
which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards, 
convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  from  his  master, 
were  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the 
instrument  employed  in  committing  that  crime,  while 
the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just  before 
Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes  entered  tlie 
apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers,  and  a  sohJier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters  ;  and 
approaching  the  monarch  with  a  stern  countenance, 
told  him,  that  as  the  persons  who  ^vere  now  to  un- 
dergo the  punishment  which  they  merited,  had  charged 
him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage  committed,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  likewise  should  make  atonement  for 
that  guilt;  then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  commanded,  the  soldiers  to  clap  the 
fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  instantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea 
that  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  con- 
sidering tnis  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude  of  imme- 
diate death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and 
complaints.  His  attendants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell 
at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bearing 
up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious 
tenderness  to  lighten  their  pressure.  Nor  did  their 
grief  and  despondency  abate  until  Cortes  returned 
from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's 
spirits  had  sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  the^  now 
1036  into  indecent  joy  ;  and  with  an  unbecoming  tran* 
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sition,  he  pa{.sed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair 
to  transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness 
towards  his  deliverer. 

The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  un- 
happy persons  who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  to  have  made  all  the 
impression  that  he  desired.  The  spirit  of  Montezuma 
was  not  only  overawed,  but  subdued.  During  six 
months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch 
continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearance 
of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had 
resided  there,  not  from  constraint,  but  through  choice. 
His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  usual.  He 
took  cognizance  of  all  affairs  ;  every  order  was  issued 
in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  ap- 
pearing the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being 
scrupulously'  observed,  the  people  were  so  little  sen- 
sible of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  mandates 
of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence 
as  ever.  Such  was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma 
and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Spaniards  or  such  the 
veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confine- 
ment ;  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on  this  ascendant 
which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted 
him  not  only  to  visit  his  tetk  pies,  but  to  make  hunting 
excursions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spa- 
niards carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  (o  intiiruUate 
the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch- 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  powers 
which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name 
of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards,  whom  he 
judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons  of 
distinction,  whom  Montezuma  appoink:ed  to  attend 
them  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited 
most  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  soil  and  produc- 
tions, surveyed  with  particular  care  the  districts  which 
yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places  as 
proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured 
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to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  submitting  to 
the  Spanish  yoke.  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Monte- 
zuma, degraded  some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
empire,  whose  abilities  or  independent  spirit  excited 
his  jealousy,  and  substituted  in  their  place  persons 
less  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thing  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  secu- 
rity. He  wished  to  have  such  command  of  the  lake 
as  might  insure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  levity  or  dis- 
gust, the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him, 
and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This, 
too,  his  own  address,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently  en- 
tertained his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the 
European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened 
his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving  palaces  which  made 
their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded 
Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch 
part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
posited at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others 
in  cutting  dowu  and  preparing  timber.  With  their 
assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon  completed 
two  brigantines,  which  afforded  n  \^uo  "Amuse- 

ment to  the  monarch,  and  were  cori.  ed  by  Cottes 
as  a  certain  resource,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's 
tame  submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put 
it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged  Monte- 
zuma to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Castile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to 
subject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  so- 
vereign authority,  Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  as 
to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his 
empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them 
of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to 
expect  the  arrival  of  a  people  sprung  from  the  same 
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stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possei^sion  of 
the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the 
Spaniards  were  this  promised  race  ;  that  therefore  he 
recognised  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the 
Mexican  empire ;  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his 
feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.    While  uttering 
these  words,  Montezuma  discovered  how  deeply  he 
was  affected  in  making  such  a  sacrifice.    Tears  and 
groans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.  Overawed 
and  broken  as  his  spirit  was,  it  still  retained  such  a 
sense  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  which  pierces 
the  heart  of  prmces  when  constrained  to  resign  inde- 
;>endent  power.     The  first  mention  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion struck  the  assembly  dumb  with  astonishment. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sudden  murmur  of  sorrow, 
mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated  some  vio- 
lent eruption  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.   This  Cortes 
foresaw,  and  seasonably  interposed  to  prevent  it,  by 
declaring  that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  deprive 
Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  in- 
novation upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,    'x  his  assurance,  added  to  their  dread  of 
the  Spanish   power,   and  to   the  authority  of  their 
monarch's  example,  extorted  a  reluctant  consent  from 
the  assembly.    The  act  of  submission  and  homage 
was  executed  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  pleased  to  prescribe. 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied 
this  profession  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnifi- 
cent present  to  his  new  sovereign  ;  and  after  his  ex- 
ample, his  subjects  brought  in  very  liberal  contribu- 
tions. The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasure 
which  had  been  either  voluntarily  bestowed  upon 
them  at  difverent  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been 
extorted  from  his  people  under  various  pretexts  ;  and 
having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these, 
without  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious 
workmanship,  amounted  to  six  hundred  thou>iand 
vesos.    The  soldiers  were  impatient  to  have  it  divided, 
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and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A  fifth  of 
the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the 
king.  Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  sums  advanced  by  Yelasqnes, 
by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  towards  de- 
fraying theexpenseof  fitting  outtlie  armament,  were 
then  deducted.  The  remamder  was  divided  among 
the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many 
defalcations,  the  shareof  a  private  man didnotexceed 
a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum  fell  so  far  below  their 
sanguine  expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it 
with  scorn,  and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  that  it  required 
all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  exertion  ot' 
his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  uf 
the  army  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation* 
As  the  crown  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
equipment  or  success  of  the  armament,  it  was  not 
without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  treasure  purchased  by 
their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
general  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of 
Cortes's  favourites  had  secretly  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither 
paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as 

J>art  of  the  common  stock.  It  was,  however,  so  mani- 
estly  the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a 
large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable those  concealments  were  not  of  great  conse- 
quence. 
The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no 

Eroportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either 
y  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given  by  historians 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering 
the  productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times.  But 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  silver  were  not 
the  standards  by  which  the  worth  of  other  commo- 
iities  was  estimated.    They  were  altogether  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with 
wiiich  their  country  abounded.  What  gold  they  hud 
was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened 
into  a  pure  metallic  state.  The  utmost  effort  of  their 
labour  in  search  of  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried 
down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out 
the  grains  of  gold  which  subsided;  and  even  this 
simple  operation,  according  to  the  report  of  the  per« 
sons  whom  Cortes  appointed  to  survey  the  provinces 
where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they 
performed  very  unskilfully.  From  all  those  causes, 
the  whole  mass  of  gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans 
was  not  great  As  silver  is  rarely  found  pure,  and 
the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process 
for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  was  still  less  considerable.  Thus,  though  the 
Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  predominant  passion,  and 
though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhausted  his  treasures, 
in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product 
of  both,  which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the 
bullion  in  the  empire,  did  not  rise  in  value  above 
what  has  been  mentioned. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other 
matters,  with  respect  to  one  point  he  was  indexible. 
Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  the  importunate 
zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods,  and 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the 
proposition  with  horror.  Superstition,  among  the 
Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and  com- 
plete system,  that  its  institutions  naturally  took  fast 
hold  of  the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  America  were  easily  induced  to  relinquish  a 
few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  mode  of  worship,  which, 
however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  such  order 
and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest 
veneration.     Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffec- 
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tual  to  shake  the  constancy  of  Montezuma,  was  ko 
much  enraged  at  his  obstinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in 
the  grand  temple  by  force.  But  the  priests  taking 
arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding 
with  great  ardour  to  support  them,  Cortes*s  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  mduced  him  to  desist  from  his 
rash  attempt,  after  dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the 
shrines,  and  placing  in  their  stead  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  imprisonment  of  their  sovereign,  and  suf- 
fered the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a  struggle, 
began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to 
avenge  their  insulted  deities.  The  priests  and  leading 
men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Montezuma  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  cap- 
tive monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by 
violence,  he  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle  means. 
Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed, 
that  now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully 
accomplished,  the  gods  had  declared  their  will,  and 
the  people  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  empire. 
"With  this  he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable 
destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on  their  heads.  The 
tenor  of  this  unexpected  requisition,  as  well  as  the 
determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes 
no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  deep 
scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and  his  sub- 
jects. He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive 
more  advantage  from  a  seeming  compliance  with  the 
monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt 
to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied,  with  great 
composure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for 
returning  to  his  own  country ;  but  as  he  had  destroyed 
the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some  time  was  requi- 
site for  building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reason- 
able.   A  number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz 
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to  cut  down  timber,  and  some  Spanish  carpenters  were 
appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Cortes  flattered 
himself,  that  during  this  interval  he  might  either  find 
means  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such 
reinforcements  as  would  enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portocarrero 
and  Montejo  had  sailed  with  his  despatches  to  Spain ; 
and  he  daily  expected  their  return  with  a  confirmation 
of  his  authority  from  the  king.  Without  this,  his 
condition  was  insecure  and  precarious ;  and  after  all 
the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his 
doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  punishment  of 
a  traitor. 

While  he  remained  in  this  state  of  $;uspense,  anxious 
about  what  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
future,  and  by  the  late  declaration  of  Montezuma 
oppressed  with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican 
courier  arrived  with  an  account  of  some  ships  having 
appeared  on  the  coast.  Cortes  with  fond  credulity 
imagining  that  his  messengers  were  returned  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  and 
hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
companions,  who  received  them  with  transports  of 
mutual  gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. A  courier  from  Sandoval,  whom  Cortes 
had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  commanrf  at 
Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  ai.  jh* 
ment  was  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
and  instead  of  bringing  the  aid  which  they  expected, 
threatened  them  with  immediate  destruction. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velslsquez  to  this 
violent  measure  are  obvious.  From  the  circumstances 
of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect 
his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependance  upon  him. 
His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  opera- 
tions to  Cuba  strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was 
at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indiscretion  of 
the  officers  whom  Cortes  sent  to  Spain.  They,  from 
some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the 
contemporary  historians,    touched   at   the   island   of 
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orders  of  their 


111,  contrary  to  the  peremptory 
neral.     By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  learned 
that  Cortes   and    iiis  foUowera,  after   formally  re- 
nouncing  all  connexion  with  him,  had  established  an 
independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting^ 
the  king  to  confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority  ; 
but  he  obtained  particular  information  concerning  the 
opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable  presents  which 
Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting  prospects  of 
success  that  opened  to  his  view.    All  these  circum- 
stances excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in 
order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and 
to  wrest  from  him  his  usurped  authority  and  conquests^. 
Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a  good  title  to 
justify  such  an  attempt.    The  agent  whom  he  sent  to 
Spain  with  an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met 
with  a  most  favourable  reception  ;  and  from  the  spe- 
cimens which  ho  produced,  such  high  expectations 
were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain, 
that  V^elasquez  was  authorized  to  prosecute  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country,  and  appointed  governor  of  it 
during  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privilege.^) 
than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the 
time  of  Columbus.    Elated  by  this  distinguishing  mark 
of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes  not  only 
as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient 
to  the  royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his 
own  rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  by  force 
of  arms.     In  a  short  time  an  armament  was  com- 
pleted, consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  which  had  on 
board  fourscore  horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  soldiers, 
of  which  eighty  were  musketeers,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cross-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.    As  Velasquez's  experience  of  the 
fatal  consequence  of  committing  to  another  what  be 
ought  to  have  executed  himself,  had  not  rendered  him 
more  enterprising,  he  vested  the  command  of  this 
formidable  body,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  America,  merits  the  appellation  of  an  army, 
in  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to  seize 
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Cortes  and  his  principal  officeru,  to  send  them  pri< 
soners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  country  in  his  name. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  his 
men  without  opposition  near  §t.  Juan  de  Ulua.  Three 
soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent  to  search  for  mines  in 
that  district,  immediately  joined  him.  By  this  acci- 
dent he  not  only  received  information  concerning  the 
progress  and  situation  of  Cortes,  but  as  these  soldiers 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whose 
means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  some  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  But,  according  to  the  low 
cunning  of  deserters,  thev  framed  their  intelligence 
with  more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
agreeable,  than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true ;  and 
represented  the  situation  of  Cortes  to  be  so  desperate^ 
and  the  disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  general, 
as  increased  the  natural  confidence  and  presumption 
of  Narvaez.  His  first  operation,  however,  might  have 
taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial  accounts. 
Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to 
surrenner,  Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in 
that  service,  made  the  requisition  with  such  insolence, 
that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  spirit,  and  zealously 
attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying  with  his  de- 
mands, seized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  sent  them 
in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  tb<!;m,  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
friends,  and  condemniagf  the  severity  of  Sandoval, 
set  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well-timed 
clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he 
gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  such 
particulars  concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Nar- 
vaez, as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in 
its  full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half- 
naked  Indians,  no  match  for  him  in  war,  and  still 
more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the  field 
against  an  army  in  courage  and  martial  discipline 
equal  to  his  own,  in  number  far  superior,  acting  under 
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the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that 
Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resentment  of 
Velasquez,  than  attentive  to  the  honour  or  interest  of 
his  country,  had  begun  his  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
by  representing  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and 
outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  of  mjustice  in  invading  the  Mexican  em- 
pire  j  and  had  declared  that  his  chief  object  in  visiting 
the  country  was  to  punish  the  Spaniards  who  had 
committed  these  crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans 
from  oppression.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  same 
unfavourable  representations  of  his  character  and  ac- 
tions had  been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that 
Narvaez  had  found  means  to  assure  him,  that  as  the 
conduct  of  those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was 
highly  displeasing  to  the  king  his  master,  he  had  it  in 
charge  not  only  to  rescue  an  injured  monarch  from 
confinement,  but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with 
this  prospect  of  being  set  free  from  subjection  to 
strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  provinces  began 
openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez 
as  a  deliverer  no  less  able  than  willing  to  save  them. 
Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a  secret  intercourse  with 
the  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him  as  a 
person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards 
whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the  first  of  men. 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty which  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes. 
After  revolvmg  every  scheme  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  upon  that  which  in  execution  was  most  hazard- 
ous, but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most  beneficial  to 
himself  and  to  his  country  ;  and  with  the  decisive  in- 
trepidity suited  to  desperate  situations,  determined  to 
make  one  bold  eflbrt  for  victory  under  every  disad- 
vantage, rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and 
the  Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be 
terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been  not 
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only  indecent,  but  criminal,  to  have  marched  against 
his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  matters 
by  an  amicable  negotiation.  In  this  service  he  em- 
ployed Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose  character  the 
function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessed,  besides, 
such  prudence  and  address  as  qualtiicd  him  to  carry 
on  the  secret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes  placed  his 
chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected,  with  scorn,  every 
scheme  of  accommodation  that  Olmedo  proposed, 
and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  laying  violent 
hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He  met,  however, 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers 
of  Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters, 
and  presents  of  rings  and  chains  of  gold  either  from 
Cortes  or  his  officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  com- 
panions. Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  the  untractable  arrogance  of  Narvaez  ;  and» 
after  having  given  such  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific 
disposition  as  might  justify  his  recourse  to  other 
means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 

lie  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer 
of  distinguished  courage,  for  whom  the  Mexicans  had 
conceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect.  To  the  cus- 
tody of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great 
city,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and,  what 
was  still  of  greater  importance,  the  person  of  the  im- 
prisoned monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  employed  in 
concealing  from  Montezuma  the  real  cause  of  his 
march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that  the 
strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and 
fellow-subjects ;  and  that,  after  a  short  interview  with 
them,  they  would  depart  together,  and  return  to  their 
own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  reconcile 
what  he  now  heard  with  the  declarations  of  Narvaez, 
and  afraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quietly  in  the 
Spanish  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  friendshio 
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with  Alvanula  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained 
with  him.  Cortes,  with  seeming  confidence  in  this 
promise,  but  relying  principally  upon  the  injunctions 
which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard  his  prisoner 
with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  IVom 
Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz, 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  iilty  men.  As  he 
hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tions, his  troops  were  not  encumbered  either  with 
baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely 
the  in.pression  which  the  enemy  might  make  with 
their  cavalry,  he  had  provided  against  this  danger 
with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  which  distinguish 
a  great  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  In- 
dians in  the  province  of  Chinantla  used  spears  of  ex- 
traordinary length  and  force,  he  armed  his  soldiers 
with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and 
compact  arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable 
weapon,  the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invented  for 
defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  hrm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced 
towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  pos- 
session. During  his  march,  he  made  repeated  at- 
tempts towards  some  accommodation  with  his  op- 
ponent, and  the  intercourse  which  this  occasioned 
between  the  two  parties  proved  of  no  small  advantage 
to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
some  of  Narvaez's  officers  by  liberal  presents,  of 
softening  others  by  a  semblance  of  moderation,  and  of 
dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their 
share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  tliey  displayed  with  military 
ostentation,  rsiarvaei  and  a  little  junto  of  his  crea- 
tu.'es  excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  towards  an  ac- 
commodation with  their  countrymen.  This  discovery 
of  the  inclination  of  his  troops  irritated  the  violent 
temper  of  Narvaez  almost  to  madness.  In  a  transport 
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of  rage,  he  set  a  pries  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and 
of  his  principal  officers ;  and  having  learned  that  he 
was  now  advanced  within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with 
his  small  body  of  men,  he  considered  this  as  an  insult 
which  merited  immediate  chastisement,  and  marched 
out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  ex- 
perience  than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight  an  enemy  so 
?ar  superior  in  number,  and  so  much  better  appointed. 
Having  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  with- 
out concern,  and  disregarded  this  vain  bravado.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  and  the 
rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The 
fcilowers  of  Narvaez  murmured  so  much  at  being 
thus  fruitle^^sly  exposed,  that  their  general  permitted 
them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged 
Cortes  to  form  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  at  onco 
to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed,  that  his  hudv 
veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which 
continued  to  fall,  without  a  single  tent  or  any  shelter 
whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far  from  repining 
at  hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 
that  they  were  still  fresh  and  alert  for  service.  He 
foresaw  that  the  enemy  would  naturally  give  them- 
selves up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  and  that,  judg- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  eflfeminacy, 
they  would  deem  themselves  perfectly  secure  at  a 
season  so  unHt  for  action.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  sur 
prise  and  terror  of  this  unexpected  attack  might  more 
than  compensate  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers.  He 
divided  his  little  army  into  three  parties.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  he  placed  Sandoval ;  intrusting  this  gallant 
officer  with  the  important  service  of  seizing  the  ene^ 
my's  artillery,  which  was  planted  before  the  principal 
tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  hia 
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head-quarters.  Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the 
second,  with  orders  to  assault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,*  which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of 
reserve,  and  to  support  the  other  two  as  there  should 
be  occasion.  Having  passed  the  river  de  Canoas, 
which  was  much  swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins, 
they  advanced  in  profound  silence,  without  beat  of 
drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument :  each 
roan  armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger^  and  his 
Chinantlan  spear.  Narvaez,  remiss  in  proportion  to 
his  security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  watch 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good 
cause  to  dread.  One  of  these  was  seized  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  his 
escape,  and  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  preci- 
pitation of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of 
the  enemy's  approach,  that  there  was  full  leisure  to 
have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But  through  the 
arrogance  and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important 
interval  was  lost.  He  imputed  this  alarm  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with  derision 
the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to 
his  own.  The  shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on 
to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last  that  the  danger 
which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  was  such,  that  only  one  cannon  could 
be  fired  before  Sandoval's  party  closed  with  the  enemy, 
drove  them  irom  their  guns,  and  began  to  force  their 
way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  less 
brave  in  action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed 
himself  in  haste,  and  by  his  voice  and  example  ani- 
mated his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  to 
sustain  his  companions ;  and  Cortes  himself,  rushing 
to  the  front,  conducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the 
attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this  small  body 
pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they 
presented  with  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition before  it.      They  had  now  reached  the  gate, 
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and  were  struggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier 
having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was 
covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the 
first  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a 
spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down 
the  steps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in  fetters.  I'he  cry 
of  victory  resounded  among  the  troops  of  Cortes. 
Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  their  leader  now 
maintained  the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to  surren- 
der. Among  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers,  stationed 
in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  against  them. 
Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights 
gleaming  through  the  obscurity  of  night,  which, 
though  proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  shining 
insects  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands 
of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the 
attack.  After  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers  com- 
pelled their  ofHcers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning 
all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to 
their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as 
it  was  gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two 
soldiers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
officers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  adverse  fac- 
tion.    Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like  ene- 
mies, but  as  countrymen   and   friends,  and  oftered 
either  to  send  them  back  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take 
them  into  his  service,  as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on 
equal  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.    This  latter  pro- 
position, seconded    by  a  seasonable  distribution   of 
some  presents  from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of 
more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to  the  romantic 
expectations  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in 
this  service,  that  ul!,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  ex- 
cepted, closed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general, 
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whose  recent  success  had  given  them  such  a  striking 
proof  of  his  abilities  for  command. 

In  one  point,  especially,  the  prudent  conduct  and 
good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  conspicuous.  If, 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began  his 
march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy 
issue,  even  this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too 
late  to  have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in 
Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Nar- 
vaez,  a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  taken  arms,  and  having  seized  and  destroyed 
the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them, 
and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  to  ashes  their  maga- 
zine of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  such 
fury,  that  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended 
themselves  with  undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either 
be  soon  cut  off  by  famine,  or  sink  under  the  multitude 
of  their  enemies.  This  revolt  was  excited  by  motives 
which  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered 
themselves,  that  the  long-expected  opportunity  ot 
restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating 
their  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers, 
was  at  length  arrived ;  that  while  the  forces  of  their 
oppressors  were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party 
turned  against  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  held, 
and  schemes  formed  with  this  intention.  The  Spa- 
niards in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own  feebleness, 
suspected  and  dreaded  those  machinations.  Alvarado, 
though  a  gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that  extent 
of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  which  Cortes 
had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  weakness  or  of  their  own  strength.  Alva- 
rado knew  no  mode  of  supporting  his  authority  but 
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waited  the  return  of  one  oi  their  solemn  festivals, 
when  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire  were  dancing, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple  ; 
he  seized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and,  allured 
partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in 
nonour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of  cut- 
ting oft'  at  once  the  authors  of  that  conspiracy  which 
he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  arid  unsus- 
picious of  any  danger,  and  massacred  a  great  number, 
none  escaping  but  such  as  made  their  way  over  the 
battlements  of  the  temple.  An  action  so  cruel  and 
treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole 
empire)  with  indignation  and  rage.  All  called  aloud 
for  vengeance  ;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their 
monarch,  whose  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  of  their  own  danger  in  assaulting  an  enemy  who 
had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they  com- 
mitted all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  re- 
ceived an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  as  to 
admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  set  out 
instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  from  Zem- 
poalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced 
thither.  At  Tlascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand 
chosen  warriors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  territories, 
he  found  that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was  not 
confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants 
had  deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  ;  and 
the  horror  with  which  the  people  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  him,  discovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy, 
that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as 
the  enmity  of  tiie  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  war,  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  take  the  proper  measures,  either  for  their  own 
fiafety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Unin- 
structed  by  their  former  error  in  admitting  a  fonnidable 
enemy  into  their  capital,  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have  en- 
closed Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectually 
fstopped  the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  him 
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to  march  into  the  ciiy  without  molestation,  and  to  take 
quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  his 
soldiers  received  their  companions  cannot  be  expressed. 
Both  parties  were  so  much  elated,  the  one  with  their 
seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with  the  great 
exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  this  intoxica- 
tion of  success  seems  to  have  reached  Cortes  himself, 
and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither  with  his 
usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected 
to  visit  Montezuma,  but  imbittered  the  insult  by  ex- 
pressions full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince 
and  his  people.  The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  the 
command  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible,  that  he 
might  assume  a  higher  tone  and  lay  aside  the  mask 
of  moderation  under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
his  designs.  Some  Mexicans,  who  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  heard  the  contemptuous  words 
which  Cortes  uttered,  and  reporting  them  to  their 
countrymen,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They  were 
now  convinced  that  the  intentions. of  the  general  were 
equally  bloody  with  those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his 
original  purpose  in  visiting  their  country  had  not  been, 
as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  of  their  sove- 
reign, but  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  dominions. 
They  resumed  their  arms  with  the  additional  fury 
which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked  a  considerable 
body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the 
great  square  in  which  the  public  market  was  held, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss.  Im- 
boldened  by  this  success,  and  delighted  to  find  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced 
next  day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  assault 
the  Spaniards  in  their  own  quarters.  Their  number 
was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  still 
more  so.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  against  their 
numerous  battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow 
streets,  swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge: 
though  every  blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with 
moriai  effect  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetuositjr 
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of  the  assault  did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed  for 
ward  to  occupy  the  p!aces  of  the  slain,  and  meeting 
with  the  same  fate,  were  succeeded  by  others  no  less 
intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  Cortes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the 
disciplined  valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  defend  the  fortifications  that  surrounded  the  post 
where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into  which  the 
enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing 
their  way. 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  ferocity 
of  a  people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  yoke,  and  had  continued  so  long  passive  under  it. 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the 
Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compliance  with  their  national 
custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities  with  the  setting  sun, 
he  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day,  with  such 
considerable  force,  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation* 

Cortes  conducted,  in  person,  the  troops  destined  for 
this  important  service.  Every  invention  known  in  the 
European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  precaution  sug- 
gested  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode 
of  fighting,  were  employed  to  insure  success.  But  he 
found  an  enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppose 
him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  aug- 
mented  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually 
from  the  country,  and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree 
abated.  They  were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamed  by 
the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence 
of  their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their 
gods,  and  in  presence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  though  vast  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt, 
the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaughter,  and  harassed 
by  multitudes  which  successively  relieved  each  other, 
were  obliged  at  length  to  retire,  with  the  mortificatioa 
of  having  accomplished  nothing  so  decisive  as  to  com« 
pensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having  twelve  soldiers 
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killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sally, 
made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more  effectual,  and 
in  it  the  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither 
maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  an  hostile 
city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent 
danger.  One  resource  still  remained,  to  try  what 
eifect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to 
soothe  or  overawe  his  subjects.  W  hen  the  Mexicans 
approached  next  morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that 
unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his 
people,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to  appear  on 
solemn  occasions.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost 
to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropped  from  their 
hands,  every  tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed  their  heads, 
and  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Mon- 
tezuma addressed  them  with  every  argument  that 
could  mitigate  their  lage,  or  persuade  them  to  cease 
from  hostilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a 
sullen  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the 
ranks ;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and  threats ;  and 
the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above 
every  restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows 
and  volleys  of  stones  poured  in  so  violently  upon  the 
ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to 
cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lift 
them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy 
monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  temple  struck 
him  to  the  ground.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans 
were  so  much  astonished,  that,  with  a  transition  not 
uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  remorse  suc- 
ceeded to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the 
vesgeance  of  Heaven  were  uursuing  the  crime  which 
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they  had  committed.  The  Spaniards  without  moles- 
tation carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and 
Cortes  hastened  thither  to  console  him  under  his  mis- 
fortune. But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived 
how  low  he  was  sunk,  and  the  haughty  spirit,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinct,  returning,  he 
scorned  to  survive  this  last  humiliation.  In  a  transport 
of  rage  he  tore  tlie  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and 
refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment, 
that  he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with 
disdain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  lost 
all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a 
retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.    But  a  sudden 
motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts. 
They  took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great 
temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and 
placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not 
a  Spaniard  could  stir  without  being  exposed  to  their 
missile  weapons.     From  this  post  it  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  them  at  any  risk ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with 
a  numerous  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered 
to  make  the  attack.     But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant 
ofHcer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustomed  to  con- 
quer, and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  was  thrice  repulsed.     Cortes,  sensible 
that  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  safety  of  his  army 
depended  on  the  success  of  this  assault,  ordered  a 
buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage 
It  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rushed  with  his  drawn 
sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants.     Encou- 
raged by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards 
returned  to  the  charge  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  ani- 
mated his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved 
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to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
author  of  all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their 
country.  They  approached  him  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture, as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  seizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  towards  the 
battlements,  over  which  they  threw  themselves  head- 
long, in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength 
and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their  grasp,  and  the 
gallant  youths  perished  in  this  generous  though  un- 
successful attempt  to  save  their  country.  As  soon  as 
the  Spaniards  became  masters  of  the  tower,  they  set 
fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  molestation,  continued 
the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans 
were  so  much  astonished  at  the  last  effort  of  the 
Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks, 
endeavoured,  by  barricading  the  streets,  and  breaking 
down  the  causeways,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  starve 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first 
point  to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his  followers 
was,  whether  they  should  march  out  open  in  the  face 
of  day,  or  whe-her  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  se- 
cretly in  the  night  1  The  latter  was  preferred,  and 
they  began  to  move,  towards  midnight,  in  three  divi- 
sions. Sandoval  led  the  van ;  Pedro  Alvarado  and 
Velasquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and 
Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans 
of  distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  port- 
able bridge  of  timber,  intended  to  be  laid  over  the 
breaches  in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in  pro- 
found silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Ta- 
cuba,  because  it  was  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and, 
lying  most  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlascala 
and  the  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the 
Mexicans!.    They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  with- 
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out  molestation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undis- 
covered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only 
watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable  at- 
tack. While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing 
their  bridge  in  the  oreach,  and  occupied  m  conduct, 
ing  their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  with  a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike 
instruments,  and  a  general  shout  from  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake  was  covered  with 
canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones 
poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter  ;  the  Mexi- 
cans rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  fearless  im- 
petuosity, as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be 
avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the 
wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery,  was 
wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accident, 
the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  towards 
the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in 
on  every  side,  and  though  they  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet,  crowded  together  as 
they  were  on  a  narrow  causeway,  their  discipline  and 
military  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obscurity 
of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  their  fire-arms,  or  the  superiority  of  their  other 
weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  so 
eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their 
oppressors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough  to 
annoy  them  in  person,  impatient  of  the  delay,  pressed 
forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their  country- 
men in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh 
warriors  instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell. 
The  Spaniards,  weary  with  slaughter,  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon 
them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confu- 
sion was  universal ;  horse  and  foot,  officers  and  sol- 
diers, friends  and  enemieS:  were  mingled  together; 
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and  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could 
hardly  distinguish  from  what  hand  the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a 
few  horse,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining 
breaches  ic  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  service, 
to  assist  his  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in 
the  efforts  requisite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  paiJ  of 
his  soldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemVi  1  ut 
found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
their  aggressors,  or  perishing  in  the  lake  ;  and  heard 
the  piteous  lamentations  of  others,  whom  the  Mexi- 
cans, having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who 
had  escaped  assembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when  the 
morning  dawned,  and  discovered  to  the  view  of  Cortes 
his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
number,  the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  co- 
vered with  \  ( unds,  the  thoughts  of  what  they  had 
suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  many  faithful 
friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that 
night  of  sorrow,  pierced  his  soul  with  such  anguish, 
that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and  issuing 
some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears 
trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  general, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction 
perished,  and  among  these  Vela  ric:;  ilp  Leon,  who, 
having  forsake  v  the  party  of  his  V;v!?rj  •.  '!,«  goven  .n 
of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  o.  '  .  .  ^mpunions,  was, 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  his  superior  merit,  re- 
spected by  them  as  the  second  person  in  the  army. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  lost ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand 
Tlascalans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion 
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of  the  treasure  which  they  had  amassed  was  saved. 
This,  which  had  been  always  their  chief  object,  proved 
a  great  cause  of  their  calamity ;  for  many  of  the 
soldiers,  having  so  overloaded  themselves  with  bars  uf 
gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  action,  and  retarded 
their  flight,  fell,  ignominiously,  the  victims  of  their 
own  inconsiderate  avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters, 
it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that  Aguilar  and 
Marina,  whose  function  as  interpreters  was  of  such 
essential  importance,  had  made  their  escape. 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter  for 
his  wearied  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them 
on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take 
arms,  he  could  not  contmue  in  his  present  station. 
He  directed  his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  a  d 
having  fortunately  discovered  a  temple  situated  on  an 
eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  There  he  found  not 
only  the  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was 
no  less  wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ; 
and  though  the  enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks 
throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  making  any  impression.  During  this 
time  Cortes  was  engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his 
officers,  concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to 
take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake.  Tlascala,  the  only  place  where  the^^ 
could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception,  lay  about  sixty- 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexico ;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before 
they  could,  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A 
Tlascalan  soldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide,  and 
conducted  them  through  a  country,  in  some  places 
marshy,  in  others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-cultivated 
and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for  six  days  with 
little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numerous 
bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  some- 
times harassing  them  at  a  distance  with  their  missile 
weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in 
front  and  rear  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they 
now  knew  that  they  were  not  invincible. 
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On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  not 
far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlascala. 
Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance  towards  it, 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  the  rear ; 
and,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied 
their  hostilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  ex- 
claimed  with  exultation,  '  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the 
place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due 
to  your  crimes.'     The  meaning  of  this  threat  the 
Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  before  them.    There  a  spa- 
cious valley  opened  to  their  view  covered  with  a  vast 
army,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    The 
Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops  they 
harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assembled 
their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  and 
marching  alone  the  road  which  led  directly  to  Tlas- 
cala, posted  it  m  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  which 
they  knew  Cortes  must  pass.     At  the  sight  of  this  in- 
credible multitude,  which  they  could  survey  at  once 
from  the  rising  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished, 
and  even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.     But  Cortes, 
without  allowing   leisure   for  their  fears  to  acquire 
strength  by  reflection,  after  warning  them  briefly  that 
no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die, 
led  them  instantly  to  the   charge.    The  Mexicans 
waited  their  approach  with  unusual  fortitude.     Such, 
however,  was  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  discipline 
and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body  was 
irresistible  ;  and  whichever  way  its  force  was  directed, 
it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous  batta- 
lions.    But  while  these  gave  way  in  one  quarter,  new 
combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Spaniards, 
though  successful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  sink 
under  those  repeated  eflurts,  without  seeing  any  end 
to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.     At  that  time 
Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire, 
whicn  was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  ad- 
vancing ;  and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard, 
that  on  the  fate  of  it  lU^pended  the  event  of  every 
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battle,  he  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers, 
whose  horses  were  still  capable  of  service,  and  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  pushed  forwards  towards  the 
standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  bore  down  every 
thing  before  it.  A  chosen  body  of  nobles,  w  ho  guarded 
the  standard,  made  some  resistance,  but  were  soon 
broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  wounded 
the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  Spanish  officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial  standard.  'J'he 
moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  to- 
wards which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  an 
universal  panic  struck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the 
bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dissolved, 
every  ensign  was  lowe-ed,  each  soldier  threw  away  his 
weapons,  and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  moun- 
tains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  them  far, 
returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were 
so  valuable  as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth 
which  they  had  lost  in  Mexico  ;  for  in  the  enemy's 
army  were  moat  of  their  principal  warriors,  dressed  out 
in  their  richest  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  march- 
ing to  assurrd  victory.  Next  day,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  entered  the  Tlascalan  territories. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was 
now  absolutely  necessary  ;  not  only  that  the  Spaniards 
might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their  wounds,  which 
had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  succession 
of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During  this,  Cortes  learned 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only  Spa- 
niards who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity. 
A  considerable  detachment  which  was  marching 
from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital  had  been  cut  oH 
by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller  party,  returning 
from  Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the 
Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the  garrison,  had  been  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture 
when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance, 
such  losses  were  deeply   felt.     The  schemes  whiih 
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Cortes  was  meditating  rendered  them  peculiarly 
afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many 
of  his  own  followers,  considered  the  disasters  which 
had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily 
to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  un- 
equal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for  perseverance  as 
for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was 
not  only  safe,  but  had  remained  unmolested.  The 
Tlascalans  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On 
their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  anH  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  C  •  .j 
depended  for  powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  cojn- 
mand  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal  in  numb.^r  tc  tiiat 
with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the  centre  ot 
the  empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital ; 
so  that  with  the  benefit  of  greater  experience,  as  well 
as  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
despair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chiefs 
with  such  attention,  and  distributed  among  them  so 
liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he  was  se- 
cure of  obtaining  whatever  he  should  require  of  the 
republic.  He  drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  stores  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with 
four  ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Ja- 
maica, to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchase  horses, 
gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  ot 
Mexico  unless  he  could  secure  the  command  of  the 
lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  ot 
Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  so 
as  they  might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be 
put  together,  and  launched  when  he  stood  in  need  of 
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those  necessary  steps  towards  the  execution  of  his 
measures,  an  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  where  it  was 
least  expected,  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army. 
Many  of  Narvaez's  followers  were  planters  rather 
than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New 
Spain  with  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements, 
but  with  little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  war.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur 
and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradually  more  audacious, 
they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonstrance  to  their  gene- 
ral against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful 
empire  with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required 
him  to  lead  them  back  directly  to  Cuba.  Though 
Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  command,  em- 
ployed arguments,  entreaties,  and  presents,  to  convince 
or  to  soothe  them  ;  though  his  own  soldiers,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  seconded  his 
endeavours  ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and 
deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  he  could 
effect  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer  their  depar- 
*ture  for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 
That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leisure  to 
brood  over  the  causes  of  their  disaffection,  he  re- 
solved instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action. 
He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of  lepeaca  for  the 
outrage  which  they  had  comn)itted,  and  as  the  de- 
tachment which  they  had  cutoff  happened  to  be  com- 
posed mostly  of  soldiers  wiio  had  served  under 
Narvaez,  their  companions,  from  the  desire  of  ven- 
{Zeance,  engaged  the  more  willingly  in  this  war.  He 
took  the  command  in  person,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Tlascalaus,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province  to 
subjection.  During  several  months,  while  he  waited 
fhf  the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition  which  he 
expected,  and   was  carrying  on  hi'*  prcpp.  atious  for 
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constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  con- 
stantly employed  in  various  expeditions  against  the 
adjacent  provinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with 
an  uniform  tenor  of  success.  By  these,  his  men  be- 
came again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their 
wonted  sense  of  superiority;  the  Mexican  power  was 
weakened  ;  the  Tlascalan  warriors  acquired  the  habit 
of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic,  delighted  to  see  their  country 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  people  around  them, 
and  astonished  every  day  with  fresh  discoveries  of  the 
irresistible  prowess  of  their  allies,  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however, 
though  the  most  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the 
situation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make,  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes ;  and 
yet  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  from  the  return 
of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit 
aid,  was  both  distant  and  uncertain.  But  what 
neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  pro- 
cured, he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen 
incidents.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty, havmg  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with  new 
instructions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores, 
the  officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command 
on  the  coast  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour 
of  Vera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  and  easily  persuaded 
the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  more  able 
leader  than  him  who  they  were  destined  to  join. 
Soun  after,  throe  ships  of  more  considerable  force 
came  into  the  harbour  separately.  These  belonged 
to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Francisco  de  Ciaray, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  the 
rage  of  discovery  and  conquest  which  animated  every 
Spaniard  settled  in  America,  had  long  aimed  at  in- 
truding into  some  district  of  ^^ew  Spam^  and  dividing 
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with  Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  that  em- 
pire to  the  crown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly 
made  their  attempt  on  the  northern  provinces,  vthere 
the  country  was  poor,  and  the  people  fierce  and  war- 
like ;  and  after  a  cruel  succession  of  disasters,  famine 
compelled  them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  fidelity  was  not  proof  against  the  splendid  hopes 
and  promises  which  had  seduced  other  adventurers, 
and,  as  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious  in 
New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the  master 
whom  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under 
Cortes.  Nor  was  it  America  alone  that  furnished 
such  unexpected  aid ;  a  ship  arrived  from  Spain, 
freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  military 
stores,  in  hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country, 
the  fame  of  whose  opulence  began  to  spread  over 
Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  cargo  which  to 
him  was  invaluable,  and  the  crew,  following  the  gene- 
ral example,  joined  him  at  Tlascala. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes 
was  augmented  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and 
twenty  horses.  The  first  effect  of  this  junction  with 
his  new  followers  was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  such 
ofNarvaez's  soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in 
his  service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mustered 
five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which  fourscore 
were  armed  with  musquets  or  cross-bows,  forty  horse- 
men, and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces.  At  the  head  of 
these,  accompanied  by  ten  thousand  TIascalans  and 
other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march  to- 
wards Mexico,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1520,  six 
months  after  his  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city. 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared 
to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the 
Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of  electing  the 
emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother 
Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate 
rumii^  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
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gain  tlieir  suffrages,  although  he  had  been  less  dis- 
tinguished for  courage  and  capacity.  As,  from  tha 
vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed 
the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  pro- 
vide against  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new 
fortifications  as  the  skill  of  his  subjects  was  capable  of 
erecting.  Besides  filling  his  magazines  with  the  usual 
weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears 
headed  with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  Pie  sum- 
moned the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to 
take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  he  promised 
them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  imposed.  But  what  he  laboured  with  the 
greatest  earnesiness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  friendship 
of  the  Tlascalans,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  that 
people  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  men,  who  were 
not  only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, but  who  would  not  fail  to  subject  them  at  last 
to  the  same  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately 
lending  their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.  These  re- 
presentations, no  less  striking  than  well-founded,  were 
urged  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that  it  required 
all  the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a 
dangerous  impression. 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of 
defence,  with  a  degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an 
American,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the  small-pox. 
This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain 
with  fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  ot 
the  globe  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Europeans, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  calamities 
brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  stead 
the  Mexicans  raised  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  such 
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high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  thi<) 
dangerous  crisis  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called 
him  to  the  supreme  command. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
in  1521,  he  discovered  various  preparations  to  obstruct 
his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with 
little  difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezeuco,  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  de- 
termined to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most 
proper  station  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as 
for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to 
render  his  residence  there  more  secure,  he  deposed 
the  cazique  or  chief  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  com- 
munity, under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and 
substituted  in  his  place  a  person  whom  a  faction  of  the 
nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity. 
Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and 
his  adherents  served  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable 
fidelity. 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigantines 
advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers 
and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in 
assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  for- 
tunately to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he  had  not  yet 
received  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from 
Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
directly  against  the  capital.  Three  months  elapsed 
before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finished, 
and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the 
success  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to  Cortes. 
He  attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated 
around  the  lake ;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power 
was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operations,  he  either  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or 
.educed  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means. 
Most  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally 
the  capitals  of  small  independent  states ;  and  some  of 
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them,  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of 
their  new  masters.  Cortes,  having  early  observed 
symptoms  of  their  disaffection,  availed  iiimself  of  this 
knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship. 
By  offering  with  confidence  to  deliver  them  from  the 
odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
promises  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would 
unite  with  him  against  their  oppressors,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  of  several  considerable  districts,  not  only 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign, 
but  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and 
to  strengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guati- 
mozin,  on  the  first  appearance  of  defection  among  his 
subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to 
punish  their  revolt;  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the 
spirit  continued  to  spread.  The  Spaniards  gradually 
acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cortes  arming  against  his  empire  those  very  hands 
which  ought  to  have  been  active  in  its  defence ;  and 
ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  own  subjects. 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gra- 
dually circumscribing  the  Mexican  power  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it  seemed 
neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes 
were  well  nigh  defeated  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  un> 
expected  than  dangerous.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez 
had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  compa- 
nions of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  measures 
with  the  same  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occasion  that 
required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  ot 
patience,  their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ;  and  now,  on  a 
near  view  of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting 
to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible  as  Mexico,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  army,  the  lesolution  even  ot 
those  among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when 
ko  >v!>g  d'^^'^rted  b*'  their  associates  be^^an  to  fail^ 
Their  fears  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier- 
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like  discussions  concerning  the   propriety   of   their 
general's  measures,  and  the  improbability  of  their 
success.     From  these  they  proceeded  to  censure  and 
invectives,  and  at  last  bejjan  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they 
deemed  their  commander   to  be   totally   negligent. 
Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
trioruing,  and  strongly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully 
fomented   this    growing   spirit  of  disaffection.      His 
quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  malcontents, 
where,  after  many  consultations,  they  could  discover 
no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by 
assassinating  him  and  his  most  considerable  officers, 
and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures 
more  consistent  with  the  general  security.     The  hour 
for  perpetrating  the  crime,  tlie  persons  whom  they 
destined  as  victims,  the  officers  to  succeed  them  in 
command,   were   all   named  ;    and  the  conspirators 
signed  an  association,  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
with  most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.     But  on 
the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes'a 
ancient  followers,   who  had  been   seduced  into  the 
conspiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  thf  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror  at  his  own 
treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed 
to  him  all  that   he  knew.     Cortes,  though  deeply 
alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what  conduct  was  proper 
in  a  situation  so  critical.     He  repaired  instantly  to 
Villefagna's  quarters,   accompanied   by  some  of  his 
most  trusty  officers.     The  astonishment  and  confusion 
of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anticipated  the 
confession  of  his  guilt.     Cortes,  while  his  attendanto 
seized  the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a  paper 
containing  the  association,  signed  by  the  conspirators. 
Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  defection  extended,  he 
retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled 
him  with  surprise  and  sorrow,     iiut  aware  how  daa- 
gerous  a  strict  scrutiny  might  prove  at  such  a  juncture, 
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he  confined  his  judicial  inquirien  to  Villefagna  alone. 
As  the  proofs  of  hi^  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  con- 
demned after  a  short  trial,  and  next  morning  he  was 
seen  hanging  before  the  door  of  the  house  in  whicli  he 
had  lodged.     Cortes  called  his  troops  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the 
conspirators,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an  appearance 
of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  circumstances  of  this  dark  transaction, 
as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  suddenly  torn  and 
swallowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  ac- 
count of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed 
such  constancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices.   This  artful  declaration  restored  tranquillity  to 
many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoice, 
with  consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection  ; 
and  by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to 
observe,  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected  ; 
while  they,  flattering  them;  t  'ves  that  their  past  crime 
was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any  suspicion  of 
it,  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service. 
Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
what   had   happened ;    and,   as  the  most    effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  spirit, 
he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to 
action.     Fortunately  a  proper  occasion  for  this  oc- 
curred without  his  seeming  to  court  it.     He  received 
intelligence  that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigan- 
tines  were  at  length  completely  finished,  and  waited 
only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduct  them  to 
I'ezeuco.     The  command  of  this  convoy,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and 
two  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the 
vigilance,  activity,  and  courage,  which  he  manifested 
on  every  occasion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence, 
and  in  the    estimation  of  his    fellow-soldiers.     The 
service  was  no  less   singular  than  important;    the 
beams,  the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails. 
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the  iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  article;: 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  thirteen  brigantines 
were  to  be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were  unac 
quainted  with  the  ministry  of  domestic  animals,  oi 
the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour. 
The  Tlascalans  furnished  eight  thousand  Tamenes, 
an  inferior  order  of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to 
carry  the  materials  on  their  shoulders,  and  appointed 
^'teen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.  Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  pro- 
gress with  great  propriety,  and  had  the  glory  of  con- 
ducting safely  to  Tezeuco  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
future  operations  of  his  countrymen  depended. 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  mo- 
ment. Four  ships  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  liis- 
paniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty  horses,  two 
battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  am- 
munition and  arms.  Elevated  with  observing  that 
all  his  preparatory  schemes,  either  for  recruiting  his 
own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had 
now  produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to 
begin  the  siege  in  form,  hastened  the  launching  of 
the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this  he  had  employed 
a  vast  number  of  Indians,  for  two  months,  in  deepening 
the  small  rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the 
lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in 
length  ;  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  in- 
tentions, as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them,  endeavoured  frequently  to  interrupt  the  la- 
bourers, or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work  was  at 
last  completed.  On  the  28th  of  April  all  the  Spanish 
troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  with  ex- 
traordinary military  pomp,  rendered  more  solemn  by 
the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion,  the 
brigantines  were  launched.  As  they  fell  down  the 
canal  in  order,  father  Olmedo  blessed  them,  and 
gave  each  its  name.  Every  eye  followed  ihem  with 
wonder  and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake,  when 
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they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  bore  away  before  the 
wind.  A  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised  ;  all  ad- 
miring that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means 
so  extraordinary  that  their  success  almost  exceeded 
belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet,  without 
the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set 
the  Spanish  power  and  arms  at  defiance. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three 
different  quarters ;  from  Tepeaca  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  west,  and  from  Cuyocan 
towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated  on 
the  principal  causeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and 
intended  for  their  defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval 
to  command  in  the  ^rst,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the 
second,  and  Christoval  de  Olid  in  the  third;  allotting 
to  each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  to- 
gether with  an  equal  division  of  Spaniards,  who,  by 
the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounted 
now  to  eighty-six  horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  foot  soldiers;  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets  or  cross-bows. 
The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering 
cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces.  He  reserved  for 
himself,  as  the  station  of  greatest  importance  and 
danger,  the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed 
with  one  of  his  small  cannon,  and  manned  with 
twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts 
assigned  them,  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  JVIexicans  had  erected  for  con- 
veying water  into  the  capital,  and  by  the  distress  to 
which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  calamities  which  they  were  destined  to  suffer. 
Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which  they 
were  ordered  to  take  posses^sion  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants, who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  capital, 
where  Guatimozin  had  collected  the  chief  force  ot 
his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a 
successful  stand  against  the  formidable  enemies  who 
were  approaching  to  assault  him. 
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The  first  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  biigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whosipj^era- 
tioas  they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  GuatimozipVli^ing 
to  supply  by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  forqe;<  as- 
sembled such  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the 
face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead 
calm,  could  scarcely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as 
the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  suddenly  sprung  up ; 
in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  brigantines, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  op- 
ponents, overset  many  canoes,  and  dissipated  the 
whole  armament  with  such  slaughter  as  convinced 
the  Mexicans,  that  the  progress  of  the  Europeans  in 
knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  superiority  greater 
on  this  new  element  than  they  had  hitherto  found  it 
by  land. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  the 
lake,  and  the  brigantines  not  only  preserved  a  com- 
munication between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different 
stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on 
each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards the  city.  Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  in 
three  divisions,  appointing  one  to  cover  each  of  the 
stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on 
against  the  city,  with  orders  to  second  the  operations 
of  the  officer  who  commanded  there.  From  all  the 
three  stations  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
city  with  equal  vigour  ;  but  in  a  manner  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  conduct  of  sieges  in  regular  war,  that 
he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appear  no  less  im- 
proper than  singular,  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
his  situation.  Each  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the 
barricades  which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  the 
causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches 
which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals  where 
the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to 
penetrate   into  the  heart  of  the  city,   in    hopes  of 
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obtaining  some  decisive  advantage,  which  might 
force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and  terminate  the  war 
at  once  ;  but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual, 
the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former 
quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in  some 
measure,  continually  renewed ;  the  Mexicans  re- 
pairing in  the  night  what  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed 
through  the  day,  and  recovering  the  posts  from  which 
they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity  prescribed  this 
slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  number 
of  his  troops  was  so  small,  that  Cortes  durst  not,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a 
city  where  he  might  be  surrounded  and  annoyed  by 
such  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the  ill-judged  confi- 
dence with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  From 
these  considerations  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a 
month  after  tlie  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which 
he  had  adopted.  The  Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence, 
displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land, 
on  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict 
succeeded  to  another.  Several  Spaniards  were  killed, 
more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which  were  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of  tlie  season,  the  pe- 
riodical rains  being  now  set  in  with  their  usual  vio- 
lence. 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and 
difficulties  of  the  siege,  Cortes  determined  to  make 
one  great  efl'ort  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  before  he 
relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed, 
and  liad  recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With 
this  view,  he  sent  instructions  to  Alvarado  and  San- 
doval to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  <?eneral  as- 
sault, and  took  the  command  in  person  of  that  posted 
on  the  causeway  of  Cuvocan.  Animated  by  his  pre* 
eence,  and  the  expectation  of  sonic  decisive  event,  the 
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Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity. 
They  broke  through  one  barricade  after  another, 
forced  their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  city,  gained  ground  incessantly,  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents. 
Cortes,  though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  iiis  pro- 
gress, did  not  forget  that  he  might  still  find  it  neces- 
sary to  retreat ;  and  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed 
.Tulien  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the 
troops  which  he  had  received  from  Hispaniola,  to  fill 
up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as  the  main 
body  advanced.  That  officer  deeming  it  inglorious  to 
be  thus  employed  while  his  companions  were  in  the 
heat  of  action  and  the  career  of  victory,  neglected  the 
important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried  on, 
inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The 
Mexicans,  whose  military  attention  and  skill  were 
daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed  this,  than  they 
carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  consequence  of 
the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  and, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted 
in  the  front  to  slacken  their  eflforts,  in  order  to  allure 
the  Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while  he  despatched 
a  large  body  of  chosen  warriors  through  different 
streets,  some  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards 
the  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  which  had  been 
left  open.  On  a  signal  which  he  gave,  the  priests  in 
the  principal  temple  struck  the  great  drum  conse- 
crated to  the  god  of  war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexi- 
cans hear  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  calculated  to  in- 
spire them  with  contempt  of  death  and  enthusiastic 
ardour,  than  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic 
rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist  men  urged  on 
no  less  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  began 
to  retire,  at  first  leisurely,  and  with  a  good  counte- 
nance ;  but  as  the  enemy  pressed  on.  and  their  nwn 
impatieace  to  escape  increased,  the  terror  and  confu- 
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sion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
gap  in  the  causeway,  Spaniards  and  Tiascalans, 
horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in  promiscuously, 
while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from 
every  side,  their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through 
shoals  which  the  brigantines  could  nut  approach,  in 
vain  did  Cortes  attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops  ;  fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties 
or  commands.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew 
the  combat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was  to  save  some 
of  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  water ; 
but  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their 
situation  than  to  his  own,  six  Mexican  captains  sud- 
denly laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off 
in  triumph;  and  though  two  of  his  ofhcers  rescued 
him  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives,  he  received  se- 
veral dangerous  wounds  before  he  could  break  loose. 
Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout :  and  what 
rendered  the  disaster  mure  atHicting,  forty  of  these  fell 
alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  never  known  to 
shew  mercy  to  a  captive. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  de- 
jected Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the  noise 
of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every 
quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated  ;  the  great  temple 
shone  with  such  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spa- 
niards could  plamly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the 
priests  busy  in  hastening  the  preparations  for  the  death 
of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they  fimcied 
tliat  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the  whiteness 
of  their  skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  com- 
pelled to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  olFered.  They  heard  the  shrieks  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that  they 
could  distinguish  each  unhappy  victim  by  the  well- 
known  sound  of  ins  voice.  Imagination  added  to 
what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its 
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horror.  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  com- 
passion, and  the  stoute>t  heart  trembled  at  the  dread- 
ful  spectacle  which  they  beheld. 

The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied 
out  next  morning;  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But 
they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone. 
They  sent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had 
sacrificed  to  the  leadinjj  men  in  the  adjacent  pto- 
vinces,  and  assured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been 
shed  so  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  declared  with 
an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days'  time  those  hated 
enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  peace  and 
prosperity  re  established  in  the  *"mpire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in 
terms  so  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit 
among  a  people  prone  to  superstition.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed  to 
venerate  the  same  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to 
receive  the  responses  of  their  priests  with  the  same 
implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  devoted  to  certain  destruction.  Even  the  fidelity 
of  the  Tlascalans  was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations.  Cortes, 
finding  tliat  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took 
advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of  those  who  had 
framed  the  propiiecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplishment  so 
near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of  its 
falsity.  He  suspended  all  military  operations  during 
the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover 
of  the  brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired 
without  any  disaster. 

Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity, 
returned  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that 
the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had 
decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
them,  joined  his  standard  ;  and  such  was  the  levity 
of  a  simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression, 
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that  in  a  sliort  time  after  such  a  general  defection  of 
his  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with  such  a  numerous 
army,  iie  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his 
attempts  to  become  master  of  the  city  at  once,  by 
such  bold  but  dangerous  efibrts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and 
with  every  possible  precaution  against  exposing  his 
men  to  any  calamity  similar  to  that  which  they  still 
bev/ailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind 
them.  As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  any  part  of 
the  town,  the  houses  werein^antly  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire 
as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in 
within  more  narrow  limits.  Guatimozin,  though 
unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capital  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only 
varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by  order  of  Cortes, 
changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears, 
which  they  had  employed  with  such  success  against 
Narvaez ;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which  this 
enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  tliey  repelled,  with 
little  danger,  the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans  ;  in- 
credible numbers  of  them  fell  in  the  conflicts  which 
they  renewed  everyday.  While  war  wasted  without, 
famine  began  to  consume  them  within,  the  city.  The 
Spanish  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command  of 
the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  to 
the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The 
immense  number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled 
Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the 
capital  to  defend  their  sovereign  and  the  temples  of 
their  gods.     Not  only  the  people,  but    persons    of 
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the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmust  distresses  of  famine. 
What  they  suffered  brought  on  infectious  and  mortal 
distempers,  the  last  calamity  that  visits  besieged  cities, 
and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes. 

But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  va- 
rious evils,  the  spirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and 
unsubdued.  He  rejected,  with  scorn,  every  overture 
..f  peace  from  Cortes ;  and,  disdaining  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  con- 
tinued their  progress.  At  length  all  the  three  divisions 
penetrated  into  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  made  a  secure  lodgment  there.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in 
ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed, 
that  it  could  not  long  withstand  assailants,  who  at- 
tacked it  fron)  their  new  station  with  superior  advan- 
tage, and  more  absured  expectation  of  success.  The 
Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a  mo- 
narch whom  they  revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin 
to  retire  from  a  place  where  resistance  was  now  vain, 
that  he  might  rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire  to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  successful 
struggle  with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to 
amuse  Cortes  with  overtures  of  submission,  that,  while 
his  attention  was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles 
of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  escape  unperceived, 
But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
sagacity  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their 
arts.  Cortes,  suspecting  their  intention,  and  awaro 
of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sando- 
>  al,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  per- 
fectly rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the 
enemy.  Sandoval,  attenvive  to  the  charge,  observing 
somo  large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  across 
the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  instantly  gave  the 
signal  to  chase.  Garcia  Holguin,  who  comnianded 
the  swiftest  sailing  brigantine,  soon  overtook  them, 
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and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  foremost  canoe, 
which  seemed  to  carry  some  person  whom  all  the  rest 
followed  and  obe3'ed.  At  once  the  rowers  dropped 
their  ours,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their 
arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as 
the  emperor  was  there.  Holguin  eagerly  seized  his 
prize  ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  composure, 
gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only  that 
no  insult  might  be  offered  to  the  empress  or  his  chil- 
dren. When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he  appeared 
neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor 
with  the  dejection  of  a  supplicant.  *  1  have  done,* 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Spanish  general, 
'  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,'  laying  his  hand  on  one 
which  Cortes  wore,  *  plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use.' 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  knovvn, 
the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cortes 
took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the  capital  which 
yet  remained  uudestroyed.  Thus  termmated  the 
siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the 
conquest  of  America.  It  continued  seventy-five  days, 
hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other 
in  the  defence,  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both 
knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  depended. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards  on  accomplishing 
this  arduous  enterprise  v.as  at  first  excessive.  Bui 
this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment 
of  those  sanguine  hopes,  which  had  animated  them 
atnidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead  of 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected  from 
becoming  masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures,  and 
the  ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapacious- 
ness  could  only  collect  an  inconsiderable  booty 
amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*     Guatimozin,  aware  of 

*  The  «»!d  «ii><t  ullver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted  only  to 
120,000  pfsos  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that  whlcn  the  Spaniaru>  had 
forinc-rij  divided  in  Mexico. 
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his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the 
riches  amassed  by  his  ancestors  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had  car- 
ried off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  sura 
to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was  so  small,  that 
many  of  them  disdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance 
which  fell  to  t^eir  share,  and  all  murmured  and  ex- 
claimed ;  some  against  Cortes  and  bis  contidants, 
whom  tliey  suspected  of  having  secretly  appropriated 
to  their  own  use  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock ; 
others  against  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accused  of 
obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he 
had  hidden  his  treasure. 

Arguments,   entreaties,   and    promises,  were   em- 
ployed in  order  to  soothe  them,  but  with  so  little 
effect,  that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this  grow- 
ing spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which 
stains  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions.     Without  re- 
garding the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling 
any   reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  had  dis- 
played, he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together 
with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it 
was  supposed  they  had  concealed.     Guatimozin  bore 
whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflict,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 
warrior.     His  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards 
his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  permission 
to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.     Uut  the  high-spirited 
prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled 
with  scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking,  'Am  1 
now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  V     Overawed  by 
the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in  his  dutiful 
silence,  and  expired.    Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  !*cene  so 
horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  hia 
torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  reserved  for  new  in« 
dignities  and  sufferings. 
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The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  fore- 
seen, decided  that  of  the  empire.  'J'he  provinces 
submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.  Smal. 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them 
without  interruption,  penetrated  in  different  quarters 
to  the  great  Southern  ocean,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  short 
as  well  as  easy  passa^^e  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those 
fertile  regions ;  and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  began 
already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting  this  important 
discovery. 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his 
victorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  scheme  of  which 
he  began  to  form  some  idea  had  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and 
has  been  productive  of  effects  peculiarly  interesting  to 
those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  sub- 
jected to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise 
and  progress  merits  a  particular  detail. 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese 
gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having  served  several 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  with  distinguished  valour, 
under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recom- 
pense which  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the 
boldness  natural  to  a  high-spirited  soldier.  But  as 
his  general  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  he  expected 
greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  good  judge  and  a  generous  rewarder  of  merit,  he 
quitted  India  abruptly,  and  returned  ito  Lisbon.  In 
order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past  services,  but 
offered  to  add  to  them  by  conductmg  his  countrymen 
to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islends,by  holding  a  westerly 
course ;  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter 
and  less  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese 
now  followed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through 
ent  of  the  Eastern  ocean.     This  was 
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Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas 
of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many  observa- 
tions, the  result  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  East.  But  in  consequence  of  some  ill-founded 
prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue 
which  contemporary  historians  have  not  explained, 
Emanuel  would  neither  bestow  the  recompense  which 
he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  which  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness, 
intolerable  to  a  man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved, 
and  animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  success  pe- 
culiar to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  con- 
ducting new  and  great  undertakings.  In  a  transport 
of  resentment,  Magellan  formally  renounced  his  al- 
legiance to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  Castile,  where,  as  he  expected,  his  talents 
were  more  justly  estimated.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
at  that  time  directed  the  affairs  of  Spain,  discerning  at 
once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glory  would 
accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan's 
proposal,  listened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear, 
Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanish  dominions, 
entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at 
the  public  charge,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  Magellan,  whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit 
of  St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  captain-general. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  151!),  Magellan  sailed  from 
Seville  with  five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force, 
though  the  burden  of  the  largest  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain, 
and  several  Portuguese  sailors,  in  whose  experience, 
as  more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still  greater  con- 
fidence. After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood 
directly  south  towards  the  enninoctia!  line  along  the 
coast  of  America,  but  was  so  long  retarded  by  tediousi 
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calms,  ?jnd  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every 
bay  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  South- 
ern ocean  which  he  wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  12th  of  January, 
1520.  That  spacious  opening  through  which  its  vast 
body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to 
enter ;  but  after  sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  con- 
cluded, from  the  shallowness  of  the  stream  and  the 
freshness  of  the  water  that  the  wished-for  strait  was 
not  situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards 
the  south.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  arrived  in  the 
port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  south  of 
the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  un- 
comfortable station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron,  and 
the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
and  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  visionary  project  of 
a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  directly  to 
Spain.  This  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  sup- 
pressed by  an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than 
intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  hii>  scheme,  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  towards  the  south,  and  at  length 
discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the 
mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwith- 
standing the  murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  peo- 
ple under  his  command.  After  sailing  twenty  days 
in  that  winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted 
him,  the  great  Southern  ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success. 
But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  ima- 
gined from  the  object  of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  during 
three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uniform  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering  land.  In 
this  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made  in 
the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suffered  incredible  distress. 
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His  stock  of  provisions  wns  almost  exhau8t«;d,  the 
water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the 
shortest  allowance  with  which  it  was  possible  to  sus- 
tain life,  and  the  scurvy,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the 
maladies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  afflicted, 
began  to  spread  among  the  crew.  One  circumstance 
alone  afforded  them  some  consolation  ;  they  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with  such 
favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that 
ocean  the  name  of  Pacific,  which  it  still  retains.  When 
reduced  to  such  extremity  that  they  must  have  sunk 
under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
small  but  fertile  islands,  which  afforded  them  refresh- 
ments in  such  abundance,  that  their  health  was  soon 
re-established.  From  these  isles,  which  he  called  De 
los  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  soon 
r>ade  a  more  important  discovery  of  the  islands  now 
kiiown  by  the  name  of  the  Philippines,  In  one  of  these 
he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
well  armed  ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
men  with  his  usual  valour,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
those  barbarians,  together  with  several  of  his  principal 
officers. 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  com- 
manders. After  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles 
scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  at 
length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Portuguese,  who  covld  not  com- 
prebend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holdvig  a  westerly 
course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their 
most  valuable  commerce,  which  they  themselves  had 
discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction.  There, 
and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive  trade,  and 
willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a  new  nation. 
They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  spices,  which  are 
tlie  distinguished  production  of  these  islands ;  and 
with  that,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  rich  com- 
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modities  yielded  by  the  other  countries  which  they  had 
visited,  the  Victory,  which,  of  the  two  ships  that  re- 
mained of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a  long  voy- 
age, set  sail  for  Europe,  January,  1522,  under  the 
command  of  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano.  He  followed 
the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  after  many  disasters  and  sufferings  he  ar- 
rived at  St.  Lucar  on  the  7th  of  September,  1522, 
having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three 
years  and  twenty-eight  days. 

The  Spaniards  expected  to  derive  great  commercial 
advantages  from  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their 
maritime  skill.  The  men  of  science  among  them  con- 
tended, that  the  Spice  islands,  and  several  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  east,  were  so  situated  as  to 
belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence 
of  the  partitions  made  by  Alexander  VI.  The  mer- 
chants, without  attending  to  this  discussion,  engaged 
eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce  which 
was  now  opened  to  them.  The  Portuguese,  alarmed 
at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  ob- 
structed the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms. 
Charles  V.  not  sufficiently  instructed  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce, 
or  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and 
operations,  did  not  afford  his  subjects  proper  protec- 
tion. At  last,  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted 
by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  vviih 
Portugal  to  those  in  which  he  was  already  engaged, 
induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas 
to  the  Portuguese  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ducats.  He  reserved,  however,  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of 
that  sum  ;  but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention 
and  that  of  his  successors  ;  ind  Spain  was  finally  ex- 
cluded from  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  it  was 
engaging  with  sanguine  expectations  of  profit. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Ivioluccas  was  reiin- 
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quished, the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by  com- 
mercial effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain.  Philip  II., 
in  the  year  1564,  reduced  those  islands  which  he 
discovered  in  the  Eastern  ocean  to  subjection,  and 
established  settlements  there  ;  bt;tween  which  and  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  a  regular  intercourse,  the 
nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  its  proper  place, 
is  still  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in 
New  Spain. 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  exten- 
sive territories  for  his  native  country,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his  singular  fate 
not  only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission  or  authority 
from  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  serving  with  such 
successful  zeal,  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful 
and  seditious  subject.     By  the  influence  of  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Burgos,  his  conduct  in  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular 
usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority ;  and 
Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commission,  empower- 
ing him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to 
confiscate  his  effp  u,-to  make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his 
proceedings,  ai  a  to  transmit  the  result  of  all  the  in- 
quiries carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Burgos  was  president. 
A  few  wteeks  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia 
landed  M  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  strip 
its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  treat  him  as  a  criunnai. 
But  Fonseca  had  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes.    Tapia  had  neither 
the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high 
command  to  which  he  was  appointed.     Cortes,  while 
be  publicly  expressed  the  most  respectful  veneration 
for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took  measures  to 
defeat  the  effect  of  his  commission ;  and  having  in- 
volved Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of 
negotiations  and  conferences,  in  which  he  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  employed 
bribes  and  promisesj  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  that 
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weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  iie  was  un- 
worthy of  governing. 

But  notwithstanding  tiie  fortunate  dexterity  with 
which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes  was  so  sen- 
sible of  the  precarious  tenure  by  whicli  he  heUl  his 
power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to  Spain,  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with 
farther  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  country, 
and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earnest 
of  future  contributions  from  his  new  conquests ;  re- 
questing,  in  recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  ap- 
probation  of  his  proceedings,  and  that  he  mi^ht  be 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  thcxe  dommions, 
which  his  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  followers  had 
added  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  juncture  in  which 
his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The 
internul  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  disquieted 
the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  were  just  appeased. 
The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to- 
wards foreign  affairs.  'J'he  account  of  Cortes's  vic- 
tories filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The 
extent  and  value  of  his  conquests  became  the  object  of 
vast  and  interesting  hopes.  The  public  voice  declared 
warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretensions;  and  Charles, 
arriving  in  Spain  about  tiiis  time,  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects  with  a  youthful  ardour,  and 
appointed  Cortes  captain-general  and  governor  of 
New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was  so  capable  of 
maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  establishing 
good  order  both  among  his  Spanish  and  Indian  sub- 
jects, as  the  victorious  leader  whom  the  former  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter  had  been 
taught  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal 
sanction,  Cortes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arrangements,  endea- 
voured to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneficial 
acquisition  to  his  country.  lie  determined  to  establish 
the  seat  of  government  in  its  ancient  station,  and  to 
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ra'me  Mexico  again  from  itn  ruins ;  and  having  con- 
ceived high  ideas  concerning  the  iuture  grandeur  of 
the  fltate  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he 
began  to  re-build  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath 
gradually  formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the 
New  World.  At  the  same  time,  he  employed  skil- 
ful persons  to  search  for  mines  in  different  ')arts  of 
the  country,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to 
be  richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
discovered  in  America,  fie  detached  his  principal 
officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged 
them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon 
them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the 
same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right 
to  their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in 
the  islands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty,  that  the 
Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  rendered 
desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often  forgot  the 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however, 
the  European  valour  and  disciphne  prevailed,  l^ut 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards 
sulliei^'  the  glory  redounding  from  these  repeated  vic- 
tories by  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquished  people. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  "^rms  is  marked  with  blood, 
and  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  disgrace  the  enter- 
prising valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In 
the  country  of  Panuco  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and 
four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at  one  time.  Nor 
was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  sudden 
sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  A  inferior  note.  It 
was  the  act  of  Sandoval,  an  officer  whose  name  is  en- 
titled to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain, 
and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ; 
and  to  complete  the  honor  of  the  scene,  the  children 
and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  assembled, 
and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying  agonies. 
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It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this 
dreadful  example  of  severity  ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
another,  which  affected  the  Mexicans  still  more  sen- 
sibly, as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their 
own  degradation,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their 
haughty  roasters  retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and 
splendour  of  their  state.  On  a  slight  suspicion,  con- 
firmed by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin 
had  formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
excite  his  former  subjects  to  take  arms,  Cortes,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and 
Tacuba,  the  two  persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the 
empire,  to  be  hanged  ;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  as- 
tonishment and  honor,  beheld  this  disgraceful  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  persons,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  look  up  with  reverence  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods  themselves. 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans 
from  farther  consumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  had  depopulated  the  islands.  The 
first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They 
were  neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
pensive works,  which  are  requisite  for  opening  those 
deep  recesses  where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins 
of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently  skilful  to  perform 
the  ingenious  operations  by  which  those  precious 
metals  are  separated  from  tlieir  respective  ores.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  more  simple  method,  practised 
by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  earth  carried  down 
rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  collecting 
the  grains  of  n:itive  mutnl  ileposited  there.  Thi;  rich 
mines  of  New  Spain,  which  have  poured  forth  their 
treasures  with  such  profusion  on  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  years  after  the 
conquest.  By  that  time  a  more  orderly  government 
and  police  were  introduced  into  tho  colony  ;  and 
though  it  then  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they 
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were  engaged  in  a  species  of  labour  more  pernicious 
to  the  human  constitution,  they  suffered  less  hardship 
or  diminution  than  from  the  ill-judged  but  less  ex- 
tensive schemes  of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their 
new  masters  seemed  not  to  have  derived  any  consider- 
able wealth  from  their  ill-conducted  researches.    Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new  colo- 
nies, it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger,  and  to 
struggle  with  difficulties ;  the  fruits  of  their  victories 
and  toils  were  reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and 
reaped  by  successors  of  greater  industry,  but  of  infe- 
rior merit.     The  early  historians  of  America  abound 
with  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  poverty  of 
its  conquerors.     In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was 
1',  idered  more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement. 
'  .  hen  Charles  V.  advanced  Cortes  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time  appointed 
certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the 
royal  revenue   there   with  independent  jurisdiction. 
These  men,  chosen  from  inferior  stations  in  various 
departments  of  public  business  at  Madrid,  were  as- 
tonished, on  arriving  in  Mexico,  in  1524,  at  the  high 
authority  which  Cortes  exercised,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  mode  of  'dmimstration,  in  a  country 
recently  subdued  and  settled,  must  be  different  from 
what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity  and  regu- 
lar government  had  been  long  established.     In  their 
letters  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant, 
who,  having  usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law, 
aspired  at  independence,  and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth 
and  extensive  influence  might  accomplish  those  dis- 
loyal schemes  which  he  apparently  meditated.  These 
insinuations   made  such   deep  impression  upon   the 
Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom   had  been  formed 
to  business  under  the  jealous  and  rigid  ailministration 
of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Coites's  past  ser- 
vices, and  regardless  of  what  he  was  then  suffering 
in  conducting  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  western 
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extremitie'^  of  Honduras,  they  infused  the  same  ?us- 
picions  ir.  o  the  mind  of  their  master,  and  prevailed 
on  him  tu  order,  in  1525,  a  solemn  inquest  to  be 
made  into  his  conduct,  with  powers  to  the  licentiate 
Ponce  de  Leon,  intrusted  with  that  commission,  to 
seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  that  expedient,  and 
send  him  prisoner  to  Spain. 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  thii  commission.  But  z.r,  the  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply 
wounded  with  this  unexpected  return  for  services 
which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  subject  of  Spain 
had  rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  recover  the  con- 
fidence of  the  court.  But  a  new  commission  of  inquiry 
was  issued  in  1528,  with  more  extensive  powers,  and 
various  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  or 
to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
subject.  Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his 
fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a 
haughty  mind,  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving 
unworthy  treatment.  He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs;  but,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Cas- 
tile, and  commit  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  his  sovereign. 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the 
splendour  that  suited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom. He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his  wealth, 
many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value,  several 
curious  productions  of  the  country,  and  was  attended 
by  some  Mexicans  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  considerable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival  in 
Spcim  removed  at  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that 
had  been  entertained  with  respect  to  his  intentions 
The  emperor,  having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  person  whom 
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consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into 
the  presence  of  his  master,  and  who  was  entitled,  by 
the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the  highest  marks 
of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago, 
the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant 
of  an  ample  teiritory  in  New  Spain,  wore  successively 
bestov/ed  upon  him  ;  and  as  his  manners  were  cor- 
rect and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor 
admitted  him  to  the  same  familiar  intercourse  with 
himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank. 

But  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symp- 
toms of  remaining  distrust  appeared.  Though  Cortes 
earnestly  solicited  to  be  reinstated  in  the  government 
of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  commit  such 
an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
suspected,  peremptorily  refused  to  invest  him  again 
with  powers  which  he  might  iind  it  impossible  to 
control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles, 
returned  to  Mexico  with  diminished  authority.  The 
military  department,  w'th  powers  to  attempt  new  dis- 


coveries, was  left  in  his  hands ;  but  the  supreme  di 
rection  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  ia  a  board  called 
The  Audience  of  ?^eto  Spvin.  At  j\  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  colony,  the  exer- 
tion of  authority  more  united  and  extensive  be- 
came necessary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  was  sent  thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take  the 
government  into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as 
this  unavoidable,  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension, 
which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all 
his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  active  talents  but  in  attempting  new  disco- 
veries, he  formed  various  schemes  for  that  purpose, 
all  of  which  bear  impressions  of  a  genius  that  de- 
lighted in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  en- 
tertained an  idea,  that,  either  ov  steerinir  througli  the 
guif  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
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some  strait  would  be  found  tliat  communicated  with 
the  Western  ocean  ;  or  that  by  examining  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  some  passage  would  be  discovered  between 
the  North  and  South  seas.  But  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  with  icspect  to  both,  he 
now  confinec!  his  views  to  such  voyages  of  discovery 
as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the 
South  sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successively  several 
small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the  attempt, 
or  returned  without  making  any  discovery  of  moment. 
Cortes,  weary  of  intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  opera- 
tions to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new  armament 
in  person,  and  after  enduring  incredible  hardships 
and  encountering  dangers  of  every  species,  he  dis- 
covered the  large  peninsula  of  California,  and  sur- 
veyed the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it 
from  New  Spain.  The  discovery  of  a  country  of 
such  extent  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  com- 
mon adventurer  ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour 
to  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  sanguine  expectations  which  he  had  formed. 
Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed,  and  weary  of  contesting  with  adversaries 
to  whom  he  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed, 
he  once  more  sought  for  redress  in  his  native  country. 
But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that 
which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to  have 
secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient  exploits 
was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten,  or  eclipsed 
by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests 
in  another  quarter  of  America.  No  service  oi  mo- 
ment was  no.v  expected  from  a  man  of  declining 
years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  em- 
peror behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility  ;  his  ministers 
treated  him  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redress ;  his 
claims  were  urged  without  effect ;  and  after  several 
years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to  ministers  and 
judges,  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortify- 
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sphere  where  he  was  more  accustomed  to  command 
than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1547,  '  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  persons 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  con- 
quest of  the  New  Wor'ci.  Envied  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he  served, 
he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding 
ages.  Which  has  formed  the  most  just  estimate  of 
his  character,  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  actions 
must  determine. 


BOOK  VI. 

From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  discovered 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  received  the  first  ob- 
scure hints  concerning  the  opulent  countries  with 
which  it  might  open  a  communication,  the  wishes 
and  schemes  of  every  enterprising  person  in  the  colo- 
nies of  Darien  and  Panama  were  turned  towards  the 
wealth  of  those  unknown  regions.  Accordingly,  se- 
veral armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  explore 
and  take  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  ol 
Panama,  but  under  the  conduct  of  leaders  whose 
talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt. 
They  returned  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the 
distresses  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  arid  the 
unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which  they  had 
visited. 

But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on 
whom  the  circumstances  which  deterred  others  made 
so  little  impression  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
all  considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering  a 
rich  country,  by  steering  towards  tlie  east,  as  chime- 
rical, they  resolved,  in  1524,  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  his  scheme.  The  names  of  those  extraordinary 
men  were  Francisco  Pizario,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and 
Hernando  Luqae.  Piznrro  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  very  low 
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woman,  and  had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his 
youth  by  the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to 
have  destined  him  never  to  rise  beyond  the  condition 
of  his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous 
idea,  he  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep 
hogs.  But  the  aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  dis- 
daining ihat  ignoble  occupation,  he  abruptly  aban- 
doned his  charge,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  after  serv- 
ing some  years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which, 
by  opening  such  a  boundless  range  to  active  talents, 
allured  every  adventurer  whose  fortune  was  not  eqi'U 
to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There  Pizarro  early  dis- 
tinguished himself.  With  a  temper  of  mind  no  less 
daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust, 
he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greatest  hardshins,  and  uns:ibdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he 
was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to  command. 
Every  operation  committed  to  hts  conduct  proved  suc- 
cessful, as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united 
perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious  in  exe- 
cuting, as  he  was  bold  in  forming,  his  plans.  By 
engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but 
his  own  talents  and  industry,  and  by  depending  on 
himself  alone  in  his  struggles  to  emerge  from  obscu- 
rity, he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affair?, 
and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a  superior 

fiart  in  conducting  the  former,  and  in  governing  the 
atter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as 
Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  bastard,  the  other  a  found- 
ling. Bred,  like  hb  companion,  in  the  camp,  he 
yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmount- 
able constancy,  in  enduring  the  hardships  inseparable 
from  military  service  in  the  New  World.  But  in 
Almagro  these  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the 
openness,  generosity,  and  candour,  natural  to  men 
whose  profession  is  arms ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were 
united  with  the  address,  the  craft,  and  the  di£3imuia- 
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tion  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  concealing  his  own 
purposes,  and  with  sagacity  tc  penetrate  into  those  of 
other  men. 

Fernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted 
both  as  priest  and  eclioolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by 
means  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with 
thoughts  of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the 
most  extensive  empires  on  the  face  of  the  ^arth. 
Their  confederacy  for  this  purpose  was  authorized  by 
Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Each  engaged 
to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pi- 
zarro, the  least  wealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could  not 
throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatest 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  in  person  the 
:irmament  which  was  to  go  first  upon  discovery. 
Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might 
stand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to 
negotiate  with  the  governor,  and  supei intend  what- 
ever was  carrying  on  for  the  general  interest.  .As 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  that 
of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and  by  that  strange 
union  both  acquired  an  increase  of  force,  this  con- 
federacy, formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  most  solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque 
celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated  host  into  three, 
and  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  gave  the  other  two 
to  his  associates,  of  which  the\  partook ;  and  thus, 
m  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  con- 
tract of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to 
the  humble  condition  of  the  three  associates,  than  to 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  with  a  single 
vessel,  of  small  burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve 
men.    But  in  that  age,  so  little  were  the  Spaniards 
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acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  Ame- 
rica, that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  de- 
parture was  the  most  improper  in  the  './hole  year; 
the  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in,  being 
directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  proposed  to 
steer.  After  beating  about  for  seventy  days,  with 
much  danger  and  incessant  fa^'gue,  Pizarro's  pro- 
gress towards  the  south-east  was  not  greater  than 
what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many 
hours.  He  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme,  hut  found  every  where  the  same  unin- 
viting country  which  former  adventurers  bad  de- 
scribed ;  the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by 
an  overflowing  of  rivers ;  the  higher  covered  with 
impervious  woods ;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce 
and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  or  frequent  encoun- 
ters with  the  natives,  and,  above  all,  the  distempers 
of  a  moist,  sultry  climate,  combined  in  wasting  his 
slender  band  of  followers.  At  length,  in  1525,  he 
«vas  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhospitable  coast,  and 
retire  to  Chuchama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  sailed  from  that  port  with 
seventy  men,  stood  directly  towards  that  part  of  the 
continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  his  as- 
sociate. 

Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who, 
in  searching  for  their  companions^  underwent  the 
same  distresses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  same  dan- 
gers, which  had  driven  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  sharp 
conflict,  in  which  their  leader  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by 
the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewise  were  compelled 
to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pi- 
zarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  some  consolation  in 
recounting  to  each  other  their  adventures,  and  com- 
paring their  sufferings.  As  Almagro  h'^d  advanced 
as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
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payan,  where  both  the  country  and  inhabitants  ap- 
peared with  a  more  promising  aspect,  that  dawn  of 
better  fortune  was  sufficient  to  determine  such  san- 
guine projectors  not  to  abandon  their  scheme,  not- 
withstanding all  that  they  had  suffered  in  prosecuting  it. 

Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  1 526,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  shattered  troops.  But  what  he  and 
Fizarro  had  suffered  gave  his  countrymen  such  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with 
difHculty  he  could  levy  fourscore  men.  Feeble  as 
this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took  the  command 
of  it,  and  having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate 
about  resuming  their  operations.  After  a  long  series 
of  disasters  and  disappointments,  not  inferior  to  those 
which  they  had  already  experienced,  part  of  the  ar- 
mament reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
coast  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  south 
of  the  river  of  Emeralds,  they  beheld  a  country  more 
champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Southern  ocean,  the  natives  clad  in 
garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuff,  und  adorned  with 
several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearances, 
magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the 
persons  who  brought  the  report  from  Tacamez,  and 
Dy  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  listened  to  them, 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade  a 
country  so  populous  with  a  handful  of  men,  enfeebled 
by  fatigue  and  diseases.  They  retired  to  the  small 
island  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  of 
the  troops,  and  his  associate  returned  to  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  such  a  reinforcement  as  might 
enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the  opulent  territo- 
ries, whose  existence  seemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

But  Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception 
from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias 
in  the  government  of  that  settlement.  After  weighing 
the  matter  with  that  cold  economical  prudence,  which 
appears  the  first  of  all  virtues  to  persons  whose  limited 
faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing 
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great  designs,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended 
with  such  certain  waste  of  men,  to  oe  so  detrimental 
to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  pro- 
hibited the  raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a 
vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from 
the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they  could 
not  prevent,  and  durst  )t  oppose,  found  means  of 
communicating  their  sentiments  privately  to  Pizarro, 
and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that 
was  the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only 
means  of  re-establishing  their  reputation  and  fortune, 
which  were  both  on  tne  decline.  Pizarro's  mind, 
bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes, 
needed  no  incentive  to  persist  in  the  scheme.  He 
peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama's 
orders,  and  employed  all  his  address  and  eloquence 
in  persuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the 
incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revisiting  their  families  and  friends  after  a  long 
absence,  rushed  with  such  joy  into  their  minds,  that 
when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand  with  his 
sword,  permitting  such  as  wished  to  return  home  to 
pass  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans 
in  his  service  had  resolution  to  remain  with  their  com- 
mander. 

This  small  but  determined  band  fixed  their  resi- 
dence in  the  island  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was 
farther  removed  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  unin- 
habited, they  considered  as  a  more  secure  retreat, 
where,  unmolested,  they  might  wait  for  supplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their 
associates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and 
Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors,  and 
their  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men,  engaged  in 
the  public  service,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but 
what  flowed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
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perish  like  the  most  odioub  criminals  in  a  desert 
island.  Overcome  by  those  entreaties  and  expostula- 
tions, the  governor  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small 
vessel  to  their  relief.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
encourage  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  re- 
mained five  months  in  an  island,  infamous  for  the 
most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  America. 
During  all  this  period  their  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Panama,  in  hopes  of  succour  from  their  countrymen  ; 
but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitless  expectations,  "id 
dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of  which  they  saw 
no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  com. 
mitting  themselves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than 
continue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on  the  ai  J- 
val  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transp  )rted 
with  such  joy,  that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotten. 
Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  his 
former  scheme  with  fresh  ardour.  Instead  of  return- 
ing to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east, 
and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past 
efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  depar- 
ture from  Gorgona,  discovered  the  coast  of  Peru. 
After  touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore, 
which  they  found  to  be  no  wise  inviting,  they  landed 
at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note,  aoou-  three  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  us  iiately  temple, 
and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
try. There  the  Spaniards  feasted  their  eyes  with  the 
first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.  But  what  chiefly  att-racted  their 
notice,  was  such  a  show  of  ^old  and  silver,  not  only 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in 
several  vessels  and  utensils  for  common  use,  as  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  they  abounded  with  profusion  in 
the  country. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand, Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  ot 
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whici)  he  iiopud  liereai'tcr  to  obtain  possession.  Ho 
ranged,  however,  for  soino  tintu  alon^  tliu  coust, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourse  vvith 
the  natives,  no  less  astovished  ut  their  new  vinitants, 
than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  nnirorni  appearance 
of  opulence  iuid  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 
Having  expUireil  the  country  us  far  as  was  requisite  to 
ascertain  the  impottance  of  the  discovery,  I'izano 
procured  from  the  inhabitants  some  of  their  L/amas  or 
tanie  cattle,  to  whi(!h  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of 
sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  ami  silver,  as  well  as  some 
specimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the 
Custilian  language,  that  they  might  servo  as  inter- 
preters in  the  expedition  which  he  meditated.  With 
these  he  arrived  at  Panan)a,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  year  from  the  time  of  his  departure  thence. 

Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  I'izurro  gave  of 
the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  which  he  had 
discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  account  of 
that  unseasonablu  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put 
it  out  of  his  power  lo  attempt  making  any  settlement 
there,  could  move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  swervu 
from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  His  coldness,  how- 
ever, dill  not  in  any  degree  abate  the  ardour  of  the 
three  associates ;  but  they  perceived  that  they  could 
not  carry  tneir  scheme  into  execution  without  the 
countenance  of  superior  authority,  and  must  solicit 
their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this  view, 
after  adjusting  among  thtMuselves,  that  Pizarro  should 
claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bishop,  in 
the  country  which  they  purposed  to  conq\ier,  they 
sent  Pi/.arro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  in  1528.  tlioiigh 
their  fortunes  were  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  efforts  which  they  had  made,  that  they  found 
some  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum  requisite 
towanls  eijuippini^;  him  for  th.e  voyage 

Pizarro  lost  no  tinte  in  repairing  to  court,  and  new 
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n.H  the  (icone  miuht  be  to  him,  IiIb  feeling  description 
of  his  own  sufFermgH,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  the 
8pecimenH  of  its  productions  which  he  exhibited,  made 
such  nn  impression  both  on  Charles  and  Iuh  ministers, 
that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion, but  seemed  to  be  interested  in  th'j  success  of  ita 
leader.  Presuminji;  on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour, 
I'izarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  asso- 
ciates. As  the  pretensions  of  Lucjuo  did  not  interfere 
with  his  own,  he  obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical 
dignity  to  which  he  aspiriid.  For  Almagro  he  claimed 
only  the  (command  of  the  fortress  which  should  be 
erected  at  rmiib^z.  io  hiniscJf  ho  secured  whatever 
his  boundless  ambition  could  desire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  raptain-gcnenil,  and  adclantado  of 
all  the  country  whirh  ho  had  di'^covered,  and  hoped  to 
concpier,  with  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as 
military;  and  with  full  right  to  all  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  usually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.  His  jurisdiction  was  declared  to  extend 
two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the 
river  St.  Jago  ;  to  bn  independent  of  the  governor  of 
I'anama ;  and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers 
who  were  to  serve  under  him.  In  return  for  those 
concessions,  which  cost  the  court  of  Spain  noihmg,  as 
the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  success  of 
Pizarro's  own  efforts,  he  etifiajjed  to  rii^e  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and 
warlike  stores  reipiisite  towards  subjecting  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government 
was  allotted  him. 

InconsiiUrable  as  the  body  of  rnen  was  which 
Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  rni-^e,  his  funds  and  credit 
were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete  half  the 
number ;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the 
crown,  he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port 
of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  tlie  scrutiny  of  the  offi^ 
cers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whether  he  had 
fulfdled  the  stipulations  in  his  contract,     lieforc  his 
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departure,  however,  he  received  some  supply  of  money 
from  Cortes,  in  1529,  vvlio  having  returned  to  Spain 
about  this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  to- 
Wt'rds  enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with  whose 
talents  and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin 
a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
finished. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three 
brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of  whom 
the  first  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter, 
like  himself,  were  of  illci^itimate  birth,  and  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Alcantara,  his  mother's  brother.  They  were 
all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities  and  cou- 
rage as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his 
subsequent  transactions. 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  in  1530,  Pizarro  found 
Almagro  so  much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  his  nejiotiation,  that  he  not  only 
refused  to  act  any  lousier  in  concert  with  a  man  by 
whose  perfidy  he  had  beto  excluded  from  the  power 
and  honours  to  which  he  h;ui  a  just  claim,  but  la- 
boured to  form  a  new  association,  in  order  to  thwart 
or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  discoveries. 
Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wisdom  and  address  than 
to  suflfer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes  to  become 
irreparable.  A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the 
confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  the  associates,  and  the  profits  accruing  from 
It  should  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

Even  after  their  reunion,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  horsemen, 
composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to  fit 
out.  Hilt  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  had  inspired  them  with  such  ideas  of  their 
own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  sail 
with  this  conremptibie  force  to  invade  a  great  empire. 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow 
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him  with  what  reinforcement  of  men  he  should  be 
able  to  muster.  As  the  season  for  embarking  was 
properly  chosen,  and  the  course  of  navigation  between 
JPanama  and  Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro 
completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days ;  though,  by 
the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried 
above  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  J'umbez,  the 
place  of  his  destination,  and  obliged  to  land  his  troops 
m  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Without  losing  a  moment 
he  began  to  advance  towards  the  south,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  depart  far  from  the  sea-shore,  both 
that  he  might  easily  effect  a  junction  with  the  supplies 
which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a  retreat 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  ships.  Hut  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly 
peopled  ;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers 
near  their  mouth,  where  tiie  body  of  water  is  greatest ; 
and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the 
natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to  gain  their 
confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  diseases  of  vacious  kinds, 
brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  calamities  hardly 
inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  former 
expedition.  At  length  vhey  reached  the  province  of 
Coaque ;  and,  having  surprised  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  natives,  they  seized  their  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty  of  such  value,  as 
dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and  inspired  the  most  de- 
sponding with  sanguine  hopes. 

Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this 
rich  spoil,  which  he  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a 
land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he  instantly  de- 
spatched one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large 
remittance  to  Almagro ;  and  another  to  Nicaragua 
with  a  considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influence 
in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers  by 
this  early  display  of  the  wealtli  which  he  had  acquired. 
I\leanwhile  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast, 
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and  disdaining  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the 
natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence 
in  their  scattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them  either 
to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  or  to  submit  to  his 
yoke.  This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders,  whose 
aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power 
seemed  to  be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful 
impression  as  in  other  parts  of  America.  Pizarro 
hardly  mel  with  resistance  until  he  attacked  the  island 
of  Puna  in  ^he  bay  of  Guayaquil.  As  that  was  better 
peopled  than  the  country  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less  civili/ed 
than  those  of  the  continent,  thev  defended  themselves 
with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six 
months  in  reducing  them  to  subjection.  From  Puna 
he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers  which 
raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
three  months. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap 
advantage  from  his  attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his 
first  success  to  Coaque.  Two  difl^erent  detachments 
arrived  from  Nicaragua,  in  1532,  which,  though 
neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  great  consequence  to  his  feeble  band, 
especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto, 
oflSlcers  not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any 
who  had  served  in  America.  From  Tumbez  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  iver  Piura,  and  in  an  advantageous 
station  near  tiie  mouth  of  it,  he  establisiied  the  first 
Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Michael. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Pern,  the 
dominions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 
much  less  considerable,  being  uniformly  bounded  by 
the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretching  from  its  one 
cxtremitv  to  the  other*  Peru  like  the  rest  of  the  New 
World,  was  originally  possessed  by  small  independent 
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tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in 
their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  however,  were  so 
little  civilized,  that  if  the  traditions  concerning  their 
node  of  life,  preserved  among  their  descendants,  de- 
serve credit,  they  must  be  classed  among  the  most 
unimp.oved  savages  of  America.  After  they  had 
struggled  for  several  ages  wi*h  the  hardships  and 
calamities  v/hich  are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and 
when  no  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  we  are 
told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed 
in  decent  garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be 
children  of  the  sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent, 
who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human  race, 
to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion, 
enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name 
they  were  supposed  to  speak,  several  of  the  dispersed 
savages  united  together,  and  receiving  their  commands 
PS  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco, 
where  they  settled  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were 
the  names  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  having 
thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes,  formed  that 
social  union,  which,  by  multiplying  tl.e  desires  and 
uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  in- 
dustry, and  leaas  to  improvement.  IVIancr  Capac 
instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and  othc.  useful 
arts  :  INIama  O  :  jUo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to 
weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one  sex,  subsistence 
became  less  precarious  ;  by  that  of  the  other,  life  was 
rendered  more  comfortc  •: -J.  After  securing  the  ob- 
jects of  first  necessity  in  an  infant  state  '<y  providing 
food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for  the  rude  people  ot 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  introducing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might 
perpetuate  their  happiness. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  iraditinn.  was  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Inc(i$  or  Lords  of  Peru.     At  first  its 
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extent  was  small.  The  territory  of  IMsnco  Capac  d'u\ 
not  reach  above  eight  leagues  ffon  Cuzeo.  I  st 
within  its  narrow  precinr's  he  exercised  abv /lute  an.c. 
uncontrolled  authority.  His  successors,  us  their  iio- 
minioii?  extendtjcl,  arroga'od  a  similar  jurisdiction 
over  the  new  sub;ects  whicu  they  acquired;  the 
despotj  m  of  Asia  wus  not  more  complete.  Theinv^i^s 
were  not  only  obeyei  p  -  monnichs,  but  inve/ed  as 
divinities.  Their  blood  was  hold  to  be  sacred,  li ad  by 
p'"ohibiting  intermarriages  wth  >:he  peopl  »  was  never 
contaminated  by  mixing  vvith  that  of  any  other  race. 
'I  iie  for  lily,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
wi»s  <iijtinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  orna- 
ments, which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  assume. 
Thi  monarch  himself  appeared  with  ensigns  of  royalty 
reserved  for  him  alone ;  and  received  From  his  sub- 
jects marks  of  obse(iuious  hoi^age  and  respect,  which 
approached  almost  to  adoration. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru, 
in  the  year  1526,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
He  is  represented  as  a  prince  distinguished  not  only 
for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  emi- 
nent for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of 
such  extent  and  importance  as  almost  doubled  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  re- 
siding in  the  capital  of  that  valua^'  province  which 
he  had  added  to  his  dominions;  anj,  rotwithstanding 
the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  mMiarchy 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign 
alliance,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished 
monarch  o*'  Quito.  She  boie  him  a  son  named  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to 
have  happened  about  the  yc  •  :*  1729,  he  appointed  his 
successor  in  that  kingdom,  iiig  the  rest  of  his  do- 
minions to  Huascar,  his  -■.^^  •  son,  by  a  mother  ot 
the  royal  race.  Gre<%.'/  "•■  ^e  Peruvians  revered  the 
memorv  of  a  monarc'     -'■      ■'?»H   rtiio-nofl  .with  trrpatcr 
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the  destination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the  suc- 
cession appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval 
with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deemed 
sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it 
excited  general  disgust.  Encouraged  by  those  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects,  Huascar  required  his  brother  to 
renounce  the  government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been 
the  first  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of 
troops  which  had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito. 
These  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to 
whose  valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all 
his  victories.  Relying  on  their  support,  Atahualpa 
first  eluded  his  brother's  demand,  and  then  marched 
against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of 
the  one  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the 
other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved  Peru  in 
civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession  of 
virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was  obvious.  The  force 
of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws.  Ata- 
hualpa remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of 
his  victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  his  own  title 
to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal 
race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  sun 
descended  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  seize 
either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From  a  political  motive, 
the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huascar,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  empire,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  that  by 
issuing  orders  in  his  name  the  usurper  might  more 
easily  estJolish  his  own  authority. 

VVara  Fl.Mno  hnded  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
tiiis  civil  wnr  rfoed  between  the  two  brothers  in  its 
greatest  fury.  And  by  this  fortunate  coincidence  he 
was  permitted  to  carry  n  his  opp''-lii-ns  unmolested, 
a)id  advance  to  the  centie  of  a  great  empire  uefore  one 
effort   of  its  oower  was  txcrled  to  stOD  liis  career. 
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some  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  factions.  The  first  complete  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  it  they  received  from  messengers 
whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid 
against  Atahualpa,  whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel 
and  an  usurper.  Pizarro  perceived  at  once  the  im- 
portance of  this  intelligence,  and  foresaw  so  clearly 
all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
divided  state  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  invaded, 
that  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which  he 
expected  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  push  for- 
ward, while  intestine  discor '  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their  whole  force, 
and  while,  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  should 
incline  him,  with  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be 
enabled  with  greater  ease  to  crush  both. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops  in  order  to 
leavt!  a  garrison  in  St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend 
a  station  of  equal  importance,  as  a  place  of  retreat 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiv- 
ing any  supplies  which  should  come  from  Panama, 
he  began  his  march  with  a  very  slender  and  ill- 
accoutred  train  of  followers.  They  consisted  of  sirty- 
two  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot-soldiers, 
of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and 
three  with  muskets.  He  directed  his  course  towards 
Caxamalea,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
days'  march  from  St,  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was 
encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  far,  an  office-  despatched  by 
the  inca  met  him,  with  a  valuable  present  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  proflTer  of  his  alliance, 
and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalea. 
Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  am- 
bassador of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  and  declared 
that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahualpa  his  aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed 
his  title  to  the  tlirone. 

On  entering  Caxamalea,  Pizarro  took  possession 
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a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  house  which 
the  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of  the  inca,  and 
on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  sun,  the  whole  surround- 
ed with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.    When  he 
had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  station,  he 
despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando  Soto 
to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  at  about  a 
league  distant  from  the  town.     He  instructed  them 
to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly 
made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  inter- 
view with  the  inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully 
the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  in  visitmg  his  country. 
They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful  hospitality 
usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit 
the  Spanish   commander  next  day  in  his  quarters. 
The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the 
order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  hi? 
subjects  approached  his  person  and  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, astonished  those  Spaniards  who  had  never  met 
iu  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the 
petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.     But  their  eyes 
were  still  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vast  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  inca's 
camp.    The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  at- 
tendants, the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the 
repast  offered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude  of 
utensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals, 
opened  prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence 
that  an  European  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  form 
On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  such  a  de- 
scription of  it  to  their  countrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro 
in  a  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken.     From 
his  own  observation  of  American  manners  during  his 
long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  the 
?'*'  ■■'    ages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing 
f-    Aozuma,  he  knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to 
have  the  inca  m  his  power.     For  this  purpose,  hu 
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\  riirea  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious;  he  de- 
*'  mined  to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity 
with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  inca  during  the  interview  to 
which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  ar- 
rangement i«  ^  .i  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had 
reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  He 
divided  his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and 
Benalcazar ;  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body, 
except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept 
near  his  own  person  to  support  him  in  the  dars^crous 
service  which  he  reserved  for  himself;  the  artiMery, 
consisting  of  two  field-pieces,  and  the  cross-bowmen, 
were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahu- 
alpa was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep 
within  the  square,  and  not  to  move  until  the  signal 
for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  ir 
motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous  to  appear 
with  the  greatest  splendour  and  magnificence  in  his 
first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  so  tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced 
before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order 
of  the  procession  should  be  deranged,  he  moved  so 
sloi  ly,  that  «he  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  ap- 
prehensive thdt  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  might 
be  the  cause  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this, 
rizarro  despatched  onp  of  his  officers  with  fresh  as- 
surances of  !  is  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the 
inca  approached.  First  of  al!  appeared  four  hundred 
men,  in  an  u.  orm  dress,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the 
way  be^  e  him  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or 
couch  '  ned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and 
almost  covereo  mth  plates  of  gold  and  silver  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some 
chief  officers  of  his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner. 
Several  bands  of  singers  and  dancers  accompanied 
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this  cavalcade  ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 
As  the  inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  father 
Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  ad- 
vanced with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in 
the  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the 
incarnation,  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  the  transmission  of  his  apostolic  power 
by  succession  to  the  popes,  and  the  donation  made 
to  the  king  of  Cast'^'i,  by  pope  Alexander,  of  all  the 
regions  of  the  New  ,Vorld.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile  as  his  law- 
ful sovereign;  promising,  if  he  complied  instantly  with 
this  requisition,  that  the  Castilian  monarch  would  pro- 
tect his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to  continue  in  the 
vercise  of  his  royal  authority  ;  but  if  he  should  im- 
jjiously  refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced 
war  against  him  in  his  master's  name,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeance. 
The  general  tenor  of  this  strange  harangue  was 
together  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.  Some 
jrts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  indignation.  His  reply,  however, 
was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing,  that  he 
was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigiKnl  by 
hereditary  succession ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not 
conceive  how  a  foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  dis 
pose  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that 
if  such  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  made,  he,  who 
was  the  rightful  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it ;  that 
he  had  no  inclir  tion  to  renounce  the  religious  insti- 
tutions established  by  his  ancestors ;  nor  would  he 
forsake  the  service  of  the  sun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worship 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to  death  : 
.k-^  „.:.u   —  ^..^  ^^  ^^.^gj.  j^atters  contained  in  his 
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discourse,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and 
did  not  now  understand  their  meaning,  he  desired  to 
know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraor- 
dinary. '  In  this  book/  answered  Valverde,  reaching 
out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  inca  opened  it  eagerly, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear :  '  This,' 
says  he,  '  is  silent ;  it  tells  me  nothing ;'  and  threw  it 
with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run- 
ning towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  '  To  arms. 
Christians,  to  arms ;  the  word  of  God  is  insulted ; 
avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious  dogs.' 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  had  with 
difficulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize  the  rich 
spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near  a  view,  imme- 
diately gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  mar- 
tial music  struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began 
to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the 
infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians, 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expect,  and  dismayed  with  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irresistible  impression 
of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on 
every  side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  or  to  defend  themselves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head 
of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  towards  the 
inca;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him 
with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet, 
while  they  vied  one  with  another  in  sacrificing  their 
own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  sacred  person  of 
their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to  the 
royal  seat ;  and  Pizarro,  seizing  the  inca  by  the  arm, 
dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  pri- 
soner to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  in- 
creased the  precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The 
Spaniards  pursued  them  towards  every  quarter,  and 
with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarity  continued 
to  slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered 
to  resist.  The  carnage  did  not  cease  until  the  close  of 
the  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed. 
Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
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Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one 
of  his  own  soldiers,  while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay 
hold  on  the  inca. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea 
which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concerning  the 
wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  so  transported  with 
the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness 
of  their  success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  ex- 
travagant exultation  natural  to  indigent  adventurers 
on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe 
a  calamity,  which  he  so  little  expected,  to  be  real. 
But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate,  and  the 
dejection  into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pi- 
zarro, afraid  of  losing  all  the  advantages  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  such  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  corresponded  ill  with  his  actions. 
By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  inca  quickly 
discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which  indeed  they 
were  nowise  solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying 
to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He 
offered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards, 
even  after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  in 
breadth  ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of  gold 
as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed  eagerly 
with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 

Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtained  some 
prospect  of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  for  ful- 
filling his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending  messen- 
gers to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold 
had  been  amassed  in  largest  quantities,  either  for 
adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  of  the 
inca,  to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing  big 
ransom  directly  to  Caxamalca.     ihough  Atahualpa 
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was  now  in  the  custody  of  his  enemies,  yet  so  much 
were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect  every  man- 
date issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his  orders  were 
executed  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this  means,  the 
subjects  of  the  inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his 
life  by  forming  any  other  scheme  for  his  relief ;  and 
though  the  force  of  the  empire  was  still  entire,  no 
prepr.rations  were  made  and  no  army  assembled  to 
avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of  their  monarch. 
The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and 
unmolested.  Small  detachments  of  their  number 
inarched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and, 
instead  of  meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every 
where  received  with  marks  of  the  most  submissive 
respect. 

About  this  time  Pizarro  received  an  account  of  Al- 
magro's  having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a 
reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the  number  of 
his  followers.  The  arrival  of  this  long-expected  suc- 
cour v/as  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
alarming  to  the  inca.  He  saw  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies increase  ;  and  he  learned  also  that  some  Spa- 
niards, in  their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  visited  his  brother 
Huascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  confined, 
and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them 
the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  as  an  inducement  to 
espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity  of  treasure 
greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to 
pay  for  his  ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen 
to  this  proposal,  Atahualpa  perceived  his  own  destruc- 
tion to  be  inevitable ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
sacrifice  his  brother's  life,  that  he  might  save  his 
own  :  and  his  orders  for  this  purpose  v/ere  executed, 
Jin  1533,  Uke  all  his  other  commands,  with  scrupulous 
punctuality. 

Meanwhile  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  with  trea- 
sure. A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  quantity  was 
now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  (he  Spaniards, 
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that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  whole  from 
being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of  the  provinces 
where  it  was  deposited.    But  such  vast  piles  of  gold 
presented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  soldiers, 
had  so  inflamed  their  avarice,  that  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  this  rich  booty.      Orders  were  given  for 
melting  down  the  whole,  except  some  pieces  of  cu- 
rious fabric,  reserved  as  a  present  for  the  emperor. 
After  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers 
who    arrived   with    Almagro,    there   remained   one 
million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.    The 
festival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was 
the  day  chosen  for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum^ 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  strongly  marks  the 
strange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  conquerors  of 
the  New  World.    Though  assembled  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  ex- 
tortion, and   cruelty,  the  transaction  began  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  as  if  they 
could  have  expected  the  guidance  of  Heaven  in  dis- 
tributing those  wages  of  iniquity      In  this  division 
above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  tp  't  time  not  infrrior 
in  effective  value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the 
present  century,  fell  to  the  share  of  each  horseman, 
ind  half  that  sum  to  each  foot-soldier.     Pizarro  him- 
i^elf,  and  his  officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion 
to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  of  such  a  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  by  military  service,  nor  wao  ever 
a  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small  a  number  of 
soldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a  recom- 
pense for  their  services  far  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine hopes,  were  so  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue 
and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  their  native  country  in  ease  and  opulecce, 
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that  they  demanded  their  discharge  with  clamorous 
importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from  such  men 
he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  for- 
titude in  sulTering,  and  persuaded  that  wherever  they 
went  the  display  of  their  riches  would  allure  adven- 
turers, less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his  standard, 
granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted 
above  sixty  of  them  to  accompany  his  broth'ir  Fer- 
dinand, whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of 
his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  emperor. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the  trea- 
sure amassed  for  the  inca's  ransom,  he  demanded 
them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him  at  liberty. 
But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro*s  thoughts. 
Durmg  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  he  had 
imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-soldiers, 
which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an  in- 
ferior race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled 
to  the  rights,  of  men  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  tlirone, 
he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him  of  life.  Many 
circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious 
that  st:\ins  the  Spanish  name,  amidst  all  the  deeds  of 
violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquests  of 
the  New  World. 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  an 
equal  share  in  the  inca's  ransom  ;  and  though  Pizarro 
had  bestowed  upon  the  private  men  the  large  gratuity 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they  still  con- 
tinued dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehensive  that  as 
long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner,  Pizarro 's 
Boldiers  would  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be 
acquired  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity 
stipulated  for  his  ransom,  and  under  that  pretext  ex- 
clude them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insisted 
eagerly  on  putting  the  inca  to  death,  that  all  the 
adventurers  in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal 
footing. 
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Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts 
of  forces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having  issued 
orders  for  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  suspicions 
were  artfully  increased  by  Philippillo,  one  o^  the 
Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  Tumbez 
in  the  year  1527,  and  whom  he  employed  as  an  in- 
terpreter. The  function  which  he  performed  admit- 
ting this  man  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive 
monarch,  he  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
of  his  birth,  to  raise  his  affections  to  a  Coya,  or  de- 
scendant of  the  sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's  wives  ;  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passion  during 
the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  such  accounts  of  the  inca's 
secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken  their 
jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded 
the  life  of  the  inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin 
him  by  private  machinations,  that  unhappy  prince 
inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  fate. 
During  his  confinement  he  had  attached  himself  with 
peculiar  affection  to  Ferdinand  Pi:.iarro  and  Hernando 
Soto  ;  who,  as  they  were  persors  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion superior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they 
served,  were  accustomed  to  behave  with  more  decency 
and  attention  to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed  with 
this  respect  from  persons  of  such  high  rank,  he 
delighted  in  their  society.  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  he  was  always  uneasy  and  overavv^ed.  This 
dread  soon  came  to  be  minf^led  with  contempt. 
Among  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  most 
was  that  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  he  long  delibe- 
rated with  himself,  whether  he  should  regard  it  as  a 
natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  oider  to  determine  this, 
he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to 
write  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb. 
This  he  shewed  successively  to  several  Spaniards, 
asking  its  meaning  ;  and  to  his  amaxement,  they  all, 
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without  hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At 
length  Pizarro  entered  ;  and,  on  presenting  it  to  him, 
he  blushed,  and  with  some  confusion  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment 
Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a  mean  person,  less  in- 
structed than  his  own  soldiers  ;  and  he  had  not  address 
enough  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this 
discovery  inspired  him.  To  be  the  object  of  a  bar- 
barian's scorn,  not  only  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro, 
but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added 
force  to  all  the  other  considerations  which  prompted 
him  to  put  the  inca  to  death. 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this 
violent  action,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  exempted 
from  standing  singly  responsible  for  the  commission  of 
it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  inca  with  all  the  for- 
malities observed  in    the  criminal  couits  of  Spain. 
Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro   with   two  assistants, 
were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or 
to  condemn  ;  an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry 
on  the  prosecution  in  the  king's  name  ;  counsellors 
were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence ;  and 
clerks   were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings   of 
court.     Before   this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was 
exhibited  still  more  amazing.     It  consisted  of  various 
articles ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  db- 
possessed  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped 
the  regal  power ;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and 
lawful  sovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an  idolater, 
and  had  not  only  permitted^  but  commanded,   the 
offering  of  human  sacrifices ;    that  he  had  a  great 
number  of  concubines ;  that  since  his  imprisonment 
he  had  wasted  and  embezzled  the   royal   treasures, 
which  now  belonged  of  right  to  tiie  conquerors  ;  that 
he  had  incited  his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  the 
Spaniards.     With  respect  to  each  of  the  articles,  wit- 
nesses were  examined ;    but  as  they  delivered  their 
evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in 
his  power  to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  best  suited 
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his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  predetermined 
in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  sufRcient. 

They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  prostituted  the 
authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this  sen- 
tence, and  by  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just. 
Astonished  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to 
avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  entreaties  that 
he  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  muaarch  would  be 
the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  un- 
feeling heart  of  Pizarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led 
instantly  to  execution  ;  and,  what  added  to  the  bit- 
terness of  his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  who  had 
just  ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  console,  and  attempt- 
ed to  convert  him.  The  most  powerful  argument 
Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  mitigation  in  his 
punishment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from 
the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of  receiving  baptism. 
The  ceremony  was  performed ;  and  Atahualpa,  in- 
stead of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  the  stake. 

Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand 
Pizzaro  had  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was  sent 
on  a  separate  command  at  a  distance  from  Caxa- 
malca,  yet,  happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  this  ooious  transaction  was  not  carried  on 
without  censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers,  and 
among  those  some  of  the  greatest  reputation,  not  only 
remonstrated,  but  protested  against  this  measure  of 
their  general,  as  disgraceful  to  their  country,  as  re- 
pugnant to  every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of 
public  faith,  and  an  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over 
an  independen*  monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  l:'^«», 
But  their  laudable  endeavours  were  vain. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  ot 
his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a 
young  man  without  experience  might  prove  a  more 
passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  than  an  ambitious 
monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent 
command;     The  people  of  Guzco,  and  t!se 
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country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of 
Huascar,  as  inca.  But  neitlier  possessed  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  a  sovereign  of  Peru.  And  am- 
bitious men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  aspired  to 
independent  authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to 
which  they  had  no  title.  I'he  general  who  com- 
manded for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized  the  brother 
and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  either  inca,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  separate  kingdom  for  himself. 
The  Spaniards,  with  pleasure,  beheld  the  spirit  of 
discord  diffusing  itself,  and  the  vigour  of  government 
relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  They  considered  those 
disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards  its 
dissolution.  Pizarro  no  ^Jnger  hesitated  to  advance 
towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  such  considerable 
reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture  with  little  danger 
to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca 
operated  as  he  had  foreseen.  No  sooner  did  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom  he 
had  given  their  discharge  after  the  partition  of  the 
inca's  ransom,  arrive  at  Panama,  and  display  their 
riches  in  the  view  of  their  astonished  countrymen, 
than  tauie  spread  the  account  with  such  exaggeration 
through  all  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  sea, 
that  the  governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nica- 
ragua,  cculd  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their 
jurisdiction  from  abandoning  their  possessions,  and 
crowding  to  that  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  which 
seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru.  In  spite  of  every  check 
and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that 
Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  affer  leaving  a  considerable  garrison  in  St.  Mi- 
chael, under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peru- 
vians had  assembled  some  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
oppose  his  progress.  Several  fierce  encounters  hap- 
pened. But  ihey  terminated  like  all  the  actions  m 
America :  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  slaughter. 
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At  length  Pizarro  forced  hh  way  to  Cuzco,  and  took 
quiet  po'-^ssion  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found 
there,  evtn  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off 
and  concealed,  either  from  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to 
their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  value  what 
had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ransom.  But  as 
the  Spaniards  were  now  accustomed  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  great 
number  of  adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the 
same  surprise,  either  from  novelty,  or  the  largeness  of 
the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of  each  individual. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa, 
whom  Pizarro  treated  as  inca,  died ;  and  as  the  Spa- 
niards substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the  title  of 
Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally  recog- 
nised. 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed,  Be- 
nalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and  enter- 
prising officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining  inactive,  and 
the  seasonable  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  recruits  from 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  determined  him  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Quito,  where,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasure.  Leaving  at  St.  Michael  a  sufficient  force  to 
protect  that  infant  settlement,  he  set  out,  and  surmount- 
mg  every  obstacle,  entered  Quito  with  his  victorious 
troops.  But  they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there ; 
the  natives  having  carried  off  all  those  treasures,  the 
prospect  of  which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake 
this  arduous  expedition. 

By  this  time,  1534,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed 
in  Spain.  The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  imported,  filled  the  kingdom  with  no  less 
astonishment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received  by  the 
emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a 
present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their  acqui- 
sitions in  America,  even  after  they  had  been  ten  years 
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masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompeDse  of  his  brother's 
services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers 
and  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy  leagues, 
extending  along  the  coast,  to  the  southward  of  the 
territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  re- 
ceived the  honours  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 
The  title  of  adelantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hundred  leagues 
ot  country,  stretching  beyond  the  .suuthern  limits  of 
the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  ac- 
ceptable to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  many  persons  of 
higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that  country. 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru 
before  he  arrived  there  himself.  Almagro  no  sooner 
learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant  of  an 
independent  government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco, 
the  imperial  residence  of  the  incas,  lay  within  its 
boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himself  maiter  of 
that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  I'i/arro 
prepared  to  oppose  him.  Each  of  the  contending 
parties  was  supported  by  powerful  adherents,  and  the 
dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the 
sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital, 
'i'he  reconciliation  between  him  and  Almagro  had 
never  been  cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in  en- 
grossing to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments, 
which  ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  associate, 
was  always  present  in  both  their  thoughts.  The  for- 
mer, conscious  of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  expect 
forgiveness ;  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  de  • 
ceived,  was  impatient  to  be  avenged.  But  with  all 
those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  each  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  courage  ot 
his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  an  open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro 
at  Cuzco,  and  the  address  mingled  with  firmness 
which  he  manifested  in  his  expostulations  with  Alma- 
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gro  and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present. 
A  new  reconcihation  took  place ;  the  chief  article  of 
which  was,  that  Aimagro  should  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an 
establishment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations, 
Fizarro,  by  way  of  indemnification,  should  yield  up 
to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement,  though 
confirmed  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their 
first  contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  transaction, 
Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spanish  or 
Indian,  he  applied  himself  with  that  y)ersevering  ardour 
which  distinguishes  his  character,  to  introduce  a  form 
of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  provinces 
subject  to  his  authority.  He  distributed  tlse  country 
into  various  districts ;  he  appointed  proper  magistrates 
to  preside  in  each  ;  and  established  regulations  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  simple,  but  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  p>:-;Hc  prosperity.  But 
though,  for  the  present,  he  ac  .(^'ted  his  plan  to  the 
infant  state  of  his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind  looked 
forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  He  considered  himself 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  delibe- 
rated, with  much  solicitude,  in  what  place  he  should 
fix  the  seat  of  government.  In  marching  through  the 
country,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  cultivated  in  Peru ;  this  spot  he  at 
length  fixed  on.  There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river, 
of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and 
enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  n.Jos  from  Caliao,  the 
most  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  he 
founded  a  city,  in  1535,  which  he  destined  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  government.  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ciudad  de  los  IleyoS,  anj  this  name  it  still  retams 
among  the  Spaniards  in  n'    ipgal  and  formal  deeds  j 
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but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of  Lima, 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  build- 
ings advanced  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed 
the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  magnificent  palace  that 
he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately  houses  built 
by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy, 
some  indication  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili; 
and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and 
fearless  courage,  his  standard  was  followed  by  five 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Euro- 
peans that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru. 
Instead  of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the 
coast,  he  chose  to  march  across  the  mountains  by  a 
route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but  almost  impracticable. 
In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  every  cala- 
mity which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is 
hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perished ;  and  the  survivors,  when  they 
descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter.  They  found  there  a  race  of 
men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid, 
hardy,  independent,  and  in  their  bodily  constitution, 
as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit,  nearly  resembling  the  war- 
like tribes  in  North  America.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, continued  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and 
collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold ;  but 
were  so  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement 
amidst  such  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final 
issue  of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  du- 
bious, when  they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unex- 
pected revolution  in  Peru.  The  causes  of  this  impor- 
tant event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  source. 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from 
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every  Spanish  colony  in  Ameri  i,  anu  all  with  such 
high  expectations  of  accumulaiut'T  independent  for- 
tunes at  once,  that,  t(  men  i^ossessed  with  notions  so 
extravagant,  any  menti    i  <         ntii-i       wealth  gia- 
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nactive,   Pizarro 
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dually,  and  by  scheme:,  of  p 
have  been  not  only  a  dis  nr 
In  order  to  find  occupati 
with  safety  be  allowed  to 
encouraged  some  of  the  most 
who  had  lately  joined  him,  to  mvade  different  pro 
vinces  of  the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards  had  not 
hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for 
this  purpose ;  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  set 
out  for  Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  districts  of  the 
country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the  inca,  ob- 
serve the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thus  dispersing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful 
of  soldiers  remeiined  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gon- 
zalez Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  for 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating 
its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating 
his  scheme  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted 
M'ith  the  execution  of  it. 

Aftvir  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  inca  to 
make  his  escape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to 
arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  him  to  attend  a  great  festival  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under 
pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great  men  of  the  empire 
were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  inca  joined  them, 
the  standard  of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  short  time 
all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the 
frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards, 
living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them,  were 
massacred.  Several  detachments,  as  they  marched 
carelessly  through  a  country  which  seemed  to  l« 
tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion^  were  cut  of?  ,^  3 
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man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  writers)  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  at- 
tacked Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endeavoured 
to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spa- 
niards. Another  formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and 
kspt  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There  was  no 
longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities ; 
the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians,  spreading  over 
the  country,  intercepted  every  messenger ;  and  as  the 
parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded  the 
worst  concerning  the  other,  and  imagined  that  they 
themselves  were  the  only  persons  who  had  survived 
the  general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru. 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  inca  commanded  in 
person,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort. 
During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the  siege  with 
incessant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ;  and  though 
they  displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the 
Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their  ope- 
rations in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater  sagacity, 
and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  mi- 
litary art.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which 
the  Spaniards  derived  from  their  discipline  and  their 
weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  for.ner, 
and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a 
considerable  body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the 
swords,  the  spears,  and  bucklers,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
off  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  they  en- 
deavoured to  marshal  in  that  regular  compact  order, 
to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in 
action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanish 
muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and  resolution  enough 
to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was 
the  inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which 
they  had  taken,  and  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge 
like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those 
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imperfect  essays  to  imitate  European  arts,  and  to  em- 
ploy European  arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the 
Spaniards.  In  spite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by 
despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco, 
Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one  half  of  his 
capital ;  and  in  their  various  efforts  to  drive  him  out 
of  it,  the  Spaniards  lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the  best  be- 
loved of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other 
persons  of  note.  While  they  were  brooding  over 
these  misfortunes,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  were  such 
as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation,  to  re- 
linquish the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution  he  was 
confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous,  but  more  inte- 
resting. By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him 
intelligence  of  the  inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal 
patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Upon  considering  the 
tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  he  was  equally  solicitous  to  prevent 
the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Pizarros. 

His  arrival  at  Cuzco,  in  1537.  was  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment. The  Spaniards  and  Pr.ru vians  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  Various  negotiations 
with  both  parties  were  set  on  foot.  The  inca  con- 
ducted them  on  his  part  with  much  address.  At  first 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Almagro ; 
and  after  many  fruitless  overtures,  despairing  of  any 
cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by 
surprise  with  a  numerous  body  of  chosen  troops.  But 
the  Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their 
wonted  superiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulsed 
with  such  slaughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their  arn.y 
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dispersed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of 
Cuzco  without  interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head 
against  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  tlieir  attention  to- 
wards their  new  enemy,  and  took  measures  to  obstruct 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence,  however,  re- 
strained both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their 
arms  against  one  another,  while  surrounded  by  com- 
mon enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutuui 
slaughter.  Different  schemes  of  accommodation  were 
proposed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,, 
or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous,  open, 
affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of 
the  Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh 
domineering  manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defection, 
he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  surprised  the 
sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  add  investing  the 
house  where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelled 
them,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Almagro's  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Guzco 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  admi- 
nistration established  in  his  name. 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first 
act  of  civil  hi  'ty  j  but  it  was  soon  followed  by 
scenes  more  b  .  Francis  Pizarro  having  dispersed 

the  Peruvians  wrio  had  invested  Lima,  and  received 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola, 
and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Aionso  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their 
garrison  were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians. 
This  body,  which  at  that  period  of  the  Span»h  power 
in  America  must  be  deemed  a  considerable  force, 
advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that 
they  had  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  the  Indians 
to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonishment  that  they 
beheld  their  countrymen  posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Abancay  to  oppose  their  progress.  Almagro, 
however,  wished  rather  to  gain  than  to  conquer  them 
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and  by  bribes  and  promises  endeavoured  to  seduce 
their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  un- 
shaken ;  but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his 
virtue.  Almagro  amused  him  with  various  movements, 
of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  while 
a  large  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river 
by  night,  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surprise,  broke  his 
troops  before  they  had  time  to  form,  and  took  him 
prisoner  together  with  his  principal  officers. 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  must  have  been  decided,  if  AI- 
magro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve  as  how  to 
gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,.an  officer  of  great 
abilities,  who  having  served  under  the  constable 
Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial  army  to  Rome, 
had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
advised  him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to 
death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Alvarado  and 
a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain, 
and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to 
Lima,  before  the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his 
defence.  But  Almagro,  though  he  discerned  at  once 
the  utihty  of  the  counsel,  though  he  knew  that  arms 
must  terminate  the  dispute  between  him  and  Pizarro, 
and  resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision,  yet, 
with  a  timid  delicacy  preposterous  at  such  a  juncture, 
he  was  so  solicitous  that  his  rival  should  be  considered 
as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to 
Cuzco  to  wait  his  approach* 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interest- 
ing events  which  had  happened  near  Cuzco.  Ac- 
counts of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the  capital, 
of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were 
brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortune!* 
almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit  which  had  continued  firm 
and  erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  own  safety,  as  well 
as  the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him  from  sinking 
under  it.    He  took  measures  for  both  with  his  wonted 
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sagacity.  As  he  had  the  command  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  expected  considerable  supplies  both  of  men  and 
military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gain  time^ 
and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to 
precipitate  operations,  and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
issue.  He  had  recourse  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly 
practised  with  success ;  and  Almagro  was  again  weak 
enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a  pros- 
pect of  terminating  their  differences  by  some  amicable 
accommodation.  While  his  attention  and  that  of  the 
officers  with  whom  he  consulted,  was  occupied  in 
detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the 
governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose  custody  they  were 
committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  flight.  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  scru- 
pled not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the 
release  of  the  other.  He  proposed  that  every  point 
in  controversy  between  Almagro  and  himself  should 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign ;  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  should  retam  undis- 
turbed possession  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
now  occupied ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with 
the  officers  whom  Almagro  purposed  to  send  thither 
to  represent  the  justice  of  his  claims.  Obvious  as 
the  design  of  Pizarro  was  in  those  propositions,  and 
familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his 
opponent,  Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to 
infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  these  terms. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his 
liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  opera- 
uons  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life,  threw  off 
every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged 
him  to  assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten;  pacific 
and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more  mentioned  ; 
it  was  in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  tha 
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cabinet,  by  arms,  and  not  by  negotiation,  tiiat  it  must 
now  be  determined  who  should  be  master  of  Peru. 
The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a  decisive 
resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to 
march  towards  Cuzco.  The  command  of  these  was 
given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom  he  could  perfectly 
confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains 
in  the  direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they 
marched  towards  the  south  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  Nasca,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  penetrate'd 
through  the  deBles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  instead 
of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes,  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this 
resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five 
hundred,  and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble 
body  by  sending  any  detachment  towards  the  moun- 
tains. His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverse 
party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  was 
only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail  himself 
of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction, 
but  what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and 
horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were 
equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long*protracted  con- 
test to  an  issue.  Though  they  beheld  the  mountains 
that  surrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of  Indians,  as- 
sembled to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  car- 
nage, and  prepared  to  attack  whatever  party  remained 
master  of  the  field,  so  fell  and  implacable  was  the 
rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  every  breast, 
that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  to- 
wards accommodation,  proceeded  from  either  side^ 
Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  he  was  so  worn  out  with 
tKe  fatigues  of  service,  to  which  his  advanced  age  was 
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unec^ual,  that  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading 
of  his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  officer  o( 
great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either 
over  the  spirit  or  affections  of  the  soldiers  as  the 
chief  whom. they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  follow 
and. revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 
party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  side  of  Almagro 
were  more  veteran  soldiers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
cavalry ;  >but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's 
superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of 
well-disciplined  musketeer>s,  which,  on  receiving  an 
account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  the  em- 
peror had  sent  from  Spain.  As  the  use  of  fire-arms 
was  not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America, 
hastily  equipped  for  service  at  their  own  expense, 
this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  and  armed 
was  a  .novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  .Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
and  well-sustained  fire  bore  down  horse  and  foot  be- 
fore it;  and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
and  animate  |iis  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  rout  became  general.  Almagro,  though 
so  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse, 
had  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed 
the  various  movements  of  both  parties,  and  at  last 
beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with  all  the 
passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long  ac- 
customed to  victory.  lie  endeavoured  to  save  him- 
self ,by  flight,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  guarded 
with  the  strictest  vigilance. 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution 
,which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  battle 
;wa8  over ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  wonderful 
ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its 
inhabitants,  than  that,  after  seeing  one  of  the  con- 
tending parlies  ruined  and  dispersed,  and  the  othef 
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weakened  and  fatigued,  they  bad  not  couiage  to  fall 
upon  their  enemies,  when  fortune  presented  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  them  with  such  advantage. 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
found  there  a  considerable  booty,  consistipg  partly  of 
the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures,  and  partly  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the 
spoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and 
whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it, 
fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompense  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  such  extravagant 
expectations,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient 
which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, and  endeavoured  to  find  occupation  for  this 
turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny  With  this  view,  he 
encouraged  his  most  active  officers  to  attempt  the 
discovery  and  reduction  of  various  provinces  which 
had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
every  standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook 
any  of  those  new  expeditions,  volunteers  resorted  with 
the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of 
Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  delivered  both  from  the  im- 
portunity of  his  discontented  frie' ''s  and  the  dread  of 
his  ancient  enemies. 

Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in 
custody,  under  all  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For  al- 
though his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pizarros 
from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  pru- 
dence constrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their  ven- 
geance, until  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him, 
as  well  as  several  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As 
soon  as  they  set  out  upon  their  different  expeditious, 
Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason,  formally  tried, 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  astonished  him , 
and  though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted 
•nirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under  this  ignominioui 
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form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had  recourse  to 
abject  supplications,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame. 
The  entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so 
much  beloved,  touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and 
drew  tears  from  many  a  stern  eye.  But  the  brothers 
remained  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  di);|nity  and 
fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was  strangled  m  prison, 
and  afterwards  publicly  beheaded.  He  suffered  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by 
an  Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that 
time  a  prisoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  successor  to 
his  government,  pursuant  to  a  power  which  the  em- 
peror had  granted  him. 

As,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in  Peru,  all  inter- 
course with  Spain  was  suspended,  the  detail  of  the 
extraordinary  transactions  there  did  not  soon  reach 
the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  faction, 
the  first  intelligence  was  brought  thither  by  some  of 
Almago's  officers,  in  1539,  who  left  the  country  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  related  what  had 
happened  with  every  circumstance  unfavourable  to 
Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition,  their  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity,  and  ex- 
aggeration of  party  hatred.  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who 
arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  court  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion which  their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify 
his  brother  and  himself  by  representing  Almagro  as 
the  aggressor.  The  emperor  and  his  ministers, 
though  they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  con- 
tending factions  was  most  criminal,  clearly  discerned 
the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissensions.  But  the  evil 
was  more  apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the 
information  which  had  been  received  was  so  defective 
and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  con- 
duct that  ought  to  be  followed,  and  before  any  plan 
that  should  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried 
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into  execution,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
circumstances  of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to 
render  its  effects  extremely  pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remamed  but  to  send  a  person  to 
Peru,  vested  with  extensive  and  discretionary  power, 
who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  posture  of  affairs 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquiring  upon  the  spot  into 
the  conduct  of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  government  in  that  form 
which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
the  parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The 
man  selected  for  this  important  charge  was  Christoval 
Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  royal  au- 
dience at  Valladolid ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and 
firmness,  justified  the  choice.  His  instructions, 
though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter  him  in  his 
operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect  of 
affairs,  he  had  power  to  take  upon  him  different  cha- 
racters. If  he  found  the  governor  still  alive,  he  was 
to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard 
against  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  a  man  who 
had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro 
were  dead,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  that 
he  might  then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  at- 
tention to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  flowed 
rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than  from  any  appro* 
batiof)  iii  his  measures ;  for  at  the  very  time  that  the 
court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  con- 
fined to  a  prison,  where  he  remained  above  twenty 
years. 

While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
events  of  great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  go- 
vernor considering  himself  upon  the  death  of  Alma- 
gro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire, 
proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  con- 
querors ;  and  had  this  division  been  made  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality^  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
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hail  to  bestow  was  Bufficient  to  have  gratified  liis 
friends,  and  to  have  gi^ined;  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro 
conducted  this  transaction,  not  with  the  equi^  And 
candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  discover  and  to  reward 
merit,  but  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader. 
Large  districts,, in  parts  of  the, country  most  cultivated 
and  populous,  were  set  apart  as  his  own  property,  or 
granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites. 
To  others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned. 
The  followers  of  Almagro  were  totally  excluded  from 
an^  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  the  acquisition  of 
which  they  had  contributed  so  largely.  AH  who  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  secret, 
and  meditated  revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of 
different  detachments,   penetrated  into   several   new 
provinces,  and  though  some  of  them  were  exposed 
to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
the  Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  not  inferior 
amidst  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  plains,  they 
made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  ex- 
tended their  knowledge   of  the  country,  but  added 
considerably  to  the  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World.      Pedro  de  Valdivia   reassumed   Almagro's 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and   notwithstanding  the 
fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending  their  possessions, 
made  such   progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  be- 
ginning  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  that  province.     But  of  all  the  enterprises  under- 
taken about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 
the  most  remarkable.    The  governor,  who  seems  to 
have  resolved  that  no  person  in  Peru  should  possess 
any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  authority  but 
those  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalqazar,  tho 
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conqueror  or  Quito,  of  his  comtnafld'in  that  kltigdom, 
and  appointed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  tiikef  the  govern- 
ment of  it.  He  instructed  him  to  atteiftpft  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
which,  according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians, 
abounded  with  cinnamon  and  other  valuable  spices. 
Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage, 
and  no  less  ambitious  of  acquiring  distinction,  eagerly 
engaged  in  this  difficult  service.  He  set  out  from 
Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers, 
near  one  half  of  whom  were  horsemen  j  with  four 
thousand  Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.  In  forcing 
their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges,  of 
the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accustomed,  proved  fa«ril  to  the 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The 
Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured  to  a  va- 
riety of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some 
men  ;  but  when  they  descended  into  the  low  country 
theii-  distress  increased.  They  could  not  advance 
a  step  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  w'oods,  or 
made  it  through  marshes.  Such  incessant  toil,  and 
continual  scarcity  of  food,  seem  more  than  sufficient 
to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops.  But 
the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  insuperable.  Allured  by  fre- 
quent but  false  accounts  of  rich  countries  before  them, 
tney  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers 
whose  waters  pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute 
to  its  grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they 
built  a  bark,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of 
great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procur- 
ing provisions,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This 
was  manned  with  fifty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Francis  Oreliana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro. 
The  stream  carried  them  down  with  such  rapidity, 
that  they  were  soon  far  a-head  of  their  countrymen, 
who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 
At  this  distance  from  his  commander,  Oreliana,  a 
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youDg  man  of  an  aspiring  mind  began  to  fancy  him- 
self independent,  and  transported  with  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the 
course  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and 
by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
Cfommitting  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
stream,  theNapo  bore  him  along  to  the  south,  until  he 
reached  the  great  channel  of  the  Maragnon.  Turning 
with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  on  his  course  in  that 
direction.  He  made  frequent  descents  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  sometimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fierce  savages  seated  on  its  banks,  and 
sometimes  procuring  a  supply  of  food  by  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long 
series  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing 
fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  supported  with  no 
less  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  These  he  likewise  surmounted, 
and  got  Siife  to  the  Spanish  settlement  in  the  island 
Cubagua ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to  Spain.  The 
vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer 
solicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit,  concurred  in 
prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which, 
however,  even  when  stripped  of  every  romantic  em- 
bellishment, deserves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventu 
rous  age,  but  as  t\u;  first  event  which  led  to  any  cer 
tain  knowledge  of  the  extensive  countries  that  stretcl: 
eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana 
to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  sus- 
pect  that  a  man  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  such  an 
important  command,  could  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeU 
ing  as  to  desert  him  at  «uch  a  juncture.  But  imputins{ 
his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  uu- 
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knowti  accident,  he  advanced  above  Bfty  leagues 
along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  supply  of 
provisions.  At  length,  he  came  up  with  an  of- 
ficer whom  Orellana  had  left  to  perish  in  the  desert, 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate  against  his 

Iierfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orel- 
ana's  crime,  and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their 
own  desperate  situation,  when  deprived  of  their  only 
resource.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest-hearted  veteran 
sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  in- 
stantly. Pizarro,  though  he  assumed  an  appearance 
of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their  inclination.  But 
he  was  row  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito;  and  in 
that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships 
greater  than  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
progress  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes  which 
then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  suffer- 
ings. Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and 
berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horses*,  to  devour 
the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the 
leather  of  their  saddles  and  sword-belts.  Four  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards, 
perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which 
continued  near  two  years ;  and  as  fifty  men  were 
aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana,  only  fourscore  got 
back  to  Quito.  These  were  naked  like  savages,  and 
so  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of  spectres  than 
of  men. 

But  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose  which 
his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entermg  Quito, 
received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened 
calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than  those  through 
which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother 
made  that  partial  division  of  his  conquests  which 
has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro, 
considering  themselves  as  prescribed  by  the  party  in 
power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition.     Great  numbers  in  despair  resorted  to 
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Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Almagrowas  always 
open  to  them,  and  the  slender  portion  of  his  father's 
fortune  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
spent  in  affording  thenj  subsistence.  The  w.irn  at- 
tachment with  which  every  person  who  had  served 
under  the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himself  to  his  inte- 
rests, was  quickly  transferred  to  his  son,  who  was  now 
grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all 
the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affections  of  soldiers. 
Nor  was  the  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
ment ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  distresses. 
Many  of  them,  destitute  of  common  necessaries,  and 
weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief, 
or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some  rem- 
nant of  their  fortune  from  pillaij^e  and  confiscation, 
longed  impatiently  for  nn  occasion  to  exert  their  ac- 
tivity and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery. 
Their  frequent  cabaU  did  not  pass  unobserved  ;  and 
the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  had 
resolu*ion  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native 
intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  persons 
whose  poverty  seemed  to  render  their  machinations  of 
little  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of 
his  friends.  '  Be  in  no  pain,'  said  he,  carelessly, 
*  about  my  life  ;  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every 
man  in  Peru  knows  that  1  can  in  a  moment  cut  of} 
any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  against 
it.'  This  security  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leisure  to 
digest  and  ripen  every  part  of  their  scheme ;  and  Juan 
de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the 
charge  of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of 
their  consultations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  this  con- 
nexion inspired,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the 
ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  26th  of  .Tune,  at  mid-day,  the  sea- 
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termined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Alinagro's  house 
in  complete  armour  j  and,  drawing  their  swords,  as 
they  advanced  hastily  towards  the  governor's  palace, 
cried  out,    ♦  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant 
die  !"    Their  associates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a 
signal,  were   in  arms  at  different  stations  ready  to 
support  them.      Though   Pizarro  was   usually  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as 
suited  the  magnificence  of  the  most  opulent  subject 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was  just  risen 
from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed  through 
the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobserved.    Tliey 
were  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  before  a  page  in 
waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  was 
conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.    The 
governor,  whose  steady  mind  no  form  of  danger  could 
appal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded 
Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.    But  that 
officer,  who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind 
as  to  obey  this  prudent  order,   runnmg  to  the  top  of 
the  stair-case,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators  what  they 
meant,  and  whither  they  were  gomg  1     Instead  of 
answering,  they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst 
into  the  hall.     Some  of  the  persons  who  were  there 
threw  themselves  from  the  windows  ;  others  attempted 
to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing  their  swords  followed  their 
leader  into  an  inner  apartment.     The  conspirators, 
animated  with  having  the  object  of  their  vengeance 
now  in  view,   rushed  forward  after  them.     Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  de- 
fended the  entry ;  and  supported  by  his  half-brother 
Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends,  he  main- 
tained the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of 
his  past  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful 
combatant.     sCourage,' cried  he,  'companions!  we 
are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity.'     But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  pro- 
tected them,  wiiile  every  thrust  they  made  took  effect. 
Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his  otier  ae-^ 
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fenders  were  mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  so 
weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no 
longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furiously 
aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his 
throat,  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into 
the  streets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two  hundred 
of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted 
young  Almagro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
and  assembling  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens, 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  suc- 
cessor to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace 
of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houses  of  several  of  his 
adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  the 
satisfaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  ene- 
mies, and  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of 
those  through  whose  nands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru 
had  passed. 

The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well 
as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew 
many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Kvery  adventurer  of 
desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pi- 
zarro, and  from  the  rapaciousness  of  his  government 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the  number  of  mal- 
contents was  considerable,  declared  without  hesitation 
in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  Peru. 
As  his  youth  and  inexperience  disqualified  him  from 
taking  the  command  of  them  himself,  he  appointed 
Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But  though  Almagro 
speedily  collected  such  a  respectable  force,  the  ac- 
quiescence in  his  government  was  far  from  being 
general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his 
memory  was  dear ;  the  barbarous  assassination  of  a 
man  to  whom  his  country  was  so  highly  indebted, 
filled  every  impartial  person  with  horror.  The  igno- 
minious birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful 
title  on  which  he  founded  his  pretensions,  led  others 
to  consider  him  as  an  usurper.      The  officers  who 
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commanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise 
his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal  standard 
was  erected,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain 
long  dormant,    acquired   great  vigour  and  activity 
when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known.  After 
a  long  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  a  small  harbour  in  the  provmce  of 
Popayan  ;  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after 
a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Quito.     In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's 
death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon  it.    He 
immediately  produced  the  royal  commission,  appoint- 
ing him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges 
and  authority  ;  and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged 
without  hesitation  by  Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by 
Pedro  de  Pueiles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito. 
Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  assumed  the  supreme  au- 
thority, but  shewed  that  he  possessed  the  talents  which 
the  exercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.    By  his 
influence  and  address  he  soon  assembled  such  a  body 
of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  all  fear  of  being 
exposed  to  any  insult  from  the  adverse  party,  but 
enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  the  dignity 
that  became  his  character. 

Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit 
of  disaffection  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to  give  an 
efTectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de 
Castro,  he  set  out,  in  1542,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for 
Cuzco,  where  the  n)ost  considerable  body  of  opponents 
had  erected  the  royal  standard,  under  the  command  oJ 
Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither, 
Herrada,  tlie  skilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  coun- 
sels, died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  measures  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  violence,  but  concerted  with  littie  sa- 
gacity, and  executed  with  no  address.   Holguin,  who, 
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with  forces  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party, 
was  descendiog  towards  the  coast  at  the  very  time  that 
Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  his  in- 
experienced adversary  by  a  very  simple  stratagem, 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Alvarado,  an  officer  of  note,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  declare  against  Almagro  as  an  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with 
the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and  erecting 
the  royal  standard  before  his  own  tent,  he  declared 
that,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person  all 
the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces. 
Though  formed  by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the 
habits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  profession,  he  at  once 
assumed  the  activity,  and  discovered  the  decision,  of 
au  officer  long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing 
his  strength  to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by 
a  battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious 
as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that  mode  of 
decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz,  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  ani- 
mosity inspired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  ran- 
cour of  private  enmity,  the  eagerness  of  revenge,  and 
the  last  efiforts  of  despair.  Victory,  after  remaining 
long  doubtful,  declared  at  last  fur  Vaca  de  Castro. 
The  superior  number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity, 
and  the  martial  talents  of  Francisco  de  Carvajal,  a 
veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the 
bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants. 
Many  ot  the  vanquished,  especially  such  as  were 
conscious  that  they  might  be  charged  with  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rushing  on  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rathei 
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than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hun- 
dred men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on  both 
sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  fie!d,  and  the 
number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater. 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro, 
both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  ad- 
venturers in  Peru,  they  were  still  more  astonished  at 
his  conduct  after  the  victory.    As  he  was  by  nature 
a  rigid  dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  re- 
quired examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to  restrain 
the  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try 
his  prisoners  as  rebels.     Forty  were  condemned  to 
suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banished  from 
Peru.    Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the 
battle,  being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers,  was 
publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco ;  and  in  him  the  name 
uf  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was  extinct. 
During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  em- 
peror and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed  in  pre- 
paring regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not  only  to 
re-establish  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more 
perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  all  their  settle- 
ments of  the  New  World.     The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments 
upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of  policy,  atten- 
tive only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to  forego  pre- 
sent gain   from   the   prospect  of  remote  or  public 
benefit,  seem  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sud- 
den wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired 
it.    But  when  time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spa- 
nish court  the  importance  of  its  American  possessions, 
the  necessity  of   new-modelling  their  whole   frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and 
practices  prevalent  among  military  adventurers,   it 
was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  institutions  ot 
regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular   called   for  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitattd 
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the  fatal  example  of  their  countrymen  settled  in  the 
islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching  for 
gold  and  silver  with  the  same  inconsiderate  eagerness. 
Similar  effects  followed.  The  natives  employed  in 
this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no 
regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were 
able  to  perform,  pined  away  and  perished  so  fast,  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spain,  instead  of 
possessing  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  progressive  improvement,  would 
soon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a  vast  uninhabited 
desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of 
this,  and  so  solicitous  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render  their  acqui- 
sitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  various 
laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for 
securing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and 
equitable  treatment.  But  the  distance  of  America 
from  the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  government 
in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  audacity  of 
soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these  sa- 
lutary regulations  from  operating  with  any  consider- 
able influence.  The  evil  continued  to  grow,  and  at 
this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  leisure 
from  the  aflairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  con- 
sideration. He  consulted  not  only  with  his  ministers 
dnd  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  but 
called  upon  several  persons  who  had  resided  long  in 
the  New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the  result  of  their 
experience  and  observation.  Fortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholomew  de  las 
Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mis- 
sion from  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa.  Though, 
since  the  miscarriage  of  his  former  schemes  for  the 
relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  in  his 
cloister,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  former  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far 
from  abating,  that,  from  an  increased  knowledge  of 
their  sufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.    He  seized 
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eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite 
maxims  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  roan  on 
whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made 
a  deep  impression,  he  described  the  irreparable  waste 
of  the  human  species  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
race  almost  totally  swept  away  in  the  islands  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extinction  on  the 
continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay.  Nor  did  he 
confide  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers 
of  his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he 
composed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  America,  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  hor- 
rid circumstances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of  exag- 
gerated description,  the  devastation  of  every  province 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital 
of  so  many  actions  shocking  to  humanity.  But  as 
his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las  Casas,  he 
perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression 
was  but  one  step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in 
the  New  World  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  would  be 
of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power 
and  usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there-  The  con- 
querors of  America,  however  great  their  merit  had 
been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly  persons  of 
such  mean  birth,  and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  so- 
ciety, as  gave  no  distinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch. 
The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which  some  of  them  re- 
turned, gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accustomed  to 
sue  men  in  inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  rising  to  emulate  or  to  surpass  the  ancient  nobility 
in  splendour.  The  territories  which  their  leaders  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous 
extent,  that  if  the  country  should  ever  be  improved 
in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  must 
grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It 
appeared  to  Charles  that  this  abuse  required  a  remedy 
no  less  than  the  other,  and  that  the  regulations  con- 
cerning both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode  of  govern- 
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ment  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced 
into  America. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  contam- 
ing  many  salutary  appointments  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Indies ;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts  of  America ;  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  order  of  government^ 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  approved 
of,  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were 
issued  the  following  regulations,  which  excited  uni- 
versal alarm,  and  occasioned  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions :  '  That  as  the  repartimientns  or  shares  of  land 
seized  by  several  persons  appeared  to  be  excessive, 
the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them  to 
a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any  con- 
queror or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to 
him  shall  not  descend  to  his  widow  or  children,  but 
return  to  the  crown :  That  the  Indians  shall  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  to 
labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fisheries : 
That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  superior 
shall  be  ascertained,  and  they  shall  be  paid  as  ser- 
vants for  any  work  they  voluntarily  perform :  That 
all  persons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  all 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  all  hospitals  and 
monasteries,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  In- 
dians allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed  to  the 
crown :  That  every  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any 
criminal  concern  in  the  contests  between  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  should  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians.' 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  American  affairs,  and 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruinous 
to  their  infant  colonies.  But  Charles,  tenacious  at 
all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed 
at  present  with  the  view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned 
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tion  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion  of  publishing  the  laws.  That  they  might  be  car- 
ried into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and  authority, 
he  authorized  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair 
to  Mexico  as  visitador  or  superintendent  of  that  coun- 
try, and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the 
viceroy,  in  enforcing  them.  He  appointed  Blasco 
Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of 
viceroy ;  and  in  order  tc  strengthen  his  administration, 
he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima,  in 
which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  preside  as 
judges.  ^ 

The  viceroy  and  superintendent  sailed  at  the  same 
time ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they  were  to 
enforce  reached  America  before  them.  The  entry  of 
Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of 
general  ruiu.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the 
Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  America  without 
distinction  ;  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not 
on  some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regula- 
tions, and  suffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in  New 
Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  aithority  under  the  steady  and 
prudent  administration  of  Mendoza,  that  how  much 
soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  detested  and 
dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  pub- 
lication of  them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming 
subjects.  The  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants, 
however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy 
and  superintendent,  representing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them,  Men- 
doza, by  long  residence  in  the  country,  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  interest  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ; 
and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just 
entering  upon  the  exercise  of  power.  They  engaged 
to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  execution  of  what  was 
offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that 
3L  deputatiou  of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to 
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lay  before  the  emperor  the  apprehensions  of  his  sub- 
jects in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency  and 
effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in  supporting: 
their  sentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of 
men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to 
decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their 
own  view,  granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  ?:^/oiir  of 
the  laws  as  re*established  the  colony  'm  uf  ibrvmer 
tranquillity. 

In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  T^ith  ..a  ^^rpect  still 
more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  \','.3  not  so  soon  dis- 
pelled.   The  conquerors  of  T,'r\j  of  a  rank  much 
mferior  to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  farther  removed  from  the  inspection 
of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations 
witti  greater  license  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of 
adventurers  in  the  New  World.    To  men  thus  cor- 
rupted by  anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  authority  of  a 
respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  themselves 
have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which  they 
would  have  submitted  with  reluctance.     But  they 
revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  of  complying 
with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  stripped  at  once 
of  all  they  had  earned  so  hardly  during  many  years 
of  service  and  suffering.    Their  passions  were  inflamed 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  most 
violent  measures,  and  began  to  hold  consultations  in 
different  places,  how  they  might  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the 
execution  but  i   '^  promulgation  of  the  new  laws. 
From  this,  ''.-..>,   >       sy  were  •  ,  <jrted  by  the  address 
of  Vaca  dt  Lascro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes, 
that  as  soon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  should  arrivf, 
and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws, 
which  had  been  framed  without  due  attention  either 
to  the  state  of  the  country  or  to  the  sentiments  of  tlju 
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people  A  greate.  degree  of  accommodation  to  these, 
and  even  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  government, 
were  now  become  requisite  to  compose  the  present 
ferment,  and  to  soothe  the  colonists  into  submission, 
by  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  superiors. 
But  without  profound  discernment,  conciliating  man- 
ners, and  flexibility  of  temper,  such  a  plan  could  not 
be  carried  on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these. 
Of  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he 
was  endowed  only  with  integrity  and  courage;  the 
former  harsh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bordering 
so  frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that  in  his 
situation  they  were  defects  rather  than  virtues.  Prom 
the  moment  that  he  landed  at  Tumbez,  Nugnez  Vela 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  mer  ly  as  an  execu- 
tive officer,  without  any  discretionary  power;  and, 
regardless  of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country,  he  adhered  to  t.he  letter  of  the 
regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour.  Amazement  and 
consternation  went  before  him  as  he  approached ;  and 
so  little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  aug- 
menting, that  on  entering  the  capital  he  openly 
avowed,  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
reign, not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  Every  attempt 
to  procure  a  suspension  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws, 
the  viceroy  considered  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined,  and  some  put  to  death,  without 
any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro  was  arrested,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and 
his  merit  in  having  prevented  a  general  insurrt  :tion  in 
the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up 
in  the  common  gaol. 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against 
such  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  authority 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress  it,  or  to 
prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  the  mal- 
contents had  not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  credit 
and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  efforts. 
From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
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was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  th'ire  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person  able 
to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the 
colony.  Gon?;alo»  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his 
other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  courage 
no  less  daring.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  sur- 
mount that  veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems 
to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in 
arms  against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with  horror. 
He  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the 
violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  certainty  of  becoming  soon  a  victim 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to 
quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and 
repair  lo  Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal, 
they  elected  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanish 
nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regula- 
tions. They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  remonstrances 
before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and,  upon  pretext 
of  danger  from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march 
thither  in  arms.  Under  sanction  of  this  nomination, 
Pizarro  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasure,  appointed 
officers,  levied  soldiers,  seized  a  large  train  of  artillery 
wliich  Vaca  de  Castro  had  deposited  in  Gumanga, 
and  set  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancinir 
against  a  public  enemy.  Disaffection  having  now 
assumed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under 
a  chief  of  such  distinguished  name,  many  persons  of 
note  resorted  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, deserted  to  him  in  a  body. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had 
happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  almost  certainty  of  success.  The  violence  of  the 
viceroy's  administration  was  not  more  formidable  to 
the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  than  his  overbearing  haughti- 
ness was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges  of  the 
royal  audience.      During  their   voyage  from  Spaia 
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some  symptoms  of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and 
them  began  to  appear.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both  par- 
ties were  so  much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests, 
arising  from  interference  of  jurisdiction  and  contra- 
riety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  disgust  soon  grew 
into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the  viceroy 
in  every  measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he 
had  confined,  justified  the  malcontents,  and  applauded 
their  remonstrances.  At  a  time  when  both  depart- 
ments of  government  should  have  united  against  the 
approaching  enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each 
other  for  superiority.  The  judges  at  length  prevailed. 
The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  abandoned  even 
by  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  palace,  and  car- 
ried to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be  kept  there 
until  he  could  be  sent  home  to  Spain. 

The  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  having  assumed 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands, 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  execution  of  the 
obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizarro,  re- 
quiring him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whatevet 
he  could  request,  to  dismiss  his  troops,  and  to  repair 
to  Lima  with   fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.     They 
could  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambi- 
tious would  tamely  comply  with  this  requisition.     It 
was  made  probably  with  no  such  intention,  but  only 
to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  ov/n  conduct ;  for 
Cepeda,  the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a 
pragmatical  and  aspiring  lawyer,  seems  to  have  ueld 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan  which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  de- 
voting himself  to  his  service.     The  imprisonment  of 
the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the  judges,  together 
with  the  universal  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent 
upon  events  so  singular  and  unexpected,  opened  new 
and  vast  prospects  to  Pizarro.     He  now  beheld  the 
supreme  power  within  his  reach.     Nor  did  he  want 
courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object  which  fortune 
presented  to  his  view.     Carvajal,  the  prompter  of  hi* 
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resolutions  and  guide  of  all  his  actions,  had  long 
tixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Fizarro 
ought  to  aim.  Instead  of  the  inferior  function  of 
procurator  for  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Peru,  he 
openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain-general 
of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  au- 
dience to  grant  him  a  commission  to  that  effect.  At 
the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  within  a  mile  of 
Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army  to 
oppose  him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  autho- 
rity of  a  command.  But  the  judges,  either  from  un- 
willingness to  relinquish  power,  or  from  a  desire  of 
preserving  some  attention  to  ar^j  ranees,  hesitated, 
or  seemed  to  hesitate,  about  covhj  ying  with  what  he 
demanded,  Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impe- 
tuous in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  by 
night,  seized  several  oflicers  of  distinction  obnoxious 
to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  audience  issued  a 
commission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro 
governor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignity. 

But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  which 
accompanied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment, the  minds  of  men,  set  loose  from  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  such 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordi- 
nary than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  succession. 
Pizarro  had    scarcely  begun  to  exercise  the   new 

J)owers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld 
brmidable  enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  vice- 
roy having  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  judges 
of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their 
own  number ;  as  soon  as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alva- 
rez, either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved  by  fear, 
kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declaring  him  from  that 
moment  to  be  free,  and  that  he  himself,  ami  every 
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person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  re- 
presentative of  their  sovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered 
the  pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards 
Tumbez,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  there,  erected  the 
royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of  viceroy. 
Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the 
seditious  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had 
not  reached,  instantly  avowed  their  resolution  to  sup- 
port his  authority.  The  violence  of  Pizarro's  govern- 
ment, who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jealousy 
natural  to  U9.urpers,  and  who  punished  every  appear- 
ance of  disaffection  with  unforgiving  severity,  soon 
augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  forced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him 
for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  such  strength  at 
Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America 
Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated 
by  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant- 
governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  conspi- 
racy  against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the 
viceroy. 

Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of 
nostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was 
not  disconcerted.  He  prepared  to  assert  the  authority 
to  which  he  had  attained,  with  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and  marched 
directly  against  the  viceroy,  as  the  enemy  who  was 
nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable.  As  he  was 
master  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most 
of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his 
troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to 
face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed 
him  ;  and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  suffered  hardships  and  encountered 
difficulties  which  no  troops  but  those  accustomed  to 
serve  in  America  could  have  endured  or  surmounted. 
I'he  viceroy  had  scarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the 
vanguard  of  Pizarro's  forces  appeared,  led  by  Carva- 
jal,  who,  though  near  fourscore,  was  as  hardy  and 
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active  as  any  young  soldier  under  his  command. 
Nugnez  Vela  instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of 
defence,  and  with  a  rapidity  more  resembling  a  flight 
than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan. 
Pizarro  continued  to  pursue ;  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From  thence  he 
despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose  Centeno,  who  was 
growing  formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head 
against  the  viceroy. 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benal- 
cazar,  Nugnez  Vela  soon  assembled  four  hundred 
men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his 
disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same 
high  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him 
to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  de- 
claring that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  con- 
test with  rebels  could  be  decided.  With  this  in- 
tention he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  relying 
on  the  superior  number,  and  still  more  on  the  disci- 
pline and  valour  of  his  troops,  advanced  resolutely  to 
meet  him.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  both 
parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  possession 
of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their 
own  future  fortune,  depended  upon  the  issue  of  that 
day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pushed  forward  with 
such  regular  and  well-directed  force,  that  they  soon 
began  to  make  an  impression  on  their  enemies.  The 
viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in 
suspense.  At  length  he  fell,  pierced  with  many 
wounds ;  and  the  rout  of  his  followers  became  gene- 
ral. They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut 
ofF,  and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which 
Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  'J'he  troops  assembled 
by  Centeno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by  CarvajaK 
and  he  himself  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  remained 
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rave.  Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and 
by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not 
only  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  South  sea,  but 
had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isth- 
mus, which  rendered  him  master  of  the  only  avenue 
of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru  that  was 
used  at  that  period. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1546,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  ran  into  every 
excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  the  riotous  spirit 
usual  among  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. But  amidst  this  dissipation,  their  chief  and  his 
confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  some- 
times to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much 
solicitude  concerning  the  part  that  he  ought  now  to 
take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and  decisive  in  council 
than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned 
Pizarro,  that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  enterin<r 
It  was  vam  to  thmk  of  holding  a  middle  course ;  that 
he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the 
government  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim 
with  greater  earnestness.  Upon  receiving  an  account 
of  the  victory  at  Quito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in 
a  tone  still  more  peremptory.  '  Vou  have  usurped,' 
said  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion, 
'  the  supreme  power  in  this  country,  in  contempt  of 
the  emperor's  commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  have 
marched  in  hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard  ; 
you  have  attacked  the  representative  of  your  sove- 
reii^n  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will  forgive 
such  insults  to  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation 
with  him  can  be  cordial  or  sincere.  Depend  no  longer 
on  the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Assume  your- 
self the  sovereipntv  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion 
ot  which  your  family  Iris  a  title  founded  on  the  rights 
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both  of  discovery  and  conquest.'  Cepeda,  the  lawyer, 
who  was  now  Pizarro's  confidential  counsellor,  warmly 
seconded  Carvajal's  exhortations,  and  employed  what- 
ever learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating,  that  all 
the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to 
pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage, 
or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own  aspir- 
ing  valour  and  personal  merit. 

Fizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not 
conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view.  But  the 
mediocrity  of  Pizarro  s  talents  circumscribed  his  am- 
bition within  more  narrow  limits.  Instead  of  aspiring 
at  independent  power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the  ob- 
taining from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  he  now  possessed  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  thither,  to  give 
such  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers,  either  from  mclination  or  from  necessity,  to 
continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the 
part  which  he  should  take,  consultations  were  held  in 
Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to  which  the  mal- 
contents had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the  court  had 
received  an  account  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
viceroy,  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  government  by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  so  alarm- 
ing called  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  em* 
peror's  abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully 
occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  conducting  the 
war  against  the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  and  arduous  enterprises  in  hi?  reign, 
the  care  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru 
devolved  upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors 
whom  Charles  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  gc- 
vernment  of  Spain  durmg  his  absence.  At  first  view  the 
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actions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  so  repug- 
nant to  the  duty  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on  declar- 
ing them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  punish  them  with  exemplary  rigour.     But 
when  the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  indignation  began  to 
abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  this 
measure  presented  themselves.     The  veteran  bands 
of  infantry,  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish 
armies,   were  then  employed  in  Germany.    Spain, 
exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  series  of  wars, 
in  which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless  am- 
bition of  two  successive  monarchs,  could  not  easily 
equip  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to  reduce  Pi- 
zarro.   To  transport  any  respectable  body  of  troops 
to  a  country  so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost  im- 
possible.    Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquish 
the  system  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  first 
suggested,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  measures  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  force.    It  was  manifest  from 
Pizarro's  solicitude  to  represent   his  conduct  in   a 
favourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding 
the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  re- 
tained sentiments  of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.     By 
a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with  some  such 
concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 
loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  so  far  revive  among 
his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
to  uphold  his  usurped  authority. 

Tne  success,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  no  less 
delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  entirely  on 
the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much  at- 
tention the  comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the 
Spanish  ministers  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon 
Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  in  no  higher  station  than 
that  of  CGUuselior  to  the  inquisition.  Though  in  nn 
public  office,  he  had  been  occasionally  employed  by 
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government  in  affairs  of  trust  and  consequence,  and 
had  conducted  them  with  no  less  skill  than  success ; 
displaying  a  gentle  and  insinuating  temper,  accom- 
panied with  much  firmness ;   probity,  superior  to  any 
feeling  of  private  interest ;  and  a  cautious  circumspec- 
tion in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour 
in  executing  them,  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with 
the  other.     These  qualities  marked  him  out  for  the 
function  to  which  he  was  destined.    The  emperor,  to 
whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of 
the  choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter 
containing  expressions  of  good>will  and  confidence,  no 
less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  ths 
subject  who  received  it.     Gasca,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution,  and  though, 
from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man  who,  during 
the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
of  an  unhealthy  climate,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
about  complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.     But 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he 
acted,  he  refused  a  bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more 
dignified  character ;   he  would  accept  of  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  president  of  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima  ;  and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  salary 
on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that  ofHce. 
All  he  required  was,  that  the  expense  of  supporting 
his  family  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  as 
he  was  to  go  like  a  minister  of  peace  with  his  gown 
and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinu*?  but  a  few  do- 
mestics, this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any 
enormous  burden. 

But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  modera- 
tion  with  respect  to  whatever  related  personally  to 
himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a  very 
different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employed 
ill  a  countiy  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  for 
new  instructions  on    every  emergence,  and  as  the 
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whole  SUCC3SS  of  his  negotiations  must  depend  upon 
the  confidence  which  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he 
ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority' ;  that 
his  jurisdiction  must  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all 
causes;  that  he  must  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to 
punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the  be- 
haviour  of  different  men  might  require  ;  that  in  case 
of  resistance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  b^  au- 
thorized to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms, 
to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assist- 
ance from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  America.  As,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment. 
Gasca  must  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in 
several  points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffec- 
tual if  he  was  circumscribed  in  any  one  particular, 
Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to 
the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied 
with  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's  confidence,  Gasca 
hastened  his  departure,  and,  without  either  money  or 
troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios  he  found  Her- 
man Mexia,  an  ofHcer  of  note,  posted  there,  by  order 
of  Pizarro,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap- 
peared in  such  pacific  guise,  with  a  train  so  little 
formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  such  dignity  as  to 
excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much  respect. 
From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama, 
and  met  with  a  similar  reception  from  Hinojosa,  whom 
Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  that 
town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there. 
In  both  places  he  held  the  same  language,  declaring 
that  he  was  sent  by  their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  not  as  a  minister  of  vengeance  j  that  he  camo 
to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws 
which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and 
to  re-establish  order  and  justice  in  the  government  of 
Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  and  a  winning 
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appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to  his  declara- 
tions. The  veneration  due  to  a  person  clothed  with 
legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal  com- 
mission, began  to  revive  among  men  accustomed  for 
some  time  to  nothing  more  respectable  than  an 
usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca 
applied  separately,  were  gained  over  to  bis  interest, 
and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of  declaring 
openly  in  his  favour. 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  them. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama, 
though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of  his 
offers,  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy 
concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general  ob- 
livion, but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future  by  repeal- 
ing the  obnoxious  laws;  instead  of  accepting  with 
gratitude  his  sovereign's  gracious  concessions,  he  was 
so  much  0  A  asperated  on  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be 
continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the  country, 
that  he  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's 
entry  into  Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercising  any 
jurisdiction  there.     To  this  desperate  resolution  he 
added  another  highly  preposterous.     He  sent  a  new 
deputation  to  Spain  to  justify  this  conduct,  and  to 
insist,  in  the  name  of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  government  to  himself  during  life, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  tranquillity  there. 
The  persons  intrusted  with  this  strange  commission 
intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president,  and 
required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and 
return  to  Spain.    They  carried  likewise  secret  instruc- 
tions to  Hinojosa,  directing  him  to  offer  Gasca  a 
present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply 
voluntarily  with  what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if 
he  should  continue  obstinate,  to  cut  him  off,  either  by 
assassination  or  poison.    Hinojosa,  amazed  at  Pizarro  s 
precipitate  resolution  of  setting  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  emperor's  commission,  and  disdaining  to  be  his  in- 
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strumeDt  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out 
in  his  secret  instructions,  publicly  recognised  the  title 
of  the  president  to  the  supreme  authority  in  Peru. 
The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  same.  Sucli 
was  the  contagious  influence  of  the  example,  that  it 
reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from 
Peru ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear 
either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain;  or  of  his  death,  he 
received  an  account  of  his  bemg  master  of  the  fleet,  of 
Panama,  and  of  the  troops  stationed  there. 

Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected, 
he  openly  prepared  for  war;  and  in  order  to  give 
s-ome  colour  ot  justice  to  his  arms,  he  appointed 
the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial 
of  Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships, 
seduced  his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from 
proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  though 
acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission, 
did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  function 
by  finding  Gasca  guilty  of  treason,  and  condemning 
liim  to  death  on  that  account.  Wild,  and  even  ridi- 
culous, as  this  proceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low 
illiterate  adventurers  with  whom  Peru  was  filled,  by 
the  semblance  of  legal  sanction  warranting  Pizarro  to 
carry  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers 
accordingly  resorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard, 
and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  the 
best  equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting  troops 
from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements 
on  the  continent ;  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his  fleet, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru.  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  make 
any  descent,  they  did  more  effectual  service,  by  setting 
ashore  in  different  places  persons  who  dispersed  copies 
of  the  act  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of 
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the  late  edicts ;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the 
pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  effect  of  spreading  this  mformation  ^as 
wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's 
violent  administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments 
of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  began  to  meditate  revolt. 
Some  openly  deserted  a  cause  which  they  now  deemed 
to  be  unjust.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he 
lay  concealed,  assembled  about  fifty  of  his  former 
adherents,  and  with  this  feeble,  half-armed  band  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the 
night-time,  in  wliich  he  displayed  no  less  military 
skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  that 
capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves  under 
his  banners,  he  had  soon  the  command  of  a  respecidble 
body  of  troops. 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy 
approaching  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a  time 
when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  favour, 
was  of  a  spirit  more  undaunted,  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  disconcerted 
or  appalled.  As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  opera- 
tions was  the  tnost  urgent,  he  instantly  set  out  to 
oppose  him.  Having  provided  horses  for  all  his  sol- 
diers, he  marched  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every 
morning  he  found  his  force  diminished,  by  numbeia 
who  had  left  him  during  the  night ;  and  though  he 
became  suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished  without 
mercy  all  whom  he  suspected,  the  rage  for  desertion 
was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got  within 
sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca, 
he  could  not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers. 
But  these  he  justly  considered  as  men  of  tried  attach- 
ment, on  whom  he  might  depend.  They  were  indeed 
the  boldftst  and  most  desperate  of  his  followers,  con- 
scious, like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could 
hardly  expect  forgiveness,  and  without  any  hope  but 
in  the  success  of  their  arms. 

With  these  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's 
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troops,  though  double  to  his  own  in  number.  The 
royalists  did  not  decline  the  combat.  It  was  the  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in 
Peru.  At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and 
the  superiority  of  Carvajal's  military  talents,  triumphed 
over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
booty  was  immense,  and  the  treatment  of  the  van- 
quished cruel.  By  this  signal  success  the  reputation 
of  Pizarro  was  re-established,  and  being  now  deemed 
invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increased  daily  in 
number. 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  splendid  victory  at 
Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima,  when  the 
citizens,  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion,  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  possession  of  the  town. 
About  the  same  time,  Gasca  landed  at  Tumbez  with 
five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  presence, 
every  settlement  in  the  low  country  declared  for  the 
king.  The  situation  of  the  two  parties  was  now  per- 
fectly reversed  :  Cxxico  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
were  possessed  by  Pizarro ;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
from  Quito  southward,  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  president.  As  his  numbers  augmented  fast, 
Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unas- 
suming ;  he  expressed,  on  every  occasion,  his  ardent 
wish  of  terminating  the  contest  without  bloodshed. 
More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  up- 
braided no  man  for  past  offences,  but  received  them 
as  a  father  receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace,  he 
did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  ap- 
pointed the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco.  There 
he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  that  he  might 
have  time  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  ac- 
commodation with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train 
his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustom 
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them  to  the  discipliue  of  a  canip,  before  he  led  them 
against  a  body  of  victorious  veterans.  Fizarro,  in- 
toxicated with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accom- 
panied his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  a 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  refused  to  listen 
to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda,  together  with  several 
of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himself,  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  close  with  the  president's  offer  of  a 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws.  Gasca  having  tried  in  vain  every  ex- 
{)edient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
lis  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists 
to  pass  ail  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Guamanga 
and  Cuzco  without  opposition,  and  to  advance  within 
four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himself  that  a 
defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape  im- 
practicable would  at  once  terminate  the  war.  He 
then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  Car- 
vajal chose  his  ground,  and  made  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  with  the  discerning  eye,  and  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  conspicuous  in  all  his 
operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  forwards  slowly 
to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of  each  was  singular. 
In  that  of  Pizarro,  composed  of  men  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  country  in  America, 
every  officer,  and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were 
clothed  in  stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver;  and  their  horses,  their  arms,  their 
standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military 
pomp.  That  of  Gasca,  though  not  so  splendid,  ex- 
hibited what  was  no  less  striking.  He  himself,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  the  bishops 
of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  eccle- 
siastics, marching  along  the  lines,  blessing  the  men, 
and  encouraging  them  to  a  resolute  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

When  both   armies  were  just  ready  to  engage, 
Cepeda  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off,  and  sur- 
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rendered himself  to  the  president.  Gareiiasso  de  la 
Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example. 
The  revolt  of  persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all 
with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on  which 
the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at 
once.  Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank 
to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped  away,  others  threw 
down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists.  Fizarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders, 
employed  authority,  threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop 
them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  a  body 
of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro, 
seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried  out  in  amazement 
to  a  few  officers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
'  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ]' — '  Let  us  rush,'  replied 
one  of  them,  '  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and 
die  like  Romans.'  Dejected  with  such  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly 
counsel,  and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former 
fame,  he  surrendered  to  one  of  Gasca*s  officers.  Car- 
vajal, endeavouring  to  escape,  was  overtaken  and 
seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain 
it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  or  notorious  offenders, 
were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  on 
the  day  after  he  surrendered.  He  submitted  to  his 
fate  with  a  composed  dignity,  and  seemed  desirous  to 
atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  end  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life 
On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence.  When  the  sen- 
tence adjudging  him  to  be  hanged  was  pronounced, 
he  carelessly  replied,  *  One  can  die  but  once.'  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution, 
he  discovered  no  sign  either  of  remorse  for  the  past, 
or  of  solicitude  about  the  future  ;  scoffing  at  all  who 
visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  with 
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criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have  shared  the  same 
fate  ;  but  the  merit  of  having  deserted  his  associates 
at  such  a  critical  moment,  and  with  such  decisive 
effect,  saved  him  from  immediate  punishment.  He 
was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  died 
in  confinement. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in  every 
corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established.  But  two  very 
interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  presi- 
dent's attention.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately 
such  employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and 
daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled, 
as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commo- 
tions. The  other,  to  bestow  proper  gratifications 
upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he  had  been 
indebted  for  his  success.  The  former  of  these  was  in 
some  measure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro  de 
Valdivia  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by 
empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  dis- 
covery of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De 
la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  those  leaders,  together 
with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rising  to 
consequence  in  some  unexplored  country,  alluring 
many  of  the  most  indigent  and  desperate  soldiers  to 
follow  their  standards,  drained  oft  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  .nutinous  spirit  whioh  Gasca  dreaded. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty,  and  to 
be  adjusted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delicate  hand. 
The  repartimientos,  or  allotments  of  lands  and  In- 
dians, which  fell  to  be  distributed  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  former  possessors,  ex- 
ceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of  yearly  rent.  Gasca, 
when  now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property, 
retained  the  same  disinterested  sentiments  wliich  he 
had  originally  professed,  and  refused  to  reserve  the 
smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  But  the  number  of 
claimants  was  great ;  and  whilst  the  vanity  or  avarice 
of  every  individual  hxed  the  value  of  his  own  ser- 
vices, and  estimated  the  recompense  which  he  thought 
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due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were  so  extra- 
vagant, that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca 
listened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient 
attention ;  and  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  weigh 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  ac- 
curacy, he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and 
a  single  secretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from 
Cuzco.  There  he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to 
each  a  district  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in 
propor'.ion  to  his  idea  of  their  past  services,  and  future 
importance.  But  that  he  might  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage  which  he  fore- 
saw would  burst  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree, 
notwithstanding  the  impartial  equity  with  which  he 
had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the  instru- 
ment of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it 
for  some  days  after  his  departure. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree 
of  partition  was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected. 
Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  rage,  and 
nil  the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate 
the  minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and  their 
interest  are  deeply  affected,  conspired  in  adding  to  its 
violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military 
insolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curses,  were  poured 
out  openly  upon  the  president.  He  was  accused  of 
ingratitude,  of  partiality,  and  of  injvistice.  Among 
soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse 
would  have  been  soon  followed  by  deeds  no  less  vio- 
lent, and  they  already  began  to  turn  tlieir  eyes  to- 
wards some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them  to 
stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs ;  but  by  some 
vigorous  interpositions  of  government,  a  timely  check 
was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  danger  of 
another  civil  war  averted  for  the  present. 

Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was 
suppressed  rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the  malcontents,  by 
bestowing  lar^e  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  re~ 
\mrtimk'ntoi^  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by 
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caressing  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  public 
security  might  rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable  than 
their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  his  successors  in  office,  by  re-establishing 
the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  into 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued 
regulations  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  and 
to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, without  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit 
accruing  from  their  labour.  Having  now  accom- 
plished every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  longing  to 
return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out 
for  Spain,  Feb.  1, 1550.  As,  during  the  anarchy  and 
turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no 
remittance  made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with 
him  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  public  money, 
which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  administration 
enabled  him  to  save,  after  paying  «all  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal 
admiration  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  virtue.  Both 
were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuous.  Without  army,  or 
fleet,  or  public  funds ;  with  a  train  so  simple,  that 
only  three  thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  equip- 
ping him,  he  set  out  to  oppose  a  formidable  rebellion. 
By  his  address  xnd  talents  he  supplied  all  those  de- 
fects, and  seemed  to  create  instruments  for  executing 
liis  designs.  He  acquired  such  a  naval  force,  as  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  sea.  He  raised  a  body  of 
men  able  to  cope  with  tlie  veteran  bands  which  gave 
law  to  Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose 
arms  victory  had  hitherto  attended ;  and  in  place  of 
anarchy  and  usurpation,  he  established  the  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  sove- 
reign. But  the  praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was 
exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue  merited.  After 
residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  presented  allure- 
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ments  which  had  seduced  every  person  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  power  there,  he  returned  from  that 
trying  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but 
unsuspected.  After  distributing  among  his  country- 
men possessions  of  greater  extent  and  value  than  had 
ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or 
nation,  he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of 
poverty ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such 
a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  treasury,  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  had  contracted  during  the  course 
of  his  service.  Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such 
disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  received  by  him  with 
the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  esteem,  and  being 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Palencia,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement, 
respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his  sovereign, 
and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca's  wise  regulations,  the 
tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In 
a  country  where  the  authority  of  government  had 
been  almost  forgotte'-i  during  the  long  prevalence  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappointed 
leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  combustion. 
Several  successive  insurrections  desolated  the  country 
for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were 
only  transient  storms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition 
and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or 
public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of 
this  history.  These  commotions  in  Peru,  likv^  every 
thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the  natural  or 
political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  carry- 
ing oflT  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  disorders,  they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strengthen 
the  society  which  at  first  they  threatened  to  destroy. 
During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the  first  in- 
vaders of  Peru,  und  many  of  those  licentious  adven- 
turers whom  the  fame  of  their  success  had  allured 
thither,   fell  by  each  other's  hands.     Each  of  the 
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parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  struggle, 
)>radually  cleared  the  country  of  a  number  of  turbu- 
lent spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or  banishing 
their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising,  less  despe- 
rate, and  more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path  of 
sobei  and  peaceable  industry,  settled  in  Peru ;  and 
the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as  firmly 
there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 


BOOK  VII. 

As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  forms  the  most  splendid  and  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view  of  their  poli  • 
tical  institutions,  and  a  description  of  their  national 
manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  con- 
templation of  intelligent  observers  m  a  very  singular 
stage  of  its  progress. 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World, 
Mexico  and   Peru  may  be  considered  as  polished 
states.     Instead  of  small,  independent,  hostile  tribes, 
struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes, 
strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with 
subordination,  and  almost  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign ;  the  inha- 
bitants collected  together  in  cities ;  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance and  security  of  the  people ;  the  empire  of 
laws  in  some  measure  established ;  the  authority  of 
religion  recognised ;  many  of  the  arts  essential  to  life 
brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of 
such  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear.     But  if 
the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of  the  ancient 
continent,  the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement 
will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor 
Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  those  nations 
which  merit  the  name  of  civilized. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  whicli  nations  proceed  towards 
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civilization,  the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals,  and 
the  acquisition  of  dominion  over  the  animal  creation, 
have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in 
their  progress :  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without 
the  knowledge  of  either,  laboured  under  disadvantages 
which  must  have  greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and 
in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  their  power  was 
so  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they 
•an  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond 
the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  observation  concerning  the  most 
singular  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in  the  state 
of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  and 
interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain 
their  place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot  them  their 
proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  risen  above  the  former,  as 
well  as  how  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is 
not,  from  that  circumstance,  more  complete.  What 
I  have  remaiked  concerninir  the  defective  and  inac- 
curate information  on  which  we  must  rely  with  respect 
to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  savage  tribes  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the  rapacious 
adventurers  who  accompanied  hini,  had  not  leisure  or 
capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural  history  with 
new  observations.  They  undertook  their  expedition  in 
quest  of  one  object,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned 
their  eyes  towards  any  other.  The  obscurity  in  which 
the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  ot 
Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  superstition  of  those 
who  succeeded  them.  As  the  memory  of  past  events 
was  preserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures  painted 
on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable 
to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  struck  with  their 
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uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of 
idolatry  which  ought  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to 
an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records,  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  story  as  could  be  collected  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  In  consequence  of  this 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited  New 
Spain  (which  their  successors  scon  began  to  lament), 
whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events  such  rude  monu- 
ments contained  was  almost  entirely  lost;  and  no 
information  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived 
from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments  of  their  histo- 
rical paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches 
of  Zummaraga.  From  the  experience  of  all  nations 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  memory  of  past  transactions 
can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  transmitted  with 
any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their 
empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  mean- 
ing. Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  intel- 
ligence can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  materials 
scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves, their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon 
little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From  the  esta- 
blishment of  monarchical  government,  not  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account, 
or  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  according  to  another 
computation,  had  elapsed.  If,  on  one  hand,  we  sup- 
pose the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher  anti- 
tjuity,  and  to  have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of 
time  as  the  Spanish  accounts  of  its  civilization  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  record- 
in^r  events  bv  oictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  national  education  to  teach  tiieir 
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children  to  repeat  the  historical  songs  which  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  the  knowledge 
of  past  transactions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  system 
with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is  no 
less  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  state 
of  society,  or  for  the  extensive  dominion  to  which 
their  empire  had  attained,  when  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and, 
even  when  every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their 
progress,  they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any  matu- 
rity of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some 
exaggeration  in  the  splendid  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  their  government  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjecture  that  history 
decides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  of  na- 
tions. It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of  every 
judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  col- 
lecting those  which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the 
present  inquiry,  some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea  of 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
advanced  but  little  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around 
it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  reader, 
that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine  on 
which  side  the  evidence  preponderates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in  its 
full  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes,  we  have 
seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known  ; 
ind  that  among  all  it  was  extremely  limited  a''  \  ill- 
defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  aud  in- 
dustry had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between 
property  in  land  and  property  in  goods  had  taken 
place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
<inother  by  sale  or  barter ;  both  might  descend  by 
inheritance.  Every  person  who  could  i)e  »it'norr.i- 
«at<il  a  freeman  had  property  'u\  hmd. 
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Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes 
the  Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  America 
we  have  already  described,  is  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  its  cities.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished,  on 
entering  New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  residing^  in 
towns  of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe. 
In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared 
Zempualla,  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third 
size,  to  the  cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country. 
When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  Tlascala. 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself,  their 
amazement  increased  so  much,  that  it  led  them  to 
convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  populousness 
bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  For  this  reason, 
some  considerable  abatement  ought  to  be  made  from 
their  calculations  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their 
population  much  lower  than  they  have  done ;  but 
still  they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence, 
as  are  not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social 
life.  From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have  contained 
fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans 
is  a  symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable. 
Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so 
simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them 
all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires. 
In  proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  ot 
professions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more 
numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among  the  Mex- 
icans this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  life  had 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  functions 
of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter, 
and  of  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his 
calling.  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  confined  ;  and, 
by  assiduous  application  to  one  object,  together  with 
the  persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their 
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artisans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection 
in  work,  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed.  Their 
various  productions  were  brought  into  commerce ;  and 
by  the  exchange  of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held 
in  the  cities,  not  only  were  their  mutual  wants  sup- 
plied, in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes  an 
improved  state  of  society,  but  their  industry  was  daily 
rendered  more  persevering  and  inventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican 
empire  is  the  next  circumstance  that  merits  attention. 
In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  we  ob- 
served that  consciousness  of  equality,  and  impatience 
of  subordination,  are  sentiment>>  natural  to  man  in  the 
infancy  of  civil  life.     The  form  of  society  was  very 
diflferent  among  the  Mexicans.     The  great  body  of 
the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state.    A  con- 
siderable number  known  by  the  name  of  Mayques, 
nearly  resembled  in  condition  those  peasants  who, 
under  various  denominations,  were  considered,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instruments  of 
labour  attached  to  the  soil.     They  were  conveyed, 
together  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were  settled, 
from  one  proprietor  to  another.    Their  condition  was 
held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  so 
little  value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these 
slaves  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment.     Even 
those  considereo    as  freemen  were  treated  by  their 
haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.    The 
nobles,  posses&ed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided 
into  various  classes,  to  each  rf  which  peculiar  titles 
of  honour  belonged.     Some  jf  these  titles,  like  their 
lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession.    Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices, 
or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  personal  distinc- 
tion.   The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  t-a- 
t(  nsive  power,  and  supreme  dignity.     Thus,  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  was  completely  established,  in  a  line 
of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  member  of  the  community.     Each  of  thesg 
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knew  what  he  could  claim,  and  what  he  owed.  The 
nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments, 
and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  approaching  to 
adoration. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and 
bended  to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submitting 
to  monarchical  government.  But  the  descriptions  of 
their  policy  and  laws  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of  their  constitution  with 
any  precision.  Sometimes  they  represent  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  decidmg  according  to 
their  pleasure  with  respect  to  every  operation  of  the 
state.  On  other  occasions,  we  discover  the  traces  of 
established  customs  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be 
opposed  as  barriers  against  its  encroachments.  This 
appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican 
policy.  His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original 
system  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despo- 
tism. It  is  not,  therefore,  under  the  dominion  of 
Montezuma,  but  under  the  government  of  his  prede- 
cessors, that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  original 
form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy  to  the  election  of  Montezuma, 
it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  variation.  That 
body  01  citizens  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  most  respecta- 
ble order  in  the  state.  They  were  of  various  ranks, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were 
acquired  and  transmitted  in  different  manners.  Their 
number  seems  to  have  been  great.  According  to  an 
author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he 
relates,  the  e  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of 
this  order,  aach  of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a 
hundred  thousand  people;  and  subordinate  to  these, 
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cla.^s.  Tiie  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Te- 
zeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to 
those  of  the  Mexican  monarch.  Each  of  these  pos- 
sessed complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  levied 
taxes  from  their  own  vassals.  But  all  followed  the 
standard  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a  number  of 
men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  most  of  them 
paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  con- 
sititution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid 
form,  rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  three  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost 
independent  authority,  a  people  depressed  into  tiie 
lowest  state  of  subjection,  and  a  king  intrusted  with 
the  executivo  power  of  the  state.  Its  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  ancient.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown  was  extremely  limited.  All  real  and  effec- 
tive authority  was  retained  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in 
their  own  hands,  and  the  shadow  of  it  only  left  to  the 
king.  The  crown  did  not  descend  by  inheritance,  but 
was  disposed  of  by  election.  The  right  of  election 
seen«  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  the  whole 
(ody  of  nobility,  but  wa?  afterwards  committed  to  six 
(lectors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba 
were  always  two.  From  respect  for  the  family  of  their 
monarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally  upon  some  person 
sprung  from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of  their 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually 
engaged  in  war,  tlian  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order 
of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age,  or  of  distinguished 
merit,  were  often  preferred  to  those  who  were  nearer 
the  throne  in  direct  descent.  To  this  maxim  in  their 
policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such 
a  succession  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raised 
their  empire  in  a  short  period  to  that  extraordinary 
height  of  power  which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes 
landed  in  New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarchs 
'^  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  vvas  exer- 
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cised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their  authority 
became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  go- 
vernment augmented.  It  was  in  tliis  last  &tate  that 
the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its  pomp 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  admiration.  But  it 
was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexi- 
can potentates  exhibited  their  power  ;  they  manifested 
it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  regularity  with 
which  they  conducted  the  internal  administration  and 
police  of  their  dominions.  Complete  jurisdiction, 
civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate  vas- 
sals, was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were  appointed 
for  each  department,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  ac- 
count which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims 
and  laws  upon  which  they  founded  their  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity  resem- 
bling what  takes  place  in  societies  highly  civilized. 
Their  intention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment was  not  less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid 
upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  and  upon 
commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  pub- 
lic markets.  As  the  use  of  money  was  unknown,  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the 
natural  productions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the 
empire,  but  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  every 
work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in  the  pub- 
lic storehouses.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither 
possessing  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound 
to  the  performance  of  various  services.  By  their 
stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  emperor  were  built  and  kept  in  repair. 

The  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexi- 
cans is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential  to  the 
being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in  several  regula- 
tions of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  police. 
The  institution  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  of 
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public  couriers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  convey 
intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
was  a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into  any 
kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The  structure  of 
the  capital  city  in  a  lake  with  artificial  dykes,  and 
causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avenues 
to  it  from  different  quarters,  erected  in  the  water 
with  no  less  ingenuity  than  Ic  hour,  seems  to  be  an 
idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civil- 
ized people.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied 
to  the  structure  of  tlie  aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by 
which  they  conveyed  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  from  a 
considerable  distance,  into  the  city,  along  one  of  the 
causeways.  The  appointment  of  a  number  of  persons 
to  clean  the  streets,  to  light  them  by  fires  kindled  in 
different  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watchmen  during 
the  night,  discovers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even 
polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts,  is 
considered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  superior 
refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanish  authors, 
describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the  most 
celebrated  European  artists  could  noc  surpass  or  even 
equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  uf  workmanship. 

But  it  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  con- 
sidering such  specimens  of  their  arts  as  are  still  pre- 
served, that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  degree 
of  merit ;  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver, 
as  well  as  vr.vious  utensils  employed  in  common  life, 
are  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and 
artificial  productions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of 
Spain ;  and  I  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted 
efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  representations  of  com- 
mon objects,  or  very  coarse  images  of  the  human  or 
some  other  forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  propriety. 
The  justness  of  these  observations  is  confirmed  by  in- 
specting the  wooden  prints  and  copper-plates  of  their 
paintings,  which  have  been  published  by  various 
authors.     In  them,  every  figure  of  men,  of  quadru- 
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j)t!(k,  or  birds,  as  wnU  as  every  representation  of  in- 
animated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkwani. 
The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it 
was,  is  more  elegant.  The  scrawls  of  children  deli- 
neate objects  almost  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be 
ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very 
different  station  belongs  to  them,  when  considered  as 
the  records  of  their  country,  as  historical  monuments 
of  its  policy  and  transactions ;  and  they  become  cu- 
rious as  well  as  interesting  objects  of  attention.     The 
noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of  writing.     But  the  first 
essays  of  this  art,  which  hath  contributed  more  than 
all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the  species,  'vere 
very  rtide,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  sl(  - -'  • 
and  by  a  gradual  progression.     When  the  wa 
eager  for  fame,  wished  to  transmit  some  knowlec^,.  wi" 
his  exploits  to  succeeding  ages  ;  when  the  gratitude 
of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand 
down  an  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity  ; 
the  first  method  of  accomplishing  this  which  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  ii.  the 
best  manner  they  could,  figures  representing  th    ac- 
tion of  which  they  were  solicitous   to  preserve  the 
memory.     Of  this,   which    has  very  properly   been 
called  jiicture-xcriting,  we  find  traces  among  some 
of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America.    When  a  leader 
returns  from  tlie  field,  he  strips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and 
with  red  paint  scratches  uj)on  it  some  uncouth  figures, 
which  represent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number 
of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the 
scalps  and  captives  which   he  brought   home.     To 
those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes 
himself  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  shall  re- 
ceive praise  from  the  warriors  of  future  times. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  sa- 
vage countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  INIexicans  may 
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method  of  recording  transactions,  than  that  of  iU'. 
lineating  the  objects  which  they  wished  to  represent. 
But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of 
events  in  progressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  king's  reic  n 
from  his  accession  to  his  death ;  the  progress  of  an 
infant's  education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the 
years  of  maturity  ;  the  different  recompenses  and 
marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed. 
Some  singular  specimens  of  this  picture-writing  have 
been  preserved,  which  are  justly  considered  as  the 
most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the  New 
World.  The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  is  the 
snme.  They  represent  things  not  words.  'J'hey  ex- 
hibit images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understand- 
ing. They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  ear- 
liest and  most  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their  progress 
towards  discovering  the  art  of  writing.  The  necessity 
of  improving  upon  this  must  have  roused  and  sharpen- 
ed invention,  and  the  human  mind  holding  the  same 
course  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have 
advanced  by  the  same  successive  steps,  first  from  an 
actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next  to  the 
allegorical  symbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character  ; 
until,  at  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  discovered, 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations  of 
sound  employed  in  speech.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  we  accordingly  perceive,  that  this  progress 
was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  inspec- 
tion of  the  plates  which  T  have  mentioned,  we  may 
observe  some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hiero- 
glyphic, where  some  principal  part  or  circumstance 
in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  The 
short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented  the  INIexicans 
from  advancing  farther  in  that  long  course  which  con- 
ducts men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects, 
to  the  simplicity  and  case  of  alphabetic  writings  Theif 
records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such  ideas  as 
might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  style,  can  be  con- 
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sidered  as  little  moru  than  a  species  of  picture- writin|r, 
80  far  improved  as  to  mark  their  superiority  over  the 
savage  tribes  of  America  ;  but  still  so  defective,  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the 
nrst  stage  in  that  progress  which  must  be  completed 
before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polished 
nations. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  im- 
provement. They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen 
nionths,  each  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting 
in  all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  ob- 
served that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed 
in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed 
supernumerary  or  waste  ;  and  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
performtd  on  them  ;  they  were  devoted  wholly  to 
festivity  and  pastime.  This  near  approach  to  philo- 
sophical accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the 
Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inquiries 
and  speculations,  to  whicii  men  in  a  very  rude  state 
never  turn  their  thoughts. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  man- 
ners and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them 
to  view  as  a  people  considerably  rehned.  But  from 
other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their 
character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
America. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives 
which  prompted  tliem  to  hostility  seem  to  have  been 
the  same.  1  hey  fought  in  order  to  gratify  then  ven- 
geance, by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In 
battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners, 
and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  they  esti- 
mated the  glory  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever 
ransomed  or  spared.  All  were  sacrificed  without 
caercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  bar* 
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barous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some 
occasions  it  rose  to  evon  wilder  excesses.  Their 
principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets, 
boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their 
enemies.  Even  in  their  civil  institutions  we  discover 
traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  their  system 
of  war  inspired.  The  four  cljief  counsellors  of  the 
empire  were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have 
been  assumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in 
blood.* 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  tho.se 
of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  dis- 
tinguished personage,  especially  of  the  emperor,  a 
certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  other  world;  and  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and 
buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  supplied  them  with 
such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in 
efforts  of  active  industry.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes 
found  '1  procuring  subsistence  for  his  smsll  body  of 
soldiers,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  tiie 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  among  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has 
been  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regular  government 
and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World  which  seems  to  have  been  admitted  with- 
out due  examination  or  sufficient  evidence.  The 
Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen,  are  accustomed  to  represent  the 
dominion  of  Montezuma  as  stretching  over  all  the 

•  The  first  wan  r.llpd  'tlic  Prince  of  the  Deatliful  Ln.ire  ;•  the  ne 
inuii.  the  Divider  of  Me;-,  j*  tl'.e  tiiiru,  '-  iht;  Shccititrol  Ulootl ;'  iiiiil  ih« 
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provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  ocean.  But  a  great  part  of  the  mountain- 
ous country  was  possessed  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce 
uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  residue 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards 
the  north  and  west  of  Mexico  were  occupied  by  the 
Chichemecas,  and  other  tribes  of  hunters.  None  of 
these  recognised  the  Mexican  monarch  as  their  su- 
perior. Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  country, 
there  were  several  cities  and  provinces  which  had 
never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several 
states  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there 
was  not  any  considerable  intercourse  between  its  vari- 
ous provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country,  not  far 
distant  from  the  capital,  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
roads  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one  district 
with  another  j  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces,  they  had  to 
open  their  way  through  forests  and  marshes.  Cortes, 
in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras 
in  1525,  met  with  obstructions,  and  endured  hard- 
ships, little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must  have 
struggled  in  the  most  uncivilized  regions  of  America. 

A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse, no  less  strikinsi,  is  their  want  of  money,  or 
some  universal  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is  among 
the  steps  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  progress  of 
nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  transac- 
tions must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so  limited, 
that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced but  a  little  way  in  their  career.  'J'he  Mexi- 
cans, among  whom  the  number  and  greatness  of  their 
cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  commerce  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a 
common  standard  of  value,  which  rendered  smaller 
transactions  much  more  easy.  As  chocolate  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the 
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were  oi'  such  universal  consumption,  that,  in  their 
stated  markets,  these  were  willingly  received  in  return 
for  commodities  of  small  price  ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
the  "*Tnost  length  v/hich  the  Americans  had  advanced 
towards  the  discovery  of  any  expedient  for  supplying 
the  use  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  iield, 
on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  expe- 
dient for  supplying  that  want  should  be  admitted,  on 
the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satisfying,  of  some 
progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement 
and  civilization,  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 
In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  when  first  visited  by  their  conquerors.  Even 
their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as  they  were,  seem 
more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just  emerging 
from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  peo- 
ple. The  description  of  Tlascala  nearly  resembles 
that  of  an  Indian  viUage  ;  and  even  in  Mexico,  though, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  the  disposition 
of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  was  ecjually  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric 
of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the  high  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As 
far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate descriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  the 
most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  magnificent  building,  raised  to  such  a 
height  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  steps,  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of 
a  square  form,  faced  partly  with  stone.  Its  base  on 
each  side  extended  ninety  feet,  and  decreasing  gra- 
dually as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  terminated  in  a 
quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a 
shrine  of  the  deity,  ana  two  altars  on  which  the  vic- 
tims were  sacrificed.  All  the  other  celebrated  ten;- 
ples  of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mexico. 
Such  structures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in 
art  and  ingenuity  ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that 
a  form  mnrc  rudt^  and  sininie  rouht  iiavo  occurred  to 
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a  nation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting  any  great 
work. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  be  evident,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond  that  of  the 
savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no 
less  manifest,  that,  with  respect  to  many  particulars, 
the  Spanish  accounts  of  their  progress  appear  to  be 
highly  embellished. 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we 
must  follow  have  represented  the  ]>lexicans  to  be  more 
barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were.  Their 
religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  wors>!iip,  are 
described  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme 
degree.  Rp'igion,  which  occupies  no  considerable 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conceptions 
of  any  superior  Power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred 
rites  few  as  well  as  simply  was  formed  among  the 
Mexicans  into  a  regular  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This, 
of  itself,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  state  /f  the  Mexicans 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  ruder  American 
tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious 
notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty,  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.  From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican 
religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most  just  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  people.  The  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico 
was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divinities  were  clothed 
with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance ;  and  the 
Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars  without 
sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  thei''  own 
bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  human  sacrifices  were 
deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This  religious  belief 
mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war 
was  brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim 
to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  with  rites  no  less  solemn 
than  cruel.     The  heart  and  head  were  the  portions 
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consecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the  warrior  by  whose  prowess 
the  prisoner  had  been  seized,  carried  off  the  body  to 
feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under  the  impression 
of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily 
to  scenes  of  bloodshed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the 
heart  of  man  must  harden  and  be  steeled  to  every  sen- 
timent of  humanity.  Thus  we  see  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects, 
the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  some  of  their 
customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  suvage  state. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higaer  antiquity 
than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  traditionary 
accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had  subsisted 
four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs. 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story,  which  the 
Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their  conquerors, 
must  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain.  Like 
the  other  American  nations,  they  wee  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the 
only  means  by  which  the  memory  of  past  transactions 
can  be  preserved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours, 
which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  the  empire, 
imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing.     According 
to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by  Acosta,  which 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation 
and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have  been  a 
device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and 
accurate.     By  the  "-^'-ous  colours  different  objects 
were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  distinct  number. 
Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  register 
icept,  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the 
general  productions  collected  there  for  public  use. 
But  as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined, 
no  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of 
the  mind,  could  be  represented,  they  contributed  little 
towards  preserving  the  memory  of  ancient  events  and 
institutions.     By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols, 
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rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transac- 
tions seems  to  have  been  conveyed  than  the  Peruvians 
could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details 
which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the 
conquests,  and  private  character,  of  the  early  Peruvian 
monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story 
as  authentic,  but  a  few  facts  so  interwoven  in  the 
system  of  religi  ^n  and  policy,  as  preserved  the  memory 
of  them  from  being  lost ;  and  upon  the  description  of 
such  customs  and  institutions  as  continued  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  the  Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully 
to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I 
have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage 
life,  when  Manco  Capac,   and  his  consort  Mama 
Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.     Who 
these  extraordinary  personages  were,   whether  they 
imported  their  system  of  legislation  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives 
of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  are  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition 
conveys  no  information.  Manco  Ca  pac  and  his  consort, 
taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians 
to  superstition,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration  for 
the  sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that  glorious 
luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name, 
and  by  authority  from  him.     The  multitude  listened 
and  believed ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  successors 
of  Manco  Capac  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the 
regions  that  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Andes  from 
Chili  to  Quito,  establishing  in  every  province  their 
peculiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 

The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in  the 
Peruvian  government  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
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its  genius  and  laws  :  the  whole  system  of  policy  was 
founded  on  religion.  The  inca  appeared  not  only  as 
a  legislator,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His 
precepts  were  received  not  merely  &s  the  injunctions 
of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates  of  the  Deity.  His 
race  was  to  be  held  sacred  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
it  distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of 
less  noble  blood,  the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married 
their  own  sisters,  and  no  person  was  ever  admit- 
ted to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  such  a 
pure  descent.  To  those  Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that 
was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  the 
first  inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due 
to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to 
be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from 
whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the 
reigning  inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The 
authority  of  the  inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute,  in 
the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  VI  henever 
the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion, but  of  impiety,  to  dispute  or  oppose  his  will. 
Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it 
would  be  profane  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  pre- 
sumptuous to  advise  him,  nothing  remains  but  to 
submit  with  implicit  respect. 

Another  consequence  of  establishing  government  in 
Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes 
were  punished  capitally.  They  were  not  considered 
as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insults  offered 
to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction  between 
such  as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atrocious,  called 
for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Among  a  people  of  corrupted 
morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so  severe  and  unre- 
lenting, by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate, 
would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain 
them-.     But  the  Peruvians,  of  simple  manners  and 
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unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  ia  such  awe  by  this 
rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened 
and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom 
they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty  :  the  dread 
of  punishment,  which  they  were  taught  to  consider  a.s 
unavoidable  vengeance  inflicted  by  offended  Heaven, 
withhel''  them  from  evil. 

The  ystem  of  superstition  on  which  the  incas  in- 
grafted their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority,  was 
of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  established  among 
the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration 
of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The 
Sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility 
in  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal  homage.  The 
Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  en- 
titled to  secondary  honours.  They  offered  to  the  sun 
a  part  of  those  productions  which  his  genial  warmth 
had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of 
gratitude,  some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to 
his  influence  for  nourishment.  But  the  incas  never 
stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they 
conceive  that  their  beneficent  father,  the  sun,  would 
be  delighted  with  such  horrid  victims.  Thus  the 
Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  those  barbarous  rites 
which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings 
of  nature  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings,  were  formed, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  which  they  had  adopted, 
to  a  national  chanicter  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  incas  engaged  were 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like  sa- 
vages, to  destroy  and  to  exterminate;  or,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human 
sacrifices.  They  conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim  and 
civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not 
to  have  been  exnosed  to  the  insults  and  tortures  which 
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were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World. 
The  incas  took  the  people  whom  they  subdued  under 
their  protection,  and  admitted  them  to  a  participation 
of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  sub- 
jects. This  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American  fero- 
city, and  resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished 
nr.tions,  must  be  ascribed,  like  other  peculiarities  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the 
genius  of  their  religion. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular 
than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  likewise,  to- 
wards giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the  people. 
All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  diviiied  into 
three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  tb?  un,  and 
the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  <;f  temples, 
and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  to '.-  ds  celebrating 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  st'^on  I  belonged  to 
the  inca,  and  was  set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by 
the  community  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
third  and  largest  share  was  reserved  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled 
out.  Neither  individuals,  however,  nor  communities, 
had  a  right  of  exclusive  property  in  the  portion  set 
apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  division  was  made, 
in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies 
of  each  family.  All  those  lands  were  cultivated  by 
the  joint  industry  of  the  rnmunity.  Each  individual 
felt  his  connexion  with  t).  o  around  him,  and  knew 
that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  in- 
crease he  was  to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may 
be  considered  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union 
of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange 
of  good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger 
attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  closer  inter- 
course, than  subsisted  under  any  other  form  of  society 
established  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle 
manners  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state, 
and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were  little  acquainted. 

Bui,   though  the  institutions  of  the  incas  were  so 
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framed  as  to  streno-then  the  bonds  of  affection  amoncj 
their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in  their  con- 
dition. The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  esiablished 
in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
denomination  of  Yanaconas,  were  held  in  a  state  of 
servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form 
different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamenes  of 
Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens, 
and  in  performing  every  other  work  of  drudgery. 
Next  to  them  in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as 
were  free,  but  distinguished  by  no  ofHcial  or  hereditary 
honours.  Above  them  were  raised  those  whom  the 
Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated 
the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as  well  as  war 
held  every  office  of  power  or  trust.  At  the  head  of 
all  were  the  children  of  the  sun,  who,  by  their  high 
descent  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted 
above  the  orejones,  as  tliese  were  elevated  above  the 
people. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity 
in  social  life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with 
greater  skill,  than   in  any  part  of  America.     The 
quantity  of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  public  au- 
thority, in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
mLnity.     Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season 
was  but  little  felt,  for  the  product  of  the  lands  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  as  well  as  those  set  apart  for  the 
incas,  being  deposited  in  tlie  Tambos,  or  public  store- 
houses, it  remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for 
times  of  scarcity.     As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was 
determined  with  such  provident  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  state,  the  invention  and  industry  of  tlx; 
Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions, 
by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and  soil. 
All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their 
course    eastwnrd   to  tl^<e   Atlantic  ocean.     Peru  is 
watered  only  bv  some  ><freams  which  rush  down  from 
the  mountiuns  like  torrents.     A  great  part  of  the  Iovt 
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country  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refiesheti  with 
In  order  to  render  such  an  unpromising  region 


ram. 


fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  had  recourse  to 
various  expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  canals, 
conducted  with  much  patience  and  co:5siderable  art, 
from  the  torrents  that  poured  across  their  country, 
they  conveyed  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  to  their 
fields.  They  enriched  the  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the 
dung  of  sea-fowls,  of  which  they  found  an  inexhausti- 
ble store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  the  coasts. 
The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the 
Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of 
mattock  of  haid  wood.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed 
so  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women. 
Both  sexes  joined  in  performing  this  necessary  work. 
Even  the  children  of  the  sun  set  an  example  of  in- 
dustry, by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function  by  deno- 
minating it  their  triumph  over  the  earth. 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious, 
likewise,  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  the  extensive  plains  which  stretch 
along  the  Pacific  ocijan,  where  the  sky  is  perpetually 
serene,  and  the  climate  mild,  their  houses  were  very 
properly  of  a  fabric  e.xtremely  slight ;  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  sea- 
sons is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  con- 
structed with  greater  solidity.  But  it  was  in  the  temples 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  in  the  buildings  destined 
for  the  residence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peru- 
vians displayed  the  utmost  extent  of  their  art  and  con- 
trivance. The  descriptions  of  them  by  such  of  the 
Spanish  writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplat- 
ing them,  while  in  some  measure  entire,  might  have 
appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still 
remair.  did  not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  The 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  of  the 
inca,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  connected  together  as  to 
form  one  great  structure,  above  half  a  leagru-  in  cir- 
cuit.    Jn  this  prodigious  p\le,  the  same  singular  tutita 
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in  building  is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the 
Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and  could 
not  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which  they 
employed  in  building  to  any  considerable  height,  the 
walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made 
their  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rise 
above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though  they 
had  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar,  or  of  any  other 
cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were  joined 
with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly  be 
discerned.  The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  distribution 
of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were  ill-disposed, 
and  aftbrded  little  accommodation.  There  was  not  a 
single  window  in  any  part  of  the  building ;  and  as  no 
light  could  enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the  apartments 
of  largest  dimensions,  must  either  have  been  perfectly 
dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But  with 
all  these,  and  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be 
mentioned  in  their  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the 
Peruvians  which  still  remain,  must  be  considered  as 
stupendo  :s  elforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power 
possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  use- 
ful works  of  the  incas.  The  two  great  roads  from 
Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher 
praise.  The  one  wjis  conducted  through  the  interior 
and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the  plains 
on  the  sea-coast.  From  the  language  of  admiration 
in  which  some  of  the  early  writers  express  their 
astonishment  when  they  first  viewed  those  roads,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  incas  to  the 
famous  military  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of 
the  Koman  power  ;  but  in  a  country  where  there  w.ih 
no  tame  animal  except  th'.;  llama,  which  was  never 
used  for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
where  the  liiiih  roads  were  sfhlom  tmd  by  any  but  •:> 
human  foot,  no  great  decree  of  labour  or  art  was  rt- 
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quisite  in  forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were 
only  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  so 
slightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every  vestige  of 
the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country, 
little  more  seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  plant 
trees,  or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  intervals,  in  order  to 
mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To  open  a  path 
througii  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  ardu- 
ous task.  Eminences  were  levelled,  and  hollows 
filled  up,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  road  it  was 
fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances, 
tambos,  or  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inra  and  his  attendants,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  road  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher 
and  more  impervious  region,  it  has  proved  more 
durable  ;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the 
Spaniards  to  every  object  but  that  of  working  their 
mines,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  keeping  it  in 
repair,  its  course  may  still  be  traced.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  road  of  the  incas  ;  and  even  from  this  de- 
scription, divested  of  every  circumstance  of  manifest 
exaggeration,  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progress 
in  improvement  and  policy. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  anotlitr 
improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  tiio 
rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south  to  noriii, 
the  road  of  the  incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents 
which  roll  from  tlie  Andes  towards  the  Western  ocean. 
From  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation,  these  were 
not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be 
found  for  passing  them.  The  Peruvians,  from  their 
unarquaintance  with  the  use  of  arches,  and  their  in- 
ability to  work  in  wood,  could  not  construct  bridges 
either  of  stone  or  timber,  l^ut  necessity,  the  parent 
of  invention,  suggested  a  device  which,  supplied  th;!t 
ilefeci.  They  foimed  r.ibles  of  great  strength,  by 
twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withes  or  osilts, 
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with  which  their  country  abounds;  six  of  these  cables 
they  stretched  across  the  stream  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  These  they 
bound  firmly  together,  by  interweaving  smaller  ropi^s 
so  close  as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net-worl;, 
which  beinjf  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth, 
they  passed  along  it  with  tolerable  security.  Proper 
persons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  assist  passengers. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians 
confined  solely  to  objects  of  essential  utility.  They 
had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which  may  be  called 
elegant.  They  obtained  gold  in  the  spme  manner 
with  the  Mexicans,  by  searching  in  the  channels  of 
rivers,  or  washing  the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it 
were  contained.  But  in  order  to  procure  silver,  they 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion ;  they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  such 
veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In 
other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they 
dug  pits  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked 
below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  bas- 
kets. They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  and 
refining  this,  either  by  the  simple  application  of  fire, 
or,  where  the  ore  was  more  stubborn,  and  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in  small  ovens 
or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed, 
that  the  draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a 
bellows,  an  engine  with  which  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted, liy  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelteil  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  Peru  was  so  considerable,  that  many  of  the  utensils 
employed  in  the  functions  of  common  life  were  made 
of  it.  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
iiave  merited  no  small  dejrrpe  of  estimation,  on  account 
of  the  neatness  of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  tlic 
intrinsic  value  of  the  materials. 

r>ut    notwithstanding  so  man)    particulars   vvliich 
tk-'tm  to  intht-ite   a   high  degree  cf  improvement 
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Peru,  other  circumstances  occur  that  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  society  still  in  the  first  'Stages  of  its  transhion  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the 
incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  tiie  appear- 
ance, or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a  city.  Every 
where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  habita- 
tions dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
settled  together  in  small  villages. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union,  the 
separation  of  professions  in  Peru  was  not  so  complete 
as  among  the  Mexicans.  All  the  arts,  accordingly, 
which  were  of  daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were 
exercised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None 
hut  the  artists  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or 
ornament,  constituted  a  separate  order  of  men,  or  were 
distinguished  from  other  citizens. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  conse- 
(juence  followed.  There  was  little  commercial  inter- 
course among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  empire. 
In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire,  stated  markets 
were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or 
de^^ire  of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in 
I'oiu  from  the  singular  mode  of  dividing  property, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  was  hardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried  on 
l)etween  different  prov'nces,  and  the  communiiy  was 
less  acquainted  with  that  active  intercourse,  which  is 
fit  once  a  bond  of  union,  unH  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement. 

Hut  the  nnwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the 
most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  defect  in 
their  character.  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations 
of  Amerw'a  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted 
ferooitv,  iiiouyh  with  litMe  conduct  or  success.  The 
Mexicans  maintained  ti;  ..truirgle  in  defen  ■  f  their 
liberties  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  thvi  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them, 
I'eru  was  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  rev  i.- 
anoe  ;  and  tne  most  favourable  opp(trtunities  of  re- 
gaining theii  freedom,  and  of  crudiitig  their  oppressors, 
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were  lost  throue;h  the  tiroidii y  of  *He  people.  Though 
the  traditional  history  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all 
the  incas  as  wiinike  ptince.^.,  frequ' ntly  at  the  head  of 
armies,  vhich  faey  leO  to  «*ctory  -4  A  conquest;  few 
syrnplon;s  of  such  a  mariiai  sp i:.i  appear  in  any  of 
their  oper.T^ions  if(t'>sequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spa- 
niti'ds.  Tiiiv  unwarlike  character  has  descended  to 
thftir  posterity.  The  Indians  of  P<^ru  are  now  more 
tame  an'  depf^cssed  ths.n  &r  f  people  of  America. 
Thtii  feeble  spirits,  relaxed  h\  lifeless  inaction,  seem 
hardly  capable  of  any  b*    '  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  tho;.'  capital  defects  in  the  political 
state  of  Peru,  some  detached  circumstances  and  facts 
occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  discover  a  con- 
siderable remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A 
cruel  custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most  sa- 
vage tribes,  subsisted  among  the  Peruvians.  On  the 
death  of  the  incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons,  a 
considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to 
death,  and  interred  around  their  guacas,  that  they 
might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their  former 
dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  On  the 
death  of  Huona-Capac,  the  most  powerful  of  their 
monarchs,  above  a  thousand  victims  were  doomed  to 
accompany  him  to  the  tomb.  In  another  particular 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous 
than  those  of  most  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize,  and  other 
vegetables,  for  food  *' e\  devoured  both  flesh  and  fish 
perfectly  raw,  ana  as'onished  the  Spaniards  with  a 
practice  repngnant  to  the  idea',  of  all  civilized  people. 

But  though  IMexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account  both  ot 
their  ancient  and  present  state,  have  attracted  the 
greatest  attention,  her  other  dominions  there  are  far 
from  being  it  •  otisiderable,  either  in  extent  or  I  ie: 
instead,  ho.  s-,  of  entering  into  a  detai'  which, 
from  the  sir,  ,  ,.  y  of  the  transactions,  wouiU  appear 
almoi'..  J  n  . ,  jtion  of  what  has  been  already  related, 
1  shall    .\l:.  , V  myself  with  such  a  v'^w  of  those  pro- 
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vinces  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  wh  ch  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my 
readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatness,  fertility,  and 
opulence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two 
great  monarchies,  of  whose  history  and  institutions  I 
have  given  some  account,  and  shall  then  briefly  de- 
scribe the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over 
several  provinces,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Vermilion  sea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the 
immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  ]\Iexico, 
which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his 
predecessors.  These  regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude 
to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  were  reduced,  some  to  a 
greater,  others  to  a  less,  degree  of  subjection  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in 
those  vast  countries  is  indeed  so  small,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  subdued  rather  than  to  have  occupied 
them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient  esta- 
blishments in  America  shall  continue  to  increase,  they 
may  gradually  spread  over  those  provinces,  of  which, 
however  inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
take  full  possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  speedy 
population  of  some  districts.  Very  rich  mines  of  geld 
and  silver  have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora  and 
Cinaloa.  Wherever  these  are  opened,  and  worked 
with  success,  a  multitude  of  people  resort.  In  order 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation 
niust  be  increased,  artisans  of  various  kinds  must 
i'semble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gra- 
dually diffused. 

i'he  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  Vermili,  1  sea,  s*?er«:3  t?  have  been  less  known  to 
the  ancieni  Mexicans  than  rliii  provinces 
have  mentioned.     It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the 
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year  1536.  During  a  long  period  it  contiuueJ  to  be 
so  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown, 
and  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island, 
not  as  a  peninsula. 

At  length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid  appointed 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister  for  the  Indies,  to 
visit  California.  His  account  of  the  country  was  fa- 
vourable ;  he  found  the  pearl-fishery  on  its  coasts  to 
be  valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a 
very  promising  appearance.  From  its  vicinity  to 
Cinaloa  ai  J  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  popu- 
lation of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees, 
receive  from  them  such  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to 
be  no  longer  rt;ckoned  among  the  desolate  and  use- 
less districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are 
comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large 
provinces,  stretching  from  tlie  bay  of  Cam  peachy 
beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other 
territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their 
value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the 
richness  of  their  mines  ;  but  they  produce,  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood- 
tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable 
to  any  other  material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in 
Europe  is  considerable,  and  it  has  become  an  article 
in  commerce  of  great  value. 

Still  farther  e  st  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  likewise 
belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  ;  but  both 
have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
are  apparently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  mem 
no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important   province  depending  on  !' 
viceroyalty  of  Peru   is  Chili. 
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blished  their  dominion  in  some  of  its  nortlurn  dLsLiicis ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and 
high-spirited  inhabitants  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence. The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its 
opulence,  early  attempted  the  conquest  of  it  under 
Diego  Almagro  ;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia  resumed  the  design.  By  degrees,  all  the  cham- 
paign country  along  the  coast  was  subjected  to  the 
Spanish  dominion.  The  mountainous  country  is  still 
possessed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes 
uf  its  original  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to 
the  Spaniards ;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almost 
perpetual  hostility,  suspended  only  by  a  few  intervals 
of  insecure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be 
deemed  a  Spanish  province,  is  a  narrow  district,  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamas 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles, 
its  climate  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World, 
and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  the  >  is  so 
mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  ii  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their 
native  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds 
with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully 
accommodated  to  European  productions.  Nor  has 
nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches.  Valu- 
able mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  '^* 

A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  -j  t^sings,  we 
may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a  fa- 
vourite station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must  have  been 
cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Instead 
of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty 
thousand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times 
that  number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race. 
The  most  fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and 
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some  of  its  most  promising  mines  lomain  unwroiight. 
Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  seemed  to  court  their 
acceptance  may  appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced. 
The  only  intercourse  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the 
South  sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by 
the  annual  fleet  to  Porto-Hello.  All  tiie  produce  of 
th^^se  colonies  was  shipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao  or 
/ifnoa  ih  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from  thence 
across  the  isthmus.  All  the  commodities  which  they 
received  from  the  mother-country  were  conveyed  fi  om 
Panama  to  the  same  harbours.  'I'iuis  both  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands 
of  merchants  settled  in  Peru,  These  had  of  course  a 
profit  on  each  ;  and  in  both  transactions  the  Chilese 
lielt  their  own  subordination  ;  and  hu'ing  no  direct 
intercourse  with  the  parent  state,  they  depended  upon 
another  province  for  the  disposal  of  their  productions, 
as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Under  such 
iliscouragements,  r  pulation  coulci  'lot  increase,  and 
industry  was  destiiuie  of  one  chief  ii'itement.  Hut 
now  that  Spain  has  adopted  a  new  r  ^em,  and  tar- 
ries on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South 
sea,  by  ships  which  go  round  Cape  11  ,  a  direct 
intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili  and  um  mother- 
country.  Though  the  new  system  has  been  'a- 
blished  only  a  few  years,  those  effects  of  it  begu  il- 
readv  to  be  observed.  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with 
any  steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to 
foretell,  that  population,  industry,  and  opulence,,  will 
advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progress. 

To  tb  j  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucu- 
man  and  Riode  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it 
■''ere  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  These 
regions  of  immense  extent  stretch  in  length  from  north 
to  south  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
more  than  a  thousand.  This  country,  which  is  larger 
than  most  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  itself 
mto  two  great  divisions,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     The  former  com- 
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prehends  Paraguny,  the  famous  missions  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  several  other  districts.  1  shall  reserve 
my  account  of  this  northern  division,  until  I  enter 
upon  the  history  of  Portuguese  America,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  connected.*  The  latter  division  of 
the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall  at  present 
confine  my  observations. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the 
river  De  Ja  Plata ;  and  though  a  succession  of  cruel 
disasters  befell  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  esta- 
blish their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged  to 
persi  '  in  the  design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discover- 
ing 1  ines  in  the  interior  country,  and  afterwards  by 
the  necessity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  settlmg  there,  and  penetrating  by 
this  route  into  their  rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But 
except  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settle- 
ment of  any  consequence  in  all  the  vast  space  which 
1  have  mentioned.  There  are  indeed,  scattered  over 
it,  a  few  places  on  which  they  have  bestowed  the 
name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  add  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics  ; 
but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with 
two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
the  islands  excepted,  of  whose  discovery  and  reduc- 
tion I  have  formerly  given  an  account,  are  compre- 
hended under  two  great  divisions  ;  the  former  deno- 
minated the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces 
of  which  stretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eastern 
frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  Dioufh  uf  the  Orinoco  ; 
the  latter,  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in 
the  interior  country.  With  a  short  view  of  these  I 
shall  close  this  part  of  my  work. 

*  Dr.  Robertson  frequently  alludes  to  events,  which  he  says  shall 
be  more  fully  mentioned  in  the  history  of  British  or  Portiisuese  America, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  various  causes  from  fulfilling  his  ori;,'inal  in- 
it'iition:  all  lie  wrote  on  British  America  is  the  history  ot  Virginia  and 
.New  KnfflatuI,  and  the  history  of  Portiiijufsc  Aincrica  he  did  not  even- 
c'jiisriicriCK. 
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To  the  east  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  subject 
to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the 
Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As 
the  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged  with 
rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably  un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the 
Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, if  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  by 
the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto-Bello  on  the 
one  sea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  other.  These 
have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  be- 
tween  the  North  and  South  sea,  between  Spain  and 
her  most  valuable  colonies.  In  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  Panama  has  become  a  considerable  and 
thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  cli- 
mate has  prevented  Porto-Bello  from  increasing  in 
the  same  proportion.  As  the  intercourse  with  the 
settlements  in  the  Pacific  ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto-Bello 
and  Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer  nourished 
and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha 
stretch  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its  valleys 
begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extremely 
fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532. 
It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and 
some  precious  stones,  particularly  emeralds.  But  its 
chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of  Car- 
thagena, the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain.  In  a  situation  so  fa- 
vourable, commerce  soon  began  to  flourish.  As  early 
as  the  year  1544  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
note.  But  when  Carthagena  was  chosen  as  the  port 
in  which  the  jialeons  should  first  besrin  to  trade  on 
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their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were 
directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage 
homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants  was  so 
much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that  it  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and  beauti- 
ful  cities  in  America. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the 
east,  was  first  visited  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year 
1499 ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  landing  there, 
having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village  built 
upon  piles,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated 
water  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between 
what  they  discovered  in  America,  and  the  objects 
which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made 
some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success. 
The  final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplished 
by  means  very  different  from  those  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New 
World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engaged 
him  in  operations  of  such  variety  and  extent,  that  his 
revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Among  other  expe- 
dients for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he 
had  borrowed  large  sums  from  the  Velsers  of  Augs- 
burg, the  most  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  By  way  of  retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes, 
perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bestowed  upon 
them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an 
hereditary  fief  from  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition 
that  within  a  limited  time  they  should  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  country,  and  establish  a  colony 
there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  settlement  would  have 
been  established  on  maxims  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encourage 
such  useful  industry  as  mercantile  proprietors  might 
have  known  to  be  the  most  certain  source  of  prosperity 
and  opulence.      But  unfortunately  they  committed 
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the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers 
of  fortune  with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  adventurers,  impatient  to 
amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be  very  uncom- 
fortable,  instead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from  dis- 
trict to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the  na- 
tives with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by 
the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  compari- 
son with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate, 
desolated  the  province  so  completely,  that  it  could 
hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsers  re- 
linquished a  property  from  which  the  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  de- 
riving any  advantage.  When  the  wretched  remainder 
of  the  Germans  der-erted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards 
again  took  possession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  many 
natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  most  languishing 
and  unproductive  settlements. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  territories  on  this  coast ;  but  in  re- 
lating the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mercantile 
company,  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
them  has  been  vested,  1  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  consider  their  state  and  productions. 

The  new  kingdom  of  (jrai.ada  is  entirely  an  inland 
country  of  great  extent.  This  important  addition 
was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the  year 
1536,  by  Sebastian  de  Iknalcazar  and  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  de  Quesada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  officers  employed  in  the  con(|uest  of 
America.  It  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator, 
the  climate  is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  ot 
its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richest  districts 
in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
pit'cious  stones  of  various  kinds,  it  is  not  by  digu^ns 
nito  the  bowuls  uf  the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found ;  it 
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is  mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  repeated  washing  with  water.     This 
operation  is  carried  on  wholly  by  negro  slaves ;  for 
though  the  chill  subterranean  air  has  been  discovered, 
by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that  they  can- 
not be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver 
mines,  they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other 
species  of  labour  than  Indians.     As  the  natives  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that  ser- 
vice, which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  country  is  still  remarkably  po- 
pulous.    Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a  wonderful 
profusion,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  pepitas,  or 
grains,  which  manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is 
produced.  On  a  rising  ground  near  Pamplona,  single 
labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  thousand  pesos.     A  late  governor  of  Santa 
Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold, 
estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
sterling.     This,  which  is,  perhaps,  tht„  largest  and 
finest  specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now 
deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.     But  with- 
out founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary, the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Po- 
payan  and  Choco,        of  considerable  amount.     Its 
towns  are  populou      nd  flouiishing.     The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  almosi  every  part  of  the  country  daily 
increases.     Cultivation  and  industry  of  various  kinds 
begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.     A  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce 
of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities,  being  conveyed 
down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalene  to  that  city. 
On  another  quarter,  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  has 
a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Ori- 
noco .  but  the  country  which  stretches  along  its  banks 
towards  the  east,  is  little  known,  and  imperfectly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards. 
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After  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
discoveries  and  conquests  during  more  than  half  a 
century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that  period  when 
their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  domi- 
nion. The  effect  of  their  settlements  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  which  they  took  possession,  the  n;axims  which 
they  adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies,  the  interior 
structure  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influ- 
ence of  their  progressive  improvement  upon  the  parent 
state,  and  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations, 
are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  estal)lishments 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitantj.  to  a  degree  equally 
astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrous  influence 
under  which  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with  the 
people  of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the 
islands  and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have 
touched  upon  various  causes  of  their  rapid  consump- 
tion. Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  reso- 
lution to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
rights,  many  perished  in  the  unequal  contest,  and 
were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the  greatest 
desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and 
the  conquerors  were  settled  in  tranquillity.  It  was  in 
the  islands,  and  in  those  provinces  of  the  continent 
which  stretch  from  the  <iulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines 
of  Mexico,  that  the  fatdl  effects  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minion were  first  and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these 
were  occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters, 
or  by  such  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in  cultiva- 
tion and  industry.  When  they  were  compelled  hy 
their  new  master;*  to  take  up  a  fixed  residence,  and  to 
apply  to  regular  labour ;   when  taskii  were  imposed 
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upon  them  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were 
exacted  with  unrelenting  severity,  they  possessed  not 
vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  sustain  this  unusual 
load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove 
many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and 
famine  destroyed  more.  In  all  those  extensive  regions, 
the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wasied  away  ;  in  some 
it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexico,  where  a 
powerful  and  martial  people  distinguished  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  wor';hy  of 
a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  field,;  and 
there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  still  greater  numbers  perished 
under  the  hardships  of  attending  the  Spanish  armies  in 
their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with 
the  incessant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provi- 
{•ions,  and  military  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
was  so  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
as  ihe  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they  established 
their  new  settlements.     The  former  were  temporary 
calamities,  fatal  to  individuals :  the  latter  was  a  per- 
manent evil,  which,  with  gradual  consumption,  wasted 
the  nation.    When  the  provinces  of  INIexico  and  Peru 
were  divided  among  t!\e  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to 
obtain  a  district  from  which  he  might  expect  an  in- 
stantaneous recomyiense  for  all  his  services.    Soldiers, 
accustomed  to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a 
military  life,   had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any 
plan  of  regular  cultuation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its 
slow  but  certain  returns.     Instead  of  settlingr  in  the 
valleys  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  would  have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of 
the  planter,  they  chose  to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  regions,  frecptent  both  in  New  Spain 
and  in  Peru.     To  setirch  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
was  the  chief  object  of  their  a(!tivity.     The  prospects 
which  this  opens,   and  the  alluring  hope?  which  it 
continually  presents,  correspond  wonderfully  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  animated  the 
(irst  emigrants  to  America  in  every  part  of  their  con- 
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duci.  In  ')rcler  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
projects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service 
of  the  natives;  became  indispensably  requisite.  They 
were  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon  their  ancient 
habitations  in  *he  plains,  and  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry 
climate  of  the  vi:lleys  to  the  chill  penetrating  air 
peculiar  to  high  lauds  in  the  torrid  zone ;  exorbitant 
labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the 
despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppiession  to 
which  they  were  not  ;u;customed,  and  of  which  they 
saw  no  end,  aftected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their 
less  industrious  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They 
sunk  under  the  united  pressure  of  those  calamities, 
and  melted  away  witli  almost  equal  rapidity.  In 
consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of 
the  small-pox,  a  malady  uiiknown  in  America,  and 
extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,  il:e  number  of  people 
both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  accounts  ot  their  ancient 
population  appeared  almost  incredible. 

liut,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
America,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  native 
race  still  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  especially 
in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury 
of  tlie  Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  eflfbrts  of 
their  industry,  still  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala, 
Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  d«;ligbtful  provinces 
of  the  AIexlc;in  empire,  which  stretch  along  the  South 
sea,  the  race  of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Jheir 
settlements  in  some  places  are  so  populous,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  cities.  In  the  three  audiences  into  which 
New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions 
of  Indians;  a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient 
population,  but  sitch  as  still  forms  a  body  of  people 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  e::»'?nsive  country.  In  Peru  several  district?, 
particularly  in  the  kiPLiilom  of  Quito,  are  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  Indi.iu>.  In  other  provinces  they 
are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  theil 
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settlements  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  most  of  the  inferior  stations 
in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  regular  industry,  less  violence  was 
requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  conformity  with  the 
European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spa- 
niards settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have  been 
always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives.  Im- 
patient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark 
of  servility,  they  either  abandoned  their  original  seats, 
and  sought  for  independence  in  mountains  and  forests 
inaccessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas 
and  habits.  In  the  districts  adjacent  to  Carthagena, 
to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  de'^olation  is 
more  generr.l  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full 
possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  m  the  New 
World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were 
rr.ade  at  a  period  when  that  monarchy  was  capable  of 
forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all 
its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  a  powt  rful 
state,  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking. 

xba  early  interposition  of  the  Spynish  crown,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies, 
is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their  progress  from 
that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation. 
When  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French  took 
possession  of  the  regions  in  America  which  they  now 
occupy,  the  advantages  which  these  promised  to  yield 
were  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that  thei'*  colonies  were 
suffered  to  struggle  through  a  hard  intancv,  almost 
without  guidance  or  protection  from  the  parent  state. 
But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluiing, 
and  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  their  mo- 
narchs.     Though  they  had  contributed  little  to  the 
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discovery,  and  almost  noihing  to  the  conquest,  of  the 
New  World,  they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of 
its  legislators ;  and  having  acquired  a  species  of  do- 
minion formerly  unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for 
exercising  it,  to  which  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the 
his^tory  of  human  affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanish  jurisprudence, 
with  respect  to  America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been 
acquired  there  as  vested  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in 
the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  on  which, 
as  its  grefxi.  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the 
regions  that  had  been  or  should  be  discovered  were 
bestowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  and  their  sucessors  were  uniformly  held  to  be 
the  universal  proprietors  of  the  vast  territories  which 
the  arms  of  their  subjects  conquered  in  the  New 
World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed, 
and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who 
conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the  governors  who 
presided  over  the  different  colonies,  the  officers  of 
iustice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed 
by  their  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure. 
No  political  power  originates  from  the  people.  All 
centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomi- 
nation. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
were  completed,  their  monarchs,  m  forming  the  plan 
of  internal  policy  for  their  new  dominions,  divided 
them  uito  two  immense  governments,  one  subject  to 
the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru.     The  iurisdiclion  of  the  former  extended  over 
all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern 
division  of  ihs  American  continent.     Under  that  of 
the  latter,  was  comprehended  whatever  she  possessed 
in  South  America.     This  arrangc*ment,  which,  from 
the  beginning,  was  attended   v.ith  many  inconveni- 
ences, became  intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces 
of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  improve  in  industry  and 
pO|jul;ilion.     The  people  complained  of  their  subjec- 
tion to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  so 
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of  their  subjec- 
residence  was  so 


distant,  or  so  inaccessible,  as  almost  excluded  them 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  seat  of  government. 
The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  far  re- 
moved from  his  own  eye  and  observation,  was  un- 
avoidably both  feeble  and  ill  directed.  As  a  remedy 
for  those  evils,  a  third  viceiovaltv  has  been  establisiied 
in  the  present  century,  at  Sante  Fe  de  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme  and  the  province  of  Quito.  Those  vice- 
roys not  only  represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
but  possess  his  regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincis 
of  their  own  governments  in  their  utmost  extent.  Like 
him,  they  exercise  supreme  authority  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  civil,  military,  and  criminal. 
They  have  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the  persons 
who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those  which, 
when  they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal 
gift,  until  the  successor  appointed  by  the  king  shall 
arrive.  The  external  porno  of  their  government  is 
suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse 
and  foot  guards,  a  household  regularly  established, 
numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command,  dis- 
playing such  magnificence  as  hardly  retains  the 
appearance  of  delegated  authority. 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  discharge  in  person  the 
functions  of  a  supreme  magistrate  in  every  part  of 
their  extensive  jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in  their 
government  by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those 
in  Spain.  The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in 
tribunals,  known  by  the  mine  of  audiences,  and  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  cour'.  of  chancery  in  Spain. 
These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to 
as  many  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America  are  divided.  The  number  of  judges  in  the 
court  of  audience  is  various,  according  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is 
no  less  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly 
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{ lied  by  persons  of  such  abilities  and  merit  as  render 
this  tribunal  extremely  respectable.  In  order  to  check 
an  usurpation  which  must  have  annihilated  justice 
and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  subjecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  vvill  of  a  single 
man,  the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most 
explicit  terras,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  audience,  or 
from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice,  with 
respect  to  any  point  litigated  before  them.  In  some 
particular  cases,  'n  which  any  question  of  civil  right 
is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the  vice- 
roy may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court  of 
audience,  which  in  those  instances  may  be  deemed 
an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and  the 
people,  as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his 
jurisdiction.  But  as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who 
represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  au- 
thority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy, 
the  hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  audience  are  remarkable. 
They  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate  ;  but,  in  the 
event  of  a  direct  collision  between  their  opinion  and 
the  will  of  the  viceroy,  wha\,  he  determines  must  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  remains  for  them 
but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  council 
of  the  Indies.  In  matters  which  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  audiences,  in  the  course  of  their  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sentences 
are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  property  of  less 
value  than  six  thousand  pesos  ;  but  when  the  subject 
in  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are  subject 
to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the 
royal  council  of  the  Indies. 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  vested  the  su- 
preme government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand,  in 
the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect  form 
by  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1524.     Its  jurisdiction 
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extends  to  e/ery  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  mili- 
*"^ry,  and  commerciaL 

As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  his 
council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the 
place  where  he  resides.  Another  tribunal  has  been 
mstituted,  in  order  to  regulate  such  commercial  affairs 
as  required  the  immediate  and  personal  inspection  of 
those  appointed  to  superintend  them.  This  is  called 
Casa  de  la  Ca/itratacion,  or  the  house  of  trade,  and 
was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  com- 
merce with  the  New  World  was  confined,  as  early  as 
the  year  1501.  It  may  be  considered  both  as  a  board 
of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the  former 
capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to 
the  intercourse  of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates 
what  commodities  should  be  exported  thither,  and 
has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  return. 
It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for 
the  West  Indies,  the  freight  and  burden  of  the  bhips, 
their  equipment  and  destination.  In  the  latter  ca- 
pacity, it  judges  with  respect  to  every  question,  civil, 
commercial,  or  criminal,  arising  in  consequence  of 
the  transactions  of  Spain  with  America  ;  and  in  both 
these  departments  its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the 
review  of  any  co*  rt  but  that  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  Spaiu  has  established  in  her  American 
colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subordinate 
boards  and  offices  employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  re- 
gulating the  interioi  police  of  the  country  ;  to  describe 
tlieir  different  funct'ons,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
and  effect  of  their  operations  ;  would  prove  a  detail 
no  less  intricate  than  minute  and  uninteresting. 

The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to 
secure  the  productic  i"  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent 
state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  No  vessel  belonging  to  the 
colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  commodities 
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of  America  to  Europe.  Even  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  on*  c^iiony  with  another  was  either  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  restric- 
tions. All  that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of 
Spain  :  all  that  it  consumes  must  issue  from  them. 
Wo  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies  without  express 
permission  ;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received 
into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  con- 
fiscation of  moveables,  are  denounced  against  every 
inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade  with  them.  Thus 
the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  depen- 
dence, a  refinement  in  policy  of  which  Spain  set  the 
first  example  to  European  nations,  the  supremacy  ot 
the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  seem  to  have  attended  in  forming  their  new 
settlements  in  America.  But  they  could  not  plant 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroyed  ;  and 
from  many  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been 
extremely  slow  in  filling  up  the  immense  void  which 
their  devastations  had  occasioned.  As  soon  as  the 
rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  began  to  abate,  the 
Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dangers  and  distress 
which  at  first  they  did  not  perceive,  or  had  despised. 
The  numerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of 
infant  colonies  have  to  struggle ;  the  diseases  of  un- 
wholesome climates  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans ;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  country  covered 
with  forests  into  culture  ;  the  want  of  hands  neces- 
sary for  labour  in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  re- 
ward of  industry  in  all,  unless  where  the  accidental 
discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adven- 
turers, were  evils  universally  felt  and  magnified. 
Discouraged  by  the  view  of  these,  the  spirit  of  mi- 
gration was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  the  number  of  Spa- 
niards in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not  to  have 
exceeded  fifteen  thousand. 
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The  moa'e  in  which  property  was  distributed  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  the  regulations  established  with 
respect  to  the  tran  missiun  of  it,  whether  by  descent 
or  by  sale,  were  extremely  unfavouriible  to  popula- 
tion. In  order  to  promot"  a  rapid  increase  of  peoj)le 
in  any  new  jtti 
divided  inti-  suid 
should  be  re 
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paciousness  o 
World  paid  no 
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•^f  p.  lerty  in  land  ought  to  be 
OS,  and  the  alienation  of  it 
i"m<!y  easy.  But  the  ra- 
nis ;  conquerors  of  the  New 
ll)is  fundamental  maxim  of 
^.essed  power  which  enabled 
them  to  gratify  the  utmost  extravagance  of  their 
wishes,  many  seized  districts  of  great  extent:  and  held 
them  as  encomiendus.  By  de^^rees  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  converting  a  part  of  these  into  Mayorasgos, 
a  species  of  fief,  introduced  into  the  Spanish  system 
of  feudal  jurisprudence,  which  can  neither  be  divided 
nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  pro- 
perty, under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from 
circulation,  and  descends  from  fatiier  to  son  unim- 
proved, and  of  little  value  either  to  the  proprietor  or 
to  the  community.  The  pernicious  efFeots  of  those 
radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Spanish  settlements,  are  felt  through 
every  department  of  industry,  and  may  be  considered 
as  one  great  cause  of  a  progress  in  population  so 
much  slower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
better  constituted  colonies. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  ep'^"- 
mous  and  expensive  fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  es- 
toblishment  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
population  and  industry.  As  early  as  the  year  1501, 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined, 
and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  To  the  weight 
ot'  this  legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American 
Sjiniards  has  made  many  voluntary  additions.  From 
th'  r  fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parade  of 
religion,  and  from  superstitious  reverence  for  eccle- 
6ia?tics  of  every  denomination,  they  have  bestowed 
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profuse  donatives  on  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
have  unprofitably  wasted  a  large  proportion  of  that 
wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and  given  vigour 
to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  circumstances  which  have  checked 
and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased, 
and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  vari- 
ous orders.  Among  these,  the  Spaniards  who  arrive 
from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chape- 
tones,  are  the  first  in  rank  and  power.  From  the 
jealous  attention  of  the  Spanish  court  to  secure  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all 
departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent 
from  Europe  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious 
fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  must  bring  proof 
of  a  clear  descent  from  a  family  of  Old  Christians, 
untainted  with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Mahometan 
blood,  and  never  disgraced  by  any  cen?ure  of  the  in- 
quisition. By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the 
court,  the  Chapetones  are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence 
in  America,  that  they  look  down  with  disdain  on  every 
other  order  of  men. 

The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoles,  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  se- 
cond class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have 
enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages, 
hardly  less  considerable  than  those  which  they  derive 
from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 

The  Creolian  race  are  so  languid  and  unenter- 
prising, that  the  operations  of  an  active  extended 
commerce  would  be  to  them  cumbersome  and  op- 
pressive ;  therefore,  in  almost  every  part  of  America 
they  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traffic  of 
every  colony>  as  well  as  any  trade  which  is  permitted 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with  Soain  it- 
self, is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones  ;  who, 
as  the  recompense  of  their  mdustry,  amass  immense 
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ment  of  that  people;  and  have  mentioned  the  most 
important  of  their  more  early  regulations,  concerning 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
of  their  new  dominions.  B  at  since  the  period  to  which 
1  have  brought  down  the  history  of  America,  the  in- 
formation and  experience  acquired  during  two  cen- 
turies have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such 
improvements  in  this  par':  of  its  American  system,  that 
a  short  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians 
may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542, 
which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who 
considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service 
they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally 
abrogated.     From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been 
reputed    freemen,   and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
subjects.    When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed 
just  that  they  should  contribute  towards  the  support 
and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had  adopted 
them  as  members.     But  as  no  considerable  benefit 
could  be  expected  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men 
unacquainted  with  regular  industry,  and  averse  to 
labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  't  necessary  to  fix 
and  secure,  by  proper  regulation^         lat  it  thought 
reasonable  to  exact  from  them.       i  ..n  this  view  an 
annual  tax  vi'as  imposed  upon  every  male  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  services  which  they 
might  be  required  to  perform,  was  ascertained  with 
precision.     This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces ; 
but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium, 
its  annual  amount  is  nearly  four  shillings  a  head  ;  no 
exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  the  source  of 
wealth,  tlie  value  of  money  is  extremely  low. 

Those  services,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
exacted  from  the  Indians  are  very  different  from  the 
tasks  ori^jinally  imposed  upon  them.  The  nature  ot 
the  work  which  they  must  perform  is  defined,  and  an 
etiuitable  lei  ompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.    The 
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6t;itc(l  services  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  branches.  They  are  either  employed 
in  works  of  primary  necessity,  without  which  society 
cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour 
in  the  mines,  from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive 
their  chief  value  and  importance.  In  consequence  of 
the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of 
maize,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption ;  in 
tending  cattle  ;  in  erecting  edifices  of  public  utility  ; 
in  building  bridges ;  and  in  forming  high  roads ;  but 
they  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines, 
olives,  and  sug^r-canes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation 
which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  luxury,  or 
commercial  profit  In  consequence  of  the  latter,  the 
Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  un- 
pleasant task  of  extracting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive  processes,  no 
less  unwholesome  than  operose. 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the 
same,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view  of 
rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  possible  to  the  In- 
dians. They  are  called  out  successively  in  divisions, 
termed  Mitas,  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go 
but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called  out  must 
not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  iny 
district.  In  New  Spain,  whera  the  Indians  are  more 
numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hundred.  In  Peru, 
each  mita,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains 
there  six  months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service, 
a  labourer  never  receives  less  than  two  shillings  a 
day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that  sum.  No 
Indian,  residing  at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles 
from  a  mine,  is  included  in  tho  mita,  or  division  em- 
ployed in  workinof  it ;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
low  country  exposed  now  to  certain  destruction,  as 
they  were  at  first  when  under  the  dominion  of  the 
conquerors,  by  compelling  them  to  remove  from  that 
warm  climate  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where  mine- 
rals abound. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are 
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entirely  subject  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates  ' 
but  in  their  own  villages  they  are  governed  by  ca- 
ziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their 
ancient  lords,  others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys. For  the  farther  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed 
to  oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an 
officer  in  every  district  with  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  assert  the  riglits  of  the  Indians ;  to  appear  as  their 
defender  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the  encroach* 
ments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is 
destined  for  the  salary  of  the  caziques  and  protectors ; 
another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Another 
part  seems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of 
their  tribute  in  years  of  famme,  or  when  a  particular 
district  is  affected  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity. 
Besides  this,  provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that 
hospitals  shall  be  founded  in  every  new  settlement  for 
the  reception  of  Indians.  Such  hospitals  have  accord- 
ingly been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm, 
in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians 
are  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  state  of  the  various 
orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in  their 
ecclesiastical  constitution  merit  consideration.  Not- 
withstanding the  superstitious  veneration  with  which 
the  Spaniards  arc  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  the  vigilant 
and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him 
to  take  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the 

f>apal  dominion  in  America.  With  this  view,  he  so- 
icited  Alexander  VI.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which  he 
obtained  on  condition  of  his  making  provision  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  natives.  Soon  after  Julius  11. 
conferred  on   him,  and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
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patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  there.  But  these  pontiffs,  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  what  he  demanded,  bestowed  those 
donations  with  an  inconsiderate  liberality,  which  their 
successors  have  often  lamented,  and  wished  to  recall. 
In  consequence  of  those  grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs 
have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the  American 
church. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the 
same  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The 
inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the 
denomination  of  Curas,  Doctrineros,  and  Missioneros. 
The  first  are  parish  priests  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have 
the  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians 
subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under 
its  protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing 
and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes,  which  disdain  sub- 
mission to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or 
inaccessible  regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have 
not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the  ecclesiastics  of 
all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  reve 
nues  of  the  church  in  America  are  immense.  The 
Komish  superstition  appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  in 
the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents  there  are 
magnificent,  and  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  festivals, 
the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is 
such  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  a  European. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying 
them,  have  been  attended  with  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety,  which 
ascribes  transcendent  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  that  listless  ease  which  in 
sultry  climates  is  deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers 
crowded  into  those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstition, 
and  are  lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish 
extract  are  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  New 
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World,  the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk 
or  nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  with- 
drawn from  civil  life.  The  impropriety  of  such  foun- 
dations in  any  situation  where  the  extent  cf  territory 
requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvious, 
that  some  Catholic  states  have  expressly  prohibited 
any  person  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  monastic 
vows.  But  the  Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  their  country- 
men in  Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more 
bigoted  and  illiterate,  have  conceived  such  a  high 
opinion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can 
restrain  their  zeal ;  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill- 
judged  bounty,  religious  houses  have  multiplied  to  a 
degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to  society. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only  the 
number  but  influence  of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great,  the 
character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  secular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of 
Spain.  As  persons  long  accustomed,  by  their  educa- 
tion, to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic  life 
are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of  men, 
the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom  the  American 
church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such  as,  from  merit 
or  rank  in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their 
own  country.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastics 
in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  monastic  orders;  and,  with  a  becoming 
alacrity,  they  immediately  sent  forth  missionaries  to 
labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ;  but  the  success 
of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imper* 
feet  than  might  have  been  expected,  either  from  the 
degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  they 
had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  various  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned.    The  first  missionaries,  in  theit 
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ardour  to  make  proselytes,  admitted  the  people  of 
America  into  the  Christian  church,  without  previous 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  before 
they  themselves  had  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the 
Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  na- 
tives the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty- 
Resting  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in  scholastic  theo- 
logy, between  that  degree  of  assent  which  is  founded 
on  a  complete  knowledge  and  conviction  of  duty,  and 
that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both  these  are  im- 
perfect, they  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  understanding  of  men,  than  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  body 
of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanish  power, 
moved  by  the  example  of  their  own  chiefs,  incited  by 
levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  con- 
qaerors,  they  were  instantly  baptized.  While!"  this 
rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single  clergyman 
baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans, 
and  did  not  desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hands.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  Mexican  em 
pire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to  more 
than  four  millions.  Proselytes  adopted  with  such 
inconsiderate  haste,  and  who  were  neither  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed 
they  had  given  assent,  nor  taught  the  absurdity  of 
those  which  they  were  required  to  relinquish,  retained 
their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitious  in  full 
force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrines  and 
rites  with  that  slender  knowledge  of  Christianity  which 
they  had  acquired.  The^^e  sentiments  the  new  con- 
verts transmitted  to  their  posterity,  into  whose  minds 
they  have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics, 
with  all  their  industry,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate 
them.  The  religious  institutions  of  their  ancestors  are 
still  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the 
Indians,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  j  and  whenever 
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they  think  themselves  out  of  read)  of  inspection  by 
the  Spaniards,  they  assemble  and  celebrate  their 
idolatrous  rites. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indiana.     The 

flowers  of  their  uncultivated  understandings  are  so 
imited,  their  observations  andneflectiops  reach  so  little 
beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they  seem 
hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  abstract  ideas, 
and  possess  not  language  to  express  them.  To  such 
men  the  sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  incomprehensible.  From 
this  idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  established  the 
Inquisition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  tiie  Indians 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  severe 
tribunal,  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection  of 
their  diocesans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruc- 
tion, their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious;  and 
though  some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned 
languages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  academic  education  with  applause,  tlieir  frailty  is 
still  so  much  suspected,  that  few  Indians  are  either 
ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any  religious  order. 

From  this  brief  survey,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various 
productions  with  which  they  supply  and  enrich  the 
mother-country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be 
explained.  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent,  as  bore  a 
due  proportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  progress  of  her 
colonizing  might  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
benefit  as  tb"*"  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had 
seized  on  countries  larger  than  all  Furope,  her  in- 
ability to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a  number  of 
inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them  was 
so  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the 
efforts  of  the  colonists 
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Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riclies  may  be  ac- 
quired, that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  inviting  to  men  who  are  either  unac- 
customed to  the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the 
culture  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  commerce 
must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enterprising  and 
rapacious  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns 
of  profit  which  they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  several  countries  in  America  were  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the  only  method  of 
acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers 
by  whom  they  were  conquered. 

During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  researches 
was  kept  up  by  hope  rather  tlian  success.  At  length, 
the  rich  silver  mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru  were  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  the  year  1545  by  an  Indian,  as 
he  was  clambering  up  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  a 
llama  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock.  Soon  after 
the  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  I^ew  Spain,  little  inferior  to 
the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time, 
successive  discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colo- 
nies, and  silver  mines  are  now  so  numerous,  that  the 
working  of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in 
the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  system  no  less  com- 
plicated than  interesting. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  the  mountains 
of  the  New  World  poured  fot*h  their  treasures  asto- 
nished mankind,  who  had  b^en  accustomed  hitherto 
to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
from  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines  of 
the  ancient  hemisphere.  According  to  principles  of 
computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate, 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly 
entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four 
millions  sterling  annually,  reckoning  from  the  year 
1492,  in  which  America  was  discovered,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  mil- 
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lions.  Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the  Spanish  writers 
contend,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it, 
in  consideration  of  treasure  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain 
without  paying  duty  to  the  king.  By  tnis  account, 
Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  supply  of 
wealth  amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  precious  metals  which  these  yield 
form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with 
America  ;  the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess 
there  abound  with  other  commodities  of  such  value, 
or  scarcity,  as  to  attract  a  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tention. Cochineal  is  a  production  almost  peculiar 
to  New  Spain,  of  such  demand  in  commerce  that  the 
sale  is  always  certain,  and  yet  yields  such  profit  as 
amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  insects  of  which  this  valuable 
drug  is  composed,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market. 
Quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  the  most  salutary  simple, 
perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Provi- 
dence, m  compassion  to  human  infirmity,  has  made 
known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  indigo 
of  Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  pro- 
vince in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Cacao,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  attains  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  there, 
and  from  the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  commodity. 
The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour  than 
any  brought  from  the  New  World  ;  the  sugar  raised 
in  that  island,  in  Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  to- 
gether with  drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  natural  productions  of  America  which  en- 
rich the  Spanish  commerce.  To  these  must  be  added 
an  article  of  no  inconsiderable  account,  the  exporta- 
tion of  hides  ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  many  of  those 
which  I  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  are  more 
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indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country, 
than  to  their  own  foresight  and  industry.  The  do- 
mestic animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle, 
have  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a  rapidity 
which  almost  exceeds  belief.  A  few  years  after  the 
Spaniards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  be- 
came so  numerous,  that  their  proprietors  reckoned 
them  by  thousands.  Less  attention  being  paid  to 
them  as  they  continued  to  increase,  they  were  suffered 
to  run  wild  ;  and  spreading  over  a  country  of  bound- 
less extent,  under  a  mild  climate  and  covered  with 
rich  pasture,  their  number  became  immense.  They 
are  hardly  less  numerous  in  New  Spain,  and  in 
several  other  provinces :  they  are  killed  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  hides.  The  number  of  those  hides 
exported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is  very  great,  and 
is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 

Almost  all  these  may  be  considered  as  staple  com- 
modities peculiar  to  America,  and  different,  if  we 
except  that  last  mentioned,  from  the  productions  of 
the  mother-country. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various 
articles  from  her  colonies  first  became  active  and  con- 
siderable, her  interior  industry  and  manufactures  were 
'n  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product  of  these 
she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  the 
New  World  and  to  answer  its  growing  demands. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
Charles  V.,  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
countries  in  Europe.  Her  manufactures  in  wool, 
and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  only  to 
furnish  what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption, 
but  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Nor  was  the 
state  of  the  Spanish  marine  at  this  period  less  flourish- 
ing than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed above  a  thousand  merchant  ships,  a  number 
probably  far  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe 
m  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and 
domestic  industry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in 
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their  progress,  the  augmentation  of  both  must  have 
been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might  have  re- 
ceived the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour 
from  her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  that  other 
powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies  there. 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which 
flows  in  gradually,  and  with  moderate  increase,  feeds 
and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to  com- 
merce, and  calls  it  forth  mto  vigorous  and  well-con- 
ducted exertions ;  but  when  opulence  pours  in  sud- 
denly, and  with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all 
sober  plans  of  industry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a 
taste  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant  and  daring  in 
business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great  and  sudden 
augmentation  of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  pos- 
session of  America  brought  into  Spain ;  and  some 
symptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  poli- 
tical operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  Spaniards,  like  their  monarchs,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon 
them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  and  repaired  with  eagerness  to 
those  regions  from  which  this  opulence  issued.  By 
this  rage  of  emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting 
that  of  the  mother-country.  All  those  emigrants,  as 
well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first  settled  in 
America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almost 
every  arllcle  of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged  in 
more  alluring  and  lucrative  pursuits,  or  prevented  by 
restraints  which  government  imposed,  they  could  not 
turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the 
manufactures  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence. 
'I'hey  received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another  place) 
their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  ministt?ra  to 
the  ease  or  luxury  of  life,  and  even  their  instruments 
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neighbours.  The  mnufactures  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  whicli  her 
wants  called  into  existence  or  animated  with  new  vi- 
vacity, furnished  in  abundance  whatever  she  required. 
In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppose 
this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any 
statute,  defeated  its  operation,  and  constrained  the 
Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding  it.  In  a 
short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commo- 
dities exported  to  America  was  of  Spanish  growth  or 
fabric.  All  the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, though  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards. 
The  treasure  of  the  New  Worlr'  may  be  said  hence- 
forward not  to  have  belonged  u  Spain.  Before  it 
readied  Europe,  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of 
goods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth  which, 
by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have  spread  through 
each  vein  of  industry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and 
movement  to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course  as  neither 
enriched  nor  animated  it. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not 
proved  a  source  of  population  and  of  wealth  to  her, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  nations.  In 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  industry 
subsists  in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  such 
colonies  as  are  similar,  in  their  situation,  to  those  of 
Spain,  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to  three  or 
four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wants.  But  wherever 
the  mother-country  cannot  aflford  this  supply,  every 
emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen  lost  to  the 
community,  and  strangers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of 
answering  his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  such  her  inability 
to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies.  The 
fatal  effects  of  this  <lisDroDortion  between  their  de= 
mands,  and  !ier  capacity  of  answermg  them,  have 
been  much  increased  bv  the  mode  in  which  Spain 
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has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her 
idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade  with  America,  and  de- 
barring her  subjects  there  from  any  communication 
with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic 
arrangements  have  arisen.  The  Crown  ordained  the 
cargo  of  every  ship  fitted  out  for  America  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  in 
Seville  before  it  could  receive  a  license  to  make  the 
voyage  ;  and  that,  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  brought  should  be  made  to  the  same 
board  before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  thwn.  In 
consequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of ,  Spain 
with  the  New  World  centred  originally  in  the,  port 
of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  almost  to 
our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  valu- 
able cargoes  sent  to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under 
strong  convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squa- 
drons, one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Galeom, 
the  other  by  that  of  the  Flota,  are  equipped  annually. 
Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but 
as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious, 
they  have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus 
fettered  and  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  con- 
fined to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into  a 
few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually 
engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  for- 
merly in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  These,  by  com- 
binations which  they  can  easily  form,  may  altogether 
prevent  that  competition  which  preserves  coinmoiiitics 
sit  ihtir  natural  price  ;  and  by  acting  in   concert,  to 
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Instead  of  furnishing  the  colonies  with  European  goods 
in  such  quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and 
the  profit  moderate,  the  merchants  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing 
hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition,  amongst 
customers  obliged  to  purchase  in  a  scanty  market, 
might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of  their 
cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  exclusive  trade  to  America 
from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  bur- 
den of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Galeons  and 
Flota  did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  tons.  The  supply  which  such  a  fleet  could 
carry  must  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  those  populous  and  extensive  colonies,  which  de- 
pended upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from 
her  former  prosperity  ;  and  many  respectable  and 
virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in  devising 
metiiods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  com- 
merce of  their  country.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs 
with  whom  the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain 
closed,  incapacity  and  indecision  are  conspicuous  in 
every  department  of  government.  Instead  of  taking 
for  their  model  the  active  administration  of  Charles  V., 
they  affected  to  imitate  the  cautious  procrastinating 
wisdom  of  Philip  II.;  and,  destitute  of  his  talents, 
they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing. 
At  length,  the  violence  ol  a  great  national  convulsion 
roused  the  slumbering  genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts 
of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  civil  war  kindled 
by  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth  in  some 
degree  the  ancient  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation. 
The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  pretensioiis 
either  of  the  Austrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  throne,  sent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to 
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the  provinces  wliich  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Part 
of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither.  From  this 
era,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  authors  dates 
the  revival  of  the  monarchy  ;  and,  however  humili- 
ating the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to 
her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  fund  of  circulating  specie,  in  some  measure  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 

As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne,  they  discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  in  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  took 
advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  family  has  not 
given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority 
of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  at- 
tentive to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  soli- 
citous to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first 
object  of  I'hilip  V.  to  suppress  an  innovation  which 
had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had 
overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  com- 
merce with  America.  The  English  ana  Dutch,  by 
their  superiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquired 
such  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to 
furnish  her  subjects  in  America  those  necessaries  ot 
life  witiiout  which  they  could  not  exist,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of  their  trea- 
sure, departed  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  her 
maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies 
the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom 
Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative 
commerce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it 
on  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  supplied  Peru  with  European  com- 
modities at  a  moderate  price,  and  not  in  stinted  quan- 
tity. The  goods  wliich  they  imported  were  conveyed 
to  every  province  of  Spanish  America,  in  such  abun- 
dance as  had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period. 
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ceased,  and  the  dependence  of  ilie  colonies  on  the 
mother-country  have  been  at  an  end.  The  mo^t 
peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore  issued,  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port 
of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  em- 
ployed to  clear  the  South  sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid 
was  no  longer  necessary. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  foreigners  on 
their  American  trade  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards 
the  vast  consumption  of  European  goods  in  their  co- 
lonies, and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommo- 
dating their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of 
the  various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of 
devising  vsonie  method  of   supplying   their  colonies, 
different  from   their  ancient  one  of  sending  tliither 
periodical  fleets.     That  mode  of  communication  had 
been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,   as  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Galeons  and   Flota  was    sometimes  re- 
tarded by  various  accidents,  and  often  prevented  by 
the  wars  which  raged  in  I'^urope  ;  but  long  experience 
had  shewn  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  re- 
gular and  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.     In  order 
to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a  considerable 
part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on 
by  register  ships.     These  are  fitted  out  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  stated  seasons  whun  the  Galeotis 
and   Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in   Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon   obtaining  a  license  from    the  council  of  the 
Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium,  and 
are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  whors  any  ex- 
traordinary demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.     Hy  this 
expedient,  siioli  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities 
for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  is  conveyed  to 
the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer 
allured   by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or 
the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  by  the  same  necessitv, 
to  enira^e  in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband 
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register  ships  increased ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  been  employed  up- 
wards of  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  From 
that  period  there  has  been  no  intercourse  with  Chili 
and  Peru  but  by  single  ships  despatched  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  requires,  and  when  the  merchants 
expect  a  profitable  market  will  open.  These  ships 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  directly  to  the 
ports  in  the  South  sea  the  productions  and  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in  those 
countries  were  formerly  obliged  to  repair  to  Porto- 
bello  or  Panama. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to 
regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flourishing  colonies  ; 
it  has  extended  likewise  to  the  reviving  commerce  in 
those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected,  or  had  de- 
cayed.   Among  the  new  tastes  which  the  people  of 
Europe  have  acquired,  in  consequence  of  importing 
the  productions  of  those  countries  which  they  con- 
quered in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the 
most  universal.     The  use  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a 
paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond  of  the  cacao-tree 
compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards 
first  learned  from  the  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  appeared 
to  them,  and  to  the  other  European  nations,  so  pala- 
table, so  nourishing,  and  so  wholesome,  that  it  has 
become  a  commercial  article  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.   The  cacao-tree  grows  spontaneously  in  sevenil 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone  ;    but  the  nuts  of  the  best 
quality,  next  to  those  of  Guatimala  on  the  South  sea, 
are  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  pro- 
vince of  Tierra  Firnie.     In  consequence  of  this  ac- 
knowledged superiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao  in  that 
province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic, 
which  facilitates  the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cacao  there  is  more  extensive  than  in  any 
district  of  America.     But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity 
of  their  settlements  in  the  small  islands  of  Curazoa 
and  Buen-Ayre  to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  graduaiiy 
engrossed  iiie  greatest  part  of  the  cacao  trade,     llie 
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traffic  with  the  mother-countrv  for  this  valuable  com- 
modity  ceased  almost  entirely ;  and  such  was  the 
supine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  defects  of 
their  commercial  arrangements,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  production 
of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  order 
to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgraceful  than  pernicious 
to  his  subjects,  Philip  V.,  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to 
a  body  of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  to  the  com- 
merce with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of 
their  employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sufficient 
number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of  inter- 
lopers. This  society,  distinguished  sometimes  by  the 
name  of  the  company  of  Guipuscoa,  from  the  province 
of  Spain  in  which  it  is  established,  and  sometimes  by 
that  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district  of 
America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its  opera- 
tions with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain  has 
recovered  an  important  branch  of  commerce  which 
she  had  suffered  to  be  wrested  from  her,  and  is  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  an  article  of  extensive  consump- 
tion at  a  moderate  price. 

But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  system 
which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  still 
more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the 
channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  flow, 
Philip  v.,  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the 
American  trade,  paid  such  deference  to  the  ancient 
maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  of  all  im- 
portation from  the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to 
oblige  both  the  register  ships  which  returned  from 
Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipuscoan  company  from 
Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Since  his  reign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
begin  to  spread  in  Spain.  The  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age  to 
have  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations  to 
the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  ilsintiu- 
f^ru-e  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  researches  of 
ingenious  authors  concerning  the  police  or  commerce 
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of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Spanish  system 
with  respect  to  both  nnet  every  eye,  and  have  not  only 
been  exposed  with  severity,  but  are  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung  with 
the  reproaches  of  these  authors,  or  convinced  by  their 
arguments,  and  admonished  by  several  enlightened 
writers  of  their  own  country,  seem  at  length  to  have 
discovered  the  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow 
maxims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its 
operations,  have  so  long  retarded  its  progress.  It  is 
to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne  that  Spain  is  in- 
debted for  the  first  public  regulation  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  such  enlarged  ideas.* 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient 
maxim  concerning  her  commerce  with  America,  she 
was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel  by  which 
an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies, 
that  she  almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse 
with  them,  but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her 
annual  fleets.     There  was  no  establishment  for  a 
regular  communication  of  either  public  or  private  in- 
telligence, between  the  mother-country  and  its  Ame- 
rican settlements.     From  the  want  of  this  necessary 
institution,  the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
business  of  individuals,  were  retarded,  or  conducted 
unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  received  from  foreigners 
her  first  intimation  with  respect  to  very  interesting 
events  in  her  own  colonies.     But  thougli  this  defec  t 
in  police  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  it  was 
obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  with  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  guarded  the  exclusive  trade,  restrained  them 
from  applying  it.    At  length  Charles  111.  surmounted 
those  considerations  which  had  deterred  his  prede- 
cessors, and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet-boats 
to  be  despatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  fioin 
Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto  Rico.    From  thence 
letters  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  to  Vera  Cm/ 
and  Porto-bello,  and  transmitted  by  post  through  tlie 
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kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New 
Spain.  With  no  less  regularity  packet-boats  sail  once 
in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accommo« 
dation  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus 
provision  is  made  for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation 
of  intelligence  through  aut  the  vast  dominions  of  Spain, 
from  which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.  With 
this  new  arrangement  a  scheme  of  extending  commerce 
has  been  more  immediately  connected.  Each  of  the 
packet-boats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  considerable 
burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  such 
commodities  as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in 
demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are  bound.  In 
return  for  these,  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an 
equal  quantity  of  American  productions.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  relaxation  of  those  rigid 
laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the  New  World 
to  a  single  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to  admit  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  to  some  share  in  it. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the 
year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the 
windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every  pro- 
vince of  Spain.  This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once 
broke  through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous  policy 
of  Spain  had  been  labouring  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  New  World,  was  soon  after  extended  to  Louisiana, 
and  to  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy. 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legisla- 
tion, has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior  to  the  edict 
in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any 
benefit  from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola, 
Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce 
with  Cuba  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by 
interlopers.  Bui  as  soon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade 
was  permitted,  the  intercourse  with  those  provinces 
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revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression 
of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of 
nations.  In  less  than  ten  vears,  the  trade  of  Cuba 
has  been  more  than  tripled.  If  that  spirit  which  the 
permission  of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion  shall  per- 
severe in  its  efforts  with  the  same  vigour,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  increase 
so  much,  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  their 
growth  of  sugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the 
beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  having  relaxed 
somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-country  with  the 
colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of  one 
colony  with  another. 

At  the  same  time  that  she  has  been  intent  on  in- 
troducing regulations,  suggested  by  more  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American  com- 
merce, she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior 
government  of  her  colonies.  Here,  too,  there  was 
much  room  for  reformation  and  improvement ;  and 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of  the 
department  for  India^^  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities,  not  only  of  observing  the  defects 
and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the  colonies, 
but  of  discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.  After 
being  employed  seven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an 
extraordinary  mission,  and  with  very  extensive  powers, 
as  inspector-general  of  New  Spain  ;  after  visiting  in 
person  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and 
California,  and  making  several  important  alterations 
in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue  ;  he  began  his 
ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of 
justice  in  America.  In  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  population  and  wealth  in  the  colonies,  the  business 
of  the  courts  of  audience  has  increased  so  much,  that 
the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally 
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■  settled  upon  them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to  the 
dignity  of  the  station.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  ob- 
tained a  royal  edict,  establishing  an  additional  number 
of  judges  in  each  court  of  audience,  with  higher  titles, 
and  more  ample  appointments. 

To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebted 
for  a  new  distribution  of  government  in  its  American 
provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  of  a  third 
viceroy alty  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great 
is  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Nevr 
World,  that  several  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither 
their  attention  nor  their  authority  could  reach  so  far. 
As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty  has  been 
erected,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjected  the 
provinces  of  llio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos- Ayres,  Paraguay, 
I'ucuman,  Potosi,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas, 
and  the  towns  of  Mendozaand  St.  Juan. 

Four  of  the  most  remote  provinces  of  New  Spain, 
Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre,  have 
also  been  formed  into  a  separate  government. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  t  le  house 
of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual  expansion 
of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and 
government  of  their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their 
attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  what  related  to 
the  more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the 
reformation  of  domestic  errors  and  defects  in  policy. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  the  declension 
of  Spain  from  her  former  prosperity  ought  to  be  im- 
puted, they  have  made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy 
to  revive  a  spirit  of  industry  among  their  subjects,  ana 
to  give  such  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manufac- 
tures as  may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of 
America  from  their  own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners 
fiom  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  so  fatal 
to  the  kingdom.     This   they  have  endeavoured   to 
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iU'coit)pli«h  by  a  varitty  '-^  edicts  issued  since  tlie  peace 
nf  Utrcclit.  J'liey  have  granted  bounties  for  the  en- 
couram  1  innt  of  some  branches  of  industry ;  they  have 
lowered  tlic  taxes  on  others  they  have  either  entirely 
prohibited,  or  have  I  'ded  with  additional  duties,  such 
foreign  manufactures  as  come  in  competition  with 
their  own;  they  have  instituted  societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  trade  and  agriculture  ;  they  have  planted 
colonies  of  husbandmen  in  some  uncultivated  districts 
of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  waste  fields ; 
they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devised  by 
commercial  wisdom,  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  re- 
viving their  own  industry,  and  discountenancing  that 
of  other  nations. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trnde  in 
America,  there  remains  one  detached  but  important 
branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  scheme  of 
planting  a  colony  in  the  Philippine  islands,  which  had 
been  neglected  since  the  time  of  their  discovery  ;  and 
he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  from  New  Spain.  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luco- 
nia,  was  the  station  chosen  for  the  capital  of  this  new 
establishment.  J?'rom  it  an  active  commercial  inter- 
course began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  gain,  settled  in  the  Philippine  islands 
under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  supplied  the 
colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  East,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a 
trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation  the 
longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  glol  Tu  the  in- 
fancy of  this  trade,  1-  was  carried  on  vi^h  T;  "'r-,  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  experience  he  '  ;  I'isc  >vered 
the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  com- 
munication with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce 
between  the  east  and  west  was  removed  from  Callao 
to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought 
'ito  r<  n.egular  form.    One  or  two  ships  depart  annually 
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from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  rarry  out  silver 
to  the  amount  of  five  hunduMl  thousand  pesos;  but 
they  have  hardly  any  thing  else  of  /alue  on  board  ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  bring  back  spic  lis,  drugs,  china 
and  j;^pan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks,  and 
every  precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the 
climati ,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled 
*A:;).  i^H^t  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some 
lime  t!(c  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  traffic,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship 
\o  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from 
Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the  com- 
modities which  they  imported.  At  length  the  Peru- 
vians were  excluded  from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous 
eiiicts,  and  all  the  commodities  from  the  East  reserved 
solely  for  the  consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  the 
other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of  the 
East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and 
n)or3  showy  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at 
a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits 
upon  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  enrich  all  those 
who  are  employed  either  in  bringing  them  from  Ma- 
nila, or  vending  them  in  New  Spain.  As  the  interest 
both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in  favouring 
this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend 
in  spite  of  regulations  concerted  with  the  most  anxious 
jealousy  to  circumscribe  it.  Under  cover  of  what  the 
laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  of  Indian 
goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
when  the  Flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it 
oiiten  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  supplied 
by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodities. 

Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against 
this  trade,  a?  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into 
another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which 
ouo^ht  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise 
to  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and  to 
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encourasre  innumerable  frauds,  agrainst  which  it  is 
impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  removed 
from  the  inspection  of  government.  But  as  it  requires 
no  slight  effort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to 
abolish  any  practice  which  numbers  are  interested  in 
supportinof,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanction 
of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain 
and  Manila  seems  to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  the  elegance 
and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the  income 
l)elonging  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the  illicit  im- 
portations made  by  foreigners,  us  well  as  by  the 
various  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves  are 
guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent  state,  the 
Spanish  monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable  re- 
venue from  their  American  dominions.  Tliis  arises 
from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what 
is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of 
the  New  World  :  to  this  class  belongs  the  duty  on 
the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians  ;  the  former  is  termed 
l)y  the  Spaniards  the  r}>rht  of  signiory,  the  latter  is  the 
duty  of  vassalage.  The  second  branch  comprehends 
the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which  accom- 
})any  and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress,  from 
the  greatest  transactions  of  the  wholesale  merchant, 
to  the  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The  third 
includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
church,  and  administrator  of  ecclesiastical  funds  in 
the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  re- 
ceives the  first-fruits,  annates,  spoilf*,  and  other 
spiritu'il  revenues,  levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  in 
Lurope  ;  and  is  entitled  likewise  to  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado.  This  bull, 
which  is  published  every  two  years,  contains  an  ab- 
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solution  from  past  offences  by  the  pope,  and,  among 
other  immunities,  a  permission  to  eat  several  kinds  of 
prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days. 
The  monks  employed  in  dispersing  those  bulls  extol 
their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  interested  elo- 
quence ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen 
with  implicit  assent ;  and  every  person  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  pur- 
chases a  bull,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  his  salva- 
tion, at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  government. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  with  precision.  The 
extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  the 
jealousy  of  government,  which  renders  them  inacces- 
sible to  foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence  which  the 
Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  observe  with  respect  to 
the  interior  state  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering 
this  subject  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove. 
IJut  an  account,  apparently  no  less  accurate  than  it 
is  curious,  has  lately  been  published,  of  the  royal 
revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  some 
idea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected  in  the  other 
provinces.  According  to  that  account,  the  crown 
iloes  not  receive  from  all  the  departments  of  taxation 
in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our  money,  from 
which  one  half  must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of 
the  provincial  establishment.  Peru,  it  is  probable, 
yields  a  sum  not  inferior  to  this ;  and  if  we  suppose 
that  all  the  other  regions  of  America,  includinjj  the 
Inlands,  furnish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we  shall 
iiot  perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude 
that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised  in  Ame- 
rica, does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  sterlinjr. 
This  falls  far  short  of  the  in)mense  sums  to  which 
suppositions,  founded  upon  conjecture,  have  raised  the 
Spanish  revenue  in  America.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, upon  one  account.  S|)ain  nnd  Tortugal  are  the 
oidy  European  powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue 
from  their  colonies.     All  the  advantage  that  accrues 
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to  other  nations  from  their  American  dominions,  arises 
from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade :  but 
beside  this,  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies  to  con- 
tribute  towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  state,  and, 
in  return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  share 
of  the  common  burden. 

Accordiii  ly,  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenue  from  America 
arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected  there,  and  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king 
from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  1'he  heavy 
iluties  imposed  on  the  commodities  exported  from 
Spain  to  America,  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  those 
which  she  sends  home  in  return ;  the  tax  upon  the 
negro  slaves,  with  which  Africa  supplies  the  New- 
World,  together  with  several  smaller  branches  of 
finance,  bring  large  sums  into  the  treasury,  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  which  1  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  Ame- 
rica be  great,  the  expense  of  administration  in  her  colo- 
nies bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every  department  even 
of  her  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted 
a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a 
variety  of  tribunals  and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than 
that  of  any  European  nation  in  which  the  sovereign 
possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous 
spirit  with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  American 
settlements,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  against  fraud 
in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards  and 
officers  have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more 
anxious  attention.  In  a  country  where  the  expensed 
living  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to  every  person  in 
public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  revenue 
with  an  immense  burden.  The  parade  of  government 
greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of 
JNlexico,  Peru,  and  the  nev/  kingdom  of  Granada,  as 
representatives  of  the  king's  person,  among  people 
fond  of  ostentation,  maintain  all  the  state  and  aignity 
of  royalty.    Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model 
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of  that  of  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  hou  e- 
hold  regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and 
ensigns  of  power,  displaying  such  pomp  as  hardly 
retains  the  appearance  of  a  delegated  authority.  All 
the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  the  external  and 
permanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed  by  the 
crown.  The  viceroys  have,  besides,  peculiar  appoint- 
ments suited  to  their  exalted  station.  The  salaries 
fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely  moderate ;  that  of 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand  ducats ; 
and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  thousand 
ducats.  Of  late  they  have  been  raised  to  forty 
thousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part 
of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise 
of  an  absolute  authority  extending  to  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  and  the  power  of  disposing  of 
many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many  opportunities 
of  accumulating  wealth.  To  these,  which  may  be 
considered  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments,  large 
sums  are  often  added  by  exactions,  which,  in  coun- 
tries so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible  to  restrain.  By 
monopolizing  some  branches  of  conmierce,  by  a  lucra- 
tive concern  in  other:*,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of 
merchants,  a  viceroy  may  raise  such  an  annual  reve- 
nue as  no  Subject  of  any  European  monarch  enjoys. 
From  the  single  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  Name-daif  (which  is  always 
observed  as  a  high  festival),  a  viceroy  has  been  known 
to  receive  sixty  thousand  pesos.  According  to  a 
Spanish  saying,  The  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are 
unknown,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportu- 
niti;as  and  his  conscience.  Sensible  of  tliis,  the  kings 
of  Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a  com- 
mission to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  'Ihis 
circumstance,  however,  renders  them  often  more  rapa- 
cious, and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour  wherewith 
they  labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  a  power 
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wliirh  they  know  is  liasteiiinif  lust  lo  a  period;  and 
short  as  its  duration  is,  it  usually  alFords  sufficient  time 
for'repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or  for  creating  a  new 
one.  But  even  in  situations  so  trying  to  human 
frailty,  there  are  instances  of  virtue  that  remain  un- 
seduced.  In  the  year  1772,  the  marquis  de  Croix 
finished  the  term  of  his  vice-royalty  in  New  Spain 
with  unsuspected  integrity  ;  and,  instead  of  bringing 
home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  a  grateful  people,  whom  his  govern- 
ment had  rendered  happy. 
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Africa,  tlie  western  coiisl  of,  first  explored  by  order  of  John  I,  kiny 
of  Portugal,  34.    Cape  of  Good  Hope  seen  by  Harilioloinew  bias,  46. 

Agvado,  is  ^eiit  to  Hispaniola,  us  a  coininissioiier  to  inspect  the  con- 
duct of  Coinnibiis,  98. 

Aguilar,  Jerome  de,  is  relieved  from  a  lonsj  captivity  anionjj  the  In- 
dians at  Coziiniei  by  Fernando  I'ortes,  286. 

Albuquerque,  Kodrigo,  liis  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Indians  of  His> 
paniola,  156. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  srants  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  tiie 
right  of  all  their  western  discoveries — sends  missionaries  with  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voy;  ;;e,  86. 

Almagro,  Die^o  de,  his  birtli  and  character — associates  with  Fizarro 
and  Ue  Luque  in  a  voy;i'.re  of  discovery,  385.  Keirinning'  of  dissen- 
sions between  hiui  and'l'i/.arro,  394.  Invades  Chili,  416.  Is  created 
governor  of  Chili,  and  marches  to  Cu/co,  419.  Seizes  Cuzco  out  of 
the  hands  of  Pi/.arro,  420.  Is  defeated  by  the  I'izarros,  and  taken 
prisoner,  424.    Is  tried  and  con<lemned— is  put  to  death,  426. 

the  son,  atVords  refuse  to  his  father's  followers  at  Lima,  and 

heads  a  conspiiacy  ufrainst  Francis  Fizarr",  432.    Is  defeated  by  Vaca 
de  Castro,  436.    Is  betrayed  and  executed,  437. 

Aivarado,  Alonzo,  is  sent  from  Lima  by  Francis  Pizarro  with  a  body 
of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  brothers  at  Cuzco — is  taken  prisoner  by 
Almasfro,  420.    His  escape,  422. 

'   Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Cortes  to  command  at  Mexico,  while  he 
marched  ag:ainst  Narvaez,"33.j.    He  is  besieffed  by  the  Mexicans,  340.  • 

America,  Hie  continent  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  103. 
How  it  obtained  this  name.  III.  'I  he  South  Sea  discovered  iiy  Bal- 
boa, 148.  Rio  de  Plata  discovered,  165.  The  climates  of,  179.  Its 
rude  and  uncultivated  st^ite  when  lirst  discovered,  182.  Its  animals, 
184.  General  account  of  its  soil,  185.  Inquiry  into  the  first  popu- 
lation of,  186.  Condition  and  character  of  tlie  native  inhabitants 
inquired  into,  196.  The  various  systems  of  philosophers  respectin(? 
the  natives,  198.  Method  observed  in  the  present  review  of  tlieir 
bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  200.  The  country  depopu- 
lated by  continual  wars,  V4  •. 

Anierioi),  Vespucci,  publishes  the  first  written  account  of  the  New 
World,  and  hence  ^'^ave  naine  ro  Aiiierica,  ill. 

Anacoana,  a  fenuile  cuzique  of  Hivpaniola,  her  buMi  and  cruel  usage  by 
the  Spaniards,  131. 

Andes,  stupendous  heii'ht  and  extent  of  that  rannre  of  mountain*, 
177.    Gon^alo  Pi/arro's  remarkalile  expt'dition  over,  429. 

Animals,  larce,  very  few  found  in  America,  iif  its  first  discovery,  184. 

Arithmetic,  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly  known  to  the  nati'.i? 
America'is,  ?i?. 

Atahua.'pa,  Is  left  bv  his  father  Huxscar  his  vucreMor  In  the  kingrdom 
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of  Quito,  398.    Defeats  his  brother  Huascar,  an<]  usurps  the  empire 

of  Peru,  399.    Visits  Hizarro,  40i.    Is fitr/itliou^ly  ^ei/.vd  by  hiiii,  lOi. 

Asftees  witli  Pizarro  on  a  raiisoiu,  40j.    Is  refusetl  his  liberty,  4»Jd. 

A  form  of  trial  bestowed  on  iiini,  i!i.    Is  put  to  deRth,  411. 
Audience  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  established  bv  tlie  emperor  Charles 

v.,  383.    Courts  of,  their  jurisdiction,  507. 
Azores,  those  islands  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  41. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nugnezde,  settles  a  colony  at  Santa  Maria,  in  the  g'lil' 
of  Darit^n,  142.  Is  appointed  lieuteiiaiit-j^overiior  of  the  countries 
ou  the  South  sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias's  duugliter,  153.  Is  arrested 
and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  154. 

Barkf  Jesuit's,  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru,  C22. 

Behrtng  and  Tschiriliow,  liiissiun  naviirators,  thoui^ht  to  havu  dis- 
covered the  north-west  extrer.'ty  ofAniericafrom  tlie  eastward,  \Ui. 

Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces  the  kiiijjdoin  ot  Qintu, 
413.    Is  deprived  of  his  comiiuiiid  by  Pizarro,  428. 

Benjamin,  the  JewofTudela,  his  extraordinary  travels,  26. 

Belhetunurt,  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  conquers  and  possesses  tlie 
Canary  islands,  31. 

Birds,  an  account  of  those  natural  to  America,  185. 

Bojador,  cape,  the  first  discovery  of,  35. 

Bovadilla,  Francis  de,  is  sent  to  Hispaniola  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Columbus,  113.  Sends  Columbus  home  in  irons,  114.  Is  de- 
graded, 116. 

Brazil,  the  coast  of,  discovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  112. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  268. 

Cabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  commander,  discovers  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  112. 

Cocoa,  the  best  in  quality,  produced  in  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies, 522. 

Cadiz,  the  ffaleons  and  flota  removed  thither  from  Seville,  526. 

Ca/i/brwia,  the  peninsula  of,  (iiscov«'red  by  Fernando  Cortes,  384. 

Campeacky,  discovered  by  Cordova,  who  is  repulsed  by  ^le  ii<:ijms. 
172. 

Canary  islands  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Clemeiit  VI. — are 
conquered  by  John  de  Betlieiicourt,  31. 

Cannibals,  no 'people  ever  found  to  eat  human  flesh  for  suhsisteme, 
thouffh  often  for  revenge,  244. 

Canoes,  American,  the  construction  of,  described,  253. 

Caraccas,  establishment  of  the  company  trading  to  thit  coast,  531. 

Caribbee  islands  discovered  by  Columbus  ir.  his  second  voyage,  87. 

CarUihees,  their  spirit  peculiarly  tierce,  77. 

Carpini,  his  extraordinary  mission  to  the  prince  of  the  Tartars,  27. 

Carvajal,  Francisco  de,  contributes  to  Vaca  de  C;tstro's  victory  over 
youn^  Almasrro,  436.  Enconraffes  Gnnzalo  Pizarro  to  assume  the 
(government  of  Peru,  416.  Advises  Pizarro  to  assume  the  sove- 
reig-nty  of  the  country,  449.    Is  seized  by  Gasca,  and  executed,  459. 

Centeno,  Dieeo,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
447.  Is  defeated  by  Carvajal,  and  se(  n  tes  himself  in  a  cave,  448. 
Sallies  out  and  seizes  Ctizco,  4.)6.  Is  reduced  by  i'izarro,  457.  Is 
employed  bv  Gasca  to  make  discoveries  in  tlie  regions  about  the 
river  Plata.  460. 

Charles  III.  kinsr  of  Spain,  establishes  packet-boats  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies,  532. 

Charles  V.,  enii  eior,  sends  Roderiffo  de  Fiarueroa  to  Hispaniola,  as 
chief  judape,  to  resjiilate  tlie  treatment  of  the  Indians,  162.  Causes 
this  subject  to  be  debated  before  him,  166.  Equips  a  squadron  at 
the  solicitation  of  Ferdinand  IMaarelhin,  373.  Resii^-ns  his  claim  on 
the  Moluccas  to  the  Portusruese,  376.  Appoints  Cortes  arnveriior  of 
New  Spain,  378.  Rewards  him  on  coniini?  Iiome— establishes  a 
board  railed  the  Audience  of  New  Spain,  383.  His  consultations 
on  American  afl'airs,  437.    Establishex  'ww  rfKuIations.  4iu. 
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Chili  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  416.  Excellence  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  495. 

Chocolate,  thq  use  of,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  530. 

Vholula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with  some  acconnt  ot 
the  town,  312.  A  conspiracy  against  Cortes  discovered,  and  the  in- 
habitants dest'oyed,  313. 

Vineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  late  discoveries  of  rich  mines 
made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  493. 

Cochineal,  an  important  production,  almost  peculiar  to  New  Spain,  532. 


to,  504. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  Is  sent  by  his  brother  Christopher  to  nego- 
tiate with  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  55.  The  mi8f<)rtunes  of  his 
voyage,  58.  Follows  his  brotiier  to  Hispaniola,  93.  Is  vested  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  tliere  by  his  brother  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  98.    Founds  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  104. 

— Christopher,  birth  and  education  of,  48.    Marries  and 

settles  at  Lisbon,  49.  Conceives  the  idea  of  making  discoveries  to  the 
westward,  51.  Offers  his  services  to  the  Genoese  senate,  53.  Cause 
of  his  overtures  being  rejected  in  Portugal,  54.  Applies  to  the 
courts  of  Castile  and  England,  ib.  His  proposal,  liow  treated  by  the 
Spanish  geographers,  56.  Is  patronized  by  Juan  Perez,  58.  His 
proposals  again  rejected,  60.  Is  invited  by  Isabella,  and  engaged  in 
the  Spanish  service,  61.  Preparations  for  his  voyage,  62.  The 
amount  of  his  equipment,  63.  Sails  from  Spain,  64.  Indications  cf 
their  approaching  land,  69.  An  island  discovered,  he  lands,  69. 
His  interview  with  the  natives,  70.  Name.4  the  island  San  Salvador, 
71.  Discovers  and  lands  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  72.  Discovers  His- 
paniola, 74.  Suffers  shipwreck,  but  is  saved  by  the  Indians,  76. 
Builds  E  fort,  78.  Returns  to  Europe,  80.  Arrives  at  Lisbon,  81. 
His  reception  in  Spain,  82.  His  audience  wth  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, 83.  His  equipment  for  a  second  voyage,  85.  Discovers  the 
Caribbee  islands.  87.  Discovers  the  island  of  Jamaica,  92.  Returns 
to  Spain  to  justify  his  conduct,  98.  Is  fiirnibhed  with  a  more  regular 
plan  for  colonization,  100.  His  third  voyage,  101.  Discovers  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  102.  Discovers  the  continent  of  America,  103. 
Complaints  carried  to  Spain  against  him,  113.  Issent  home  inirons, 
114.  Clears  his  conduct,  but  is  not  restored  to  his  authority,  116. 
His  solicitations  neglected,  1 19.  Forms  new  schemes  of  discovery, 
and  engages  in  a  fourth  voyage,  120.  His  treatment  at  Hispaniola, 
121.  Searches  after  a  passage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  122.  Is  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  123.  His  artifice  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians,  125.  Is  delivered,  and  arrives  at  His- 
paniola, 127.  Returns  to  Spain,  128.  His  death,  and  funeral  ho- 
nours, ib. 

•  Don  Diego,  sues  out  his  claim  to  his  father's  privileges, 
137.  Marries,  and  goes  over  to  Hispaniola,  ib.  Establishes  a  pearl 
fishery  at  Cubagua,  138.  Projects  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  143.  His 
measures  thwarted  by  Ferdinand,  155.    Returns  to  Spain,  156. 

Compass,  mariner's,  navigation  extended  more  by  the  invention  of, 
than  by  ail  the  efforts  of  preceding  asres— by  whom  invented,  30. 

Conpo,  tlie  kingdom  of,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  43. 

Coraava,  Francisco  Hernandez,  discovers  Yucatan,  171.  Is  repulsed 
at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba,  172. 

Cortes,  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  character,  281.  Is  appoint- 
ed by  Velasquez  commander  of  the  armament  fitted  out  by  him 
atrainst  New  Spain,  282.  Velasquez  becomes  jealous  of  him,  283,  and 
lays  him  under  an  arrest,  284.  Is  protected  by  his  troops,  285.  Re- 
duces the  Indians  at  Tebasco,  287.  Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulna,  ih. 
His  Interview  with  two  Mexican  commanders,  ib.  Establishes  a 
form  of  civil  government,  296.  Resigns  his  commission  under  Ve- 
lasquez, and  assumes  the  :ommand  in  the  king's  name,  job.    His 
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friendship  courted  hy  the  Zcnipoallans,  299.  Buildg  a  fort,  301. 
Concludes  a  formal  alliance  will)  several  c\m(\nea,  302.  Discover* 
a  conspiracy  ainonir  his  men,  and  destroys  Ins  ships,  304.    Is  op- 

Posed  by  the  Tlascaluns,  307.  Concludes  a  peace  with  them,  310. 
roceeds  to  Clmlula,  312.  Discovers  a  coiispirioy  against  him 
there,  and  destroys  the  inhabitants,  313.  Approaches  in  siirht  of 
the  capital  city  of  Mexico,  3U.  His  first  interview  witii  Montezu- 
ma, 316.  His  anxiety  at  his  situation  in  tiie  city  of  Mexico,  3  JO.  Seizes 
Montezuma,  322.  Prevails  on  him  to  own  himself  a  vassal  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  327.  An  armament  sent  b,  Velasii  ez  to  sufiersede 
him,  331.  His  deliberations  on  this  event,  332.  Advances  to  meet 
Narvaez,  336.  Defeats  Narv.ie/.  and  takes  liiin  prisoner,  33f».  Gains 
over  the  S|)anish  soldiers  to  his  interest,  ib.  Ri  turns  to  Mexico, 
341.  Is  resolntcly  attarked  by  the  Mcxicana,  342.  Death  of  ^^■lnte- 
zuma,  344.  His  extraordiniirv  cscai)e  Irorn  deaih,  34j.  Abandons 
the  city  of  Mexico,  346.  Difti'ciiilies  of  liis  retreat,  348.  Battle  of 
Otnnibii,  and  defeat  of  tiie  Mexicans,  3j0.  Reduces  th(;  Tepea- 
cans,  3J3.  Retnrns  towards  Mexico,  35.3.  Establishes  his  head- 
qu;;riers  at  Tezenco,  357.  Rcdiices  or  conciliates  the  surrounding 
cotmtry,  358.  Buildsand  launches  a  fleet  of  brii^antines  on  the  lake, 
and  besieges  Mexico,  ;i61.  Gains  jHJssession  of  the  city,  370,  and  of 
tiie  whole  empire,  372.  Is  ajipointed  governor  of  New  Spiiin,  378. 
His  cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  37U.  His  conduct  subjected  to 
inquiry,  382.  Returns  to  Spain  to  justify  himself,  ?'t.  Is  rewarded 
by  the'emperor  Charles  V.,  3Sj3.  Goes  back  to  .Mexico  with  limited 
powers,  ib.  Discovers  California,  331.  Returns  to  Spain,  and 
■<lies,  385. 

f.mnicil  of  the  Indies,  its  i>.ivver,  508. 

Creolesiw  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  character  of,  512. 

Cuba,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Colund)US,  73.  Is 
■sailed  round  by  Ocampo,  136.  The  conquest,  undertaken  by  Diego 
Velasquez,  143i  Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and  his  re- 
partee to  a  friar,  ib, 

Cubagva,  a  pearl  fishery  established  there,  138. 

Cumana.  desolated  by  Diejro  Ocampo,  168. 

CuzcOf  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  by  Manco  Capac, 
397.  Is  seized  by  Pizarro,  iiy.  Is  besieged  by  the  Peruvians,  418. 
Is  surprised  by  Alma^^ro,  i20.  Is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  the 
Pizarros,  425.  "Was  the  only  city  in  all  I'eru,  491. 

Dancing,  the  love  of,  a  favourite  passion  among  the  Americans,  264. 

DarieUy  the  isthmus  of,  described,  147. 

DiaZj  Bartholomew,  discovers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  46. 

Domingo,  St.,  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  founded  by  Bartholomew 

Columbus,  104. 
Doniivicavs,  those  in  Hispaniola  publicly  remonstrate  against  tho 

cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  156. 
Drunkenness,  strong  propensity  of  the  Americans  to  indulge  in,  266. 
Earth,  the  globe  of,  how  divided  into  zones  by  the  ancients,  19. 
£«ou{maK.r  Indians,  resemblance  between  them  and  their  neighbours 

the  Greenlanders,  194. 
Eugene  IV.,  pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguese  an  exclusive  right  to  all 

the  countries  they  should  discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent 

of  India,  40. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile — see  Columbus  and  Isabella — turns  his  at- 
tention at  length  to  the  regulation  of  American  affairs,  134.  Don 
Diego  de  Columbus  sues  out  his  father's  claims  against  him,  137. 
Erects  two  governments  on  the  continent  of  America,  139.  Sends  a 
•fleet  to  Darien,  and  supersedes  Balboa,  150.  Appoints  Balboa  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  countries  on  the  South  sea,  153.  Sends  Dlas 
de  Soils  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  Moluccas,  155.  Thwarts 
the  measures  of  Diego  Columbus,  ih.  His  decree  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  157. 
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Figveroa,  Roderigo  de,  Is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hlspanlola,  with  a 
commission  lo  examine  into  the  treatment  ot  tlie  Indian  natives,  16'^ 

Florida,  disco\ert'd  by  Juan  I'once  di;  Leon,  Ul. 

Foinfcu,  bisiiop  of  Badajo>i,  r  mister  for  Indian  affairs,  obstructs  the 
plans  of  colonization  and  discovery  formed  bv  Columbus,  101. 

Gallons,  Spanish,  the  nature  and  piirpoge  of  tliese  vessels,  52G. 

GatvfZ,  Uon  Josepn,  sent  to  discover  tlie  true  slate  of  Ca.il'ornia,  494. 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  his  voyage  for  discovery,  doubles  the  Cape  of  Gnixl 
Hope,  and  anchors  bttc-^e  the  city  of  Melinda,  108.  Returns  to  Lis- 
bon, 109. 

Gamin/2,  stransre  propensity  of  t?ie  Americans  to,  265. 

Uasca,  Pedro  tie  la,  sent  to'Peni  as  president  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima,  45'^.  Arrives  at  Panama,  4o3.  Acquires  possession  of  Pa- 
nama with  the  lleet  au'i  forces  there,  455.  Advances  towards  Cuzcu, 
456.  Fiz-arro's  troops doirt  to  him,  459.  His  moderate  use  of  the 
victorv,  il).    His  reception  at  his  return  to  Spain,  462. 

Gioia,  I^lavio,  the  inventor  of  tlie  mariner's  compiiss,  30. 

Government,  no  visible  form  of,  among  the  native  Americans,  231. 
Exceptions,  233. 

Granada,  new  kingdom  of,  in  America,  by  whom  reduced  to  the 
Spanish  dominion,  500.    Its  climate  and  produce,  501. 

Grijalva,  Juan  de,  sets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  173. 
liiscovers  and  srives  name  to  New  Spain,  174. 

Gvatimozin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  succeeds  Quelle 
vaca  in  the  kingdom  of  MexicOj  356.  Repulses  the  attacks  of  the 
Spaniards  in  storniinr  the  city  ot  Mexico,  365.  Is  taken  prisoner 
by  Cortes,  37C.  is  tortured  to  discover  ids  treasure,  371.  is 
hanged,  380. 

Hatnry,  a  cazique  of  Cuba,  his  cruel  treatment,  and  memorable  re- 
pari«'e  to  a  Franciscan  friar,  143. 

Herrada,  Juan  de,  assassinates  Francis  Pizarro,  433.    Dies,  435. 

Uispaniola,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  71. 
Great  produce  from  the  mines  there,  133  The  inhabitants  diminish, 
134.  Tlie  Spaniards  recrr.ii  them  by  trepanning  the  natives  of  the 
Lucayos,  135.  Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Columbus,  137.  The  native* 
almost  extirpated  by  slavery,  156. 

Honduras,  the  value  of  that  country  owing  to  its  production  of  the 
loswood-tree,  494. 

Hunna,  Cat)ac,  inca  of  Porn,  his  character  and  family,  398. 

Huasrar,  Capac,  inca  of  Hi  ru,  disputes  his  brotlier  Atahualpa's  suc- 
cession to  Quito,  399.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Atahualpa,  ib. 
Solicits  the  assistance  of  Pizarro  against  his  brother,  400.  Is  put  to 
deatli  by  order  of  Atahua.|ia,  40'o. 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  oriirin  of  their  empire,  397.    Tlieir  empire 

founded  both  in  reliirion  ami  policy,  483. 
Indies,  West,  why  Colnmhtis's  discoveries  were  so  named,  85. 
Innocent  IV.  pope,  liis  ex.raordinary  mission   to  the  prince  of  the 

Tartars,  27. 
Insects  and  reptiles,  why  so  numerous  and  noxious  in  America,  184. 
Iron,  savage  nations  were  unacquainted  with  this  metal,  227. 
hahella,  queen  of  Castile,  is  applied  to  by  Juan  Perez  in  behalf  ol 

Christopher  Columbus,  58.    Is  asjain  apj)lied  to  by  Qiiintanilla  and 

Santanircl,  60.    Is  prevailed  on  to  equip  him,  61.    Dies,  128. 
. the  city  of,  in  Hispaniola,  built  by  Christojjher  Columbus,  89. 

Jamaica,  discovered  hv  Christoplier  Columbus,  92. 

Jerome,  St.,  three  monks  of  that  order  sent  by  cardinal  Ximtnes  to 

Hispaniola,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  159.    Iheir 

conduct  under  this  commission,  160.    Are  recalled,  162. 
John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  the  first  who  sent  ships  to  explore  the  wps- 

tern  coasts  of  Africa,  34.    His  son,  prince  Henry,  engages  in  thtsa 

attempts,  35. 
• 11.,  king  of  Portugal!  patronizes  all  attempt*  towards  dl:i'.o» 
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vcrif!!!,  4 J.    Seivtsiiii  embassy  tu  Abyssinia,  46.  liiii  ungfenerouis  trcat'- 
lueiU  of  Colunibiis,  5j. 

Ladrone  islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Maf^ellan,  375. 

Lakes,  amazing  size  of  those  in  Nortli  America,  178. 

Las  Casus,  Uartholoniew,  returns  from  Hispaiiiola  to  advocate  the  cause 
oftlie  enslaved  IndiMns  at  the  court  of  Spain,  158.  is  sent  back  with 
powers  by  ciirdiiial  Xinienes,  ir>u.  Returns  dissatisfied,  161.  Pro- 
cures a  new  commission  to  be  sent  over  on  tiiis  subject,  ii>.  Recom- 
mends the  scliemc  of  suppiyin;;  the  colonies  with  neu:roes,  163.  Uii- 
dertalics  a  new  colony,  163.  His  conference  witii  tiie  bishop  of 
Darien  before  tlie  emperor  Charles  V.,  16ri.  Goes  to  America  ro 
carry  his  schemes  into  execution,  167.  Circumstances  unfavourable 
to  hi'm,  168.  His  final  miscarriage,  170.  Revives  bis  representations 
In  favour  of  tlie  Indians,  at  the  desire  of  the  em|)eror,  438.  Com- 
poses u  treatise  on  tiie  destruction  of  America,  439. 

Loewood,  the  commodity  that  (fives  importance  to  the  provinces  of 
Honduras  and  Yucatan,  494. 

Madiirn,  the  island  of,  (irst  discovered,  37. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  tlie  iriirintic  size  of  the  Patn?o. 
niiins,  203.  His  introduction  to  the  court  of  Castile,  373.  Is  equipped 
with  a  squadron  for  a  voy;i!re  of  discoverv, «''.  S.iils  ihrouc;Ii  liie  f,\- 
nioiis  strait  thi\t  beiirs  lii's  nanus  371.  Discovers  tliu  Ludrone  and 
Philippine  islands,  and  is  killed,  37.3. 

Magnet,  its  property  of  attraciinu' Iron  known  to  tlie  ancients,  but  not 
Its  polar  inclination,  4.  Extraordinary  advai.ta^^es  rcsuliin;;  from 
this  discovery^  30. 

Manco  Capac,  tounder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  acconnl  of,  397. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  ids  eastern  travels,  with  a  eliaracter  of  liis 
writin;;^,  39. 

Manila,  the  colonv  of,  established  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Trade  be- 
tween, aiid  South  America,  5.16. 

Mankind,  have  uniformly  attained  the  i^reatest  perfection  of  their 
nature  in  temperate  reafions,  a77. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary  travels  in  the  East,  38. 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  si  we,  her  history,  288. 

Mfstizos,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  distinction  between  them 
and  niulattoes,  613. 

Metals,  useful,  the  original  natives  of  America  totally  unacquainted 
with,  326. 

Mexican  paintinsfs  few  in  number,  and  of  amhiiruousmeanin?,  466. 

Mexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coast  of,  2H7.  State  of  the 
empire  at  that  time,  393.  Character  of  the  natives  of 'I'lnscalii,  306. 
Arrival  of  Cortes  at  the  capital  city,  315.  The  city  described,  31  s. 
A  retrospect  into  the  fornt  of  government,  policy,  and  arts  in,  4().j. 
Power  and  splendour  of  their  monurchs.  470.  Order  of  governnieiii, 
471.  Police  of,  472.  Their  arts.  «ft.  Their  paintinsfs,  474.  Their 
method  of  eonipiiting  time,  476.  I'lieir  wars  coutiniial  and  ferocious, 
ib.  Their  funeral  rites,  477.  Imperfection  of  their  agriculture,  in. 
Little  intercourse  ainonar  its  several  provinces,  47rt.  Iirnorance  of 
money,  ib.  State  of  their  cities,  479.  Temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings, 479.     Religion  ot".  480. 

Michavl,  St.,  the  gulf  of,  in  the  South  sen,  discovered  and  named  by 
Ualb.).i,  148.    The  colony  of.  estaldished  by  I'izarro,  39(>. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  tirst  made  by  land,  I. 

Muutfzuma,  the  first  Intelliireiice  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  thN 

firime,  174.  Receives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes 
r.  his  dominions,  290.  His  presents  to  Cortes,  391.  Forbids  him 
to  approach  his  capital,  292.  State  of  his  empire  at  tlds  time,  and  hi* 
perplexity  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  ih.  His  scheme  for  de- 
stroyiiiir  Cortes  at  Cholula  discov«'red,  312.  His  Irresolute  conduct, 
and  first  Interview  with  Cortes,  315.  Is  seized  by  Cortes,  and  con- 
fined to  the  Spanish  quarters,  32'2-  Is  fettered,  324.  Acknowledirei 
himself  a  vassal  to  the  Spanish  crown,  326.  Remains  inftexibl«i 
with  regard  to  religion,  339.    Circumstances  of  his  death,  344. 
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Mnfdltofs,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  explanatii  n  of  this  die 
tinction,  613. 

Narvaez,  Pamphilo,  is  sent  by  Velasque?,  with  an  armament  to  Mex- 
ico, to  supersede  Cortes,  332.  Takes  possession  of  Zenipoaila,  3a6. 
Is  defeatt;d  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cortes,  338. 

Natchez,  an  American  nation,  some  account  of,  233. 

Ncfcroes,  their  peculiar  situation  under  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
America,  613. 

New  Spain,  discovered  and  named  by  Juan  de  Grijalva,  174. 

Nugnez  Vela,  Blasco,  appointed  vicerov  of  Peru,  to  enforce  the  new 
rcu'ulations,  441.  His  ciiaracter,  443.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by 
Pizarro,  448. 

Ocampo,  Diego,  sent  witli  a  squadron  from  Hispaniola  to  desolate  the 
country  of  Cuniana,  168. 

—"•  -  Sebastian  de,  first  sails  round  Cuba,  and  discovers  it  to  be  an 
islar.d,  136. 

OJeda,  Alon/o  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  110.  Mis 
second  voyasje,  117.    Obtains  a  government  on  the  continent,  139. 

Omedo,  fatlier  Uartliolomew  de,  is  sent  by  Cortes  to  negotiate  with 
Narvae/.,  335. 

Orellaiia,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  bark  built  bv 
Gonzalo  Pi/.arro,  and  deserts  liini,  429.  Sails  down  the  Maraijnon, 
430.     Returns  to  Spain  witii  a  report  of  wonderful  discoveries,  ib. 

Oreogncz,  commands  Almagro's  party  against  tlie  Pizarros,  and  is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  them,  421. 

Orinoco,  the  LTeat  river  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  102. 

Otumha,  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans,  350. 

Ovando,  Nicholas  de,  is  sent  governor  to  Hispaniola,  117.  His  unge- 
nerous  behaviour  to  Columbus,  on  his  shipwreck,  121,  124. 

Pacific  ocean,  why  and  by  whom  so  nameil,  375. 

Panama  is  settled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  154. 

Patagonians,  some  account  of,  208. 

Pedrarias  Davila  is  sent  with  a  fleet  to  supersede  Balboa  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Maria  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  ISO.  PuU  Ualboa  to 
death,  154. 

Perez,  Juan,  patronizes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Castile,  S3. 

Peru,  the  first  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  received  by  Vasco 
Nugnezde  Ualboa,  146.  The  coast  of,  first  discovered  by  Pizarro, 
389.  Pizarro's  second  arrival,  395.  State  of  the  empire  at  Hie  time 
of  this  invasion,  396.  Quito  reduced  bv  Benalcazar,  413.  The  city 
of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro,  415.  Chili  invaded  by  Almagro,  416. 
insurrection  of  the 'Peruvians,  417.  Almngropiit  to  death  by  Pizarro, 
42S.  Pizarro  divides  the  coiinrry  amonir  nis  followers,  427.  Francis 
Pizarro  assassinated,  433.  The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by  Oon- 
zaio  Pizarro,  448..  Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  453.  Reduction 
and  death  ot  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  45P  Division  ol',  by  Gasca,  among 
his  followers,  461. 

Peter  I.  c/.ar  of  Russia,  his  extensive  views  in  prosecuting  Asiatic 
discoveries,  190. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Mairpllan,  375.  A  colont 
established  there  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  536.  Trade  between,  and 
America,  ib. 

Physic,  ihe  art  of.  in  Americn,  whv  connected  with  divination,  263. 

Pinzon,  Vincent  Yaiicz,  commands  a  ves»el  under  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  63.  Sails  to  America  on  a  private  lulven- 
tnre,  and  discovers  Yuc;itan,  1U6. 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  is  besieged  In  Cuzco  by  the  Peruvlnns,  418.  Is 
surprised  there  by  Almagro,  420.  I'.scapes,  4'>2.  Delends  his  hro- 
Iher  at  the  court  of  «(min,  426.  Is  committed  to  prison  at  Ma- 
drid, 427.  ,     ,    . 

. ,  Fran.  iscn.  nft "nds  Balboa  In  his  settlement  on  the  isthmiw 

of  Darien.  I  fj.    Manin's  under  him  across  the  isthmus,  where  they 
discover  the  south  sea.   150.    His  birtli,  education,  and  chjracttr, 
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385i  Associates  wiMi  Almagio  and  De  Lnqiie  Jn  a  voyapfe  of  dlsc«>- 
vt-ry,  387.  Discovers  the  coast  of  Peru,  aij9.  Returns  to  Paniuiui, 
392.  Goes  to  Sfiuiii  to  oolicit  rciuforccnieiiis,  ih.  Procures  the  su- 
preme coiuniiiud  for  hiuisilf,  j93.  I»  assisU'il  with  money  by  Cortes, 
394.  Lands  asiuin  in  Peru,  39.5.  State  of  liis  forces,  400.  Arrives  at 
Caxauuiica,  il>.  Is  vi»iii  d  by  tlie  incii,  402.  His  perfidious  hei/.ure 
of  iiiin,  404.  Airrces  lo  Ataliualjia's  oft'er  foi-  his  rans  mi,  40">.  Divi- 
sion of  tlieir  pliiudtr,  407.  Ketu>es  Aiahualpa  his  liberty,  40H.  Hi* 
iu'iiorance  exposed  to  Aiiiliu:ilp;i,  410.  Bestows  a  form  ol  trial  on  th« 
iuca,  ill.  Puts  him  to  death,  and  advances  to  Cuzco,  411.  Honours 
conferred  on  i)ini  by  the  S  anish  court,  414.  Dissensions  between 
iiim  and  Alniairro,  ib.  Defeats  Alniatiro,  takes  him  prisoner,  and 
puts  him  to  death,  4*25.     Is  assassinated  by  .Mian  de  Herrada,  432. 

■■       ,  Gonzalo,  is  made  ji^overnor  of  Quito  by  his  brother  Francis, 

439.  Assumes  the  trovernment  of  Peru,  44S.  Marches  ni^ainst  the 
viceroy,  447.  Defeats  and  kills  him,  448.  Marches  to  reduce  Cen- 
teno,  ut  Cu'CO,  and  defeats  liiin,  4,')6.  Is  deserted  by  his  troops  on 
the  approach  of  Gasca,  giirreiiders,  and  is  executed,  469. 

Plata,  Rio  de,  discovered  by  Dias  de  Solas,  153. 

Police  de  \  'on,  Juan,  discovers  Florida,  144.  Romantic  motive  of  his 
vovatfi',  Ut, 

Porto  IJello,  discovered  and  named  by  Christopher  Columbus,  122. 

Rico  is  settled  and  subjected  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  136, 

"—-  Santo,  the  first  discovery    if,  27. 

Por/H^M(.vr,  a  view  of  the  clrciimstaiu  es  that  induced  tliem  to  under- 
take' thediscovery  of  unknown  countries,  32.  First  African  discoveries 
of,  34.  Madeira  discovereii,  and  they  double  Cape  IJojador,  37. 
Obtain  a  papal  g^rant  of  all  the  countries  they  shcjid  discover,  40. 
Cape  Verd  islnnds  and  the  Azores  discovered,  41.  Voyage  to  tlm 
East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  (iama,  108. 

Polosif  the  ricli  silver  mines  there,  how  discovered,  521. 

Prisoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,  241,  244. 

Property,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  Americans,  229. 

Protector  of  the  Indians  in  Spinish  America,  his  function,  229. 

Quetlavara,  brother  of  Montezuma,  succeeds  him  tis  kiiicf  of  Mexico, 
355.  Conducts  in  iierson  the  (icrce  attacks  which  oblig'ed  Cortes  to 
abandon  hiscai  ital,  and  dies  of  the  sm.ill-pox,  33(5. 

Qitfveilo,  bishop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Casus  on  the  trent- 
nieiit  of  ihe  Indians  in  the  oresence  of  the  emperor  Cliarlts  V  ,  lOi. 

Qtiipos,  or  historic  cords  of  tlic  I'eruvians,  some  account,  481. 

iliiito,  the  kiiiudoni  of,  conquered  by  II nana  Capac,  inca  of  Peru,  3.'i8. 
Is  left  to  his  son  Alal)iial|ia,  il>.  Ataliuulpa's  sfeneral  revulis  al'ter 
his  deatli,  i[i.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  under  Benalca/ar,  413. 
Benaicazar  dejjosed,  and  Gonzalo  Pizurro  made  governor,  42B. 

Religion  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry  into,  254. 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  'rucuman,  account  of  those  provinces,  496. 
Rivers,  the  aiuazinif  size  of  those  in  America,  177. 
Ruldini,  Francis,  is  let't  chief -iusiice  in  Hispaniola  by  Cliristopherf'o- 
luinbus,  98.    Becomes  the  rinifleader  of  a  mutiny,  104.  Submits,  tOG. 

Sacoleras,  the  rkh  silver  mines  there,  wlirn  discovered,  S21. 

San  Salvador,  discovered  and  named  by  Christopher  Columbus,  71. 

Sandoral,  the  sliockiuT  barbarities  executed  by,  in  Mexico,  379. 

— — — ,  Francisco  Telio  de,  is  sent  l)y  the  emperor  t  l.arles  V.  lo 
Mexico,  as  vi^itador  of  America,  44i.  His  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, ill. 

Savage  life,  a  ?eneral  estimate  of,  269. 

.Vi/»ipr  ore,  methodof  refinin  .•  it  prat  lised  by  the  native  Peruvians,  490, 

Simora,  late  discoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the  SpuniarUs,  tu3. 

Soul,  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  260. 

Sotilh  Sea,  first  discovered  by  Vasco  NuifuezcU;  Bnlboa,  148. 

Spain,  preueral  Idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  reKurU  lo  tlie  Aiiuriiaii 
i'oluuieH,  SOS> 
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SvpflrstU'wri  always  connected  with  a  desire  of  penetrating  Into  the 
flecrtts  of  futurity,  263. 

Tajiia,  Cliristoval  de,  is  sent  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  to  supersede  Cor- 
tes in  his  eoiiiinand,  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  377. 

Tlascala,\n  Mexico,  character  of  the  nativi-s  of,  305.  Oppose  the 
pass;i<j;e  of  the  Spiuiitirds,  307.    Are  reduced  to  sue  for  pciice,  310. 

Tohacco,  ttiat'rf  Cuba  th(!  best  llavoured  of  any  in  all  America.  622. 

Trade,  Uvi',  opened  between  Spai.i  and  her  colonies,  53J. 

Trade  winds,  the  periodical  course  of,  when  discovered  by  navi;;a- 
t  rs.  16. 

Trinidad,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  hi* 
tiiird  voyaRC,  102. 

Vaca  de  Castro,  Christoval,  Is  sent  from  Spain  to  rcirnlatc  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  427.  A>suiiii's  tlie  si!|  veme  iiiilliority,  and  defeats 
yountf  Alnir.uro,  436.  'I'lie  severity  of  his  proce'jdin.;s,  4j7.  Is  im- 
prisoned by  the  new  viceroy,  413. 

Vaherde,  fiither  Vincent,  his  curious  Inrancue  to  Atahunlpn,  Inca  of 
I'eru,  403.  Gives  his  sanction  to  the  trial  and  condemnution  of 
At'ihualpii,  411. 

Velasquez,  DicL'o  de,  conquers  the  island  of  Cuba,  143.  His  prepara- 
tions for  invadiii":  New  Sn-.iin,  260.  Appoints  Fernando  Corf-s,  281. 
Hecunies  suspicious  of  Cortes,  2S3.  Oniers  Cortes  to  be  de|)ri^ed 
nt  hiscomniis>ion,  and  arrested,  2b4.  Sends  an  armament  to  niexico 
after  Cortes,  3 ■» I. 

Vevrztiela,  liistory  of  that  settlement,  409. 

Ferd  Islands,  discovered  by  the  Portutrnese,  41. 

Virerot/s,  iill  (lie  Spanisli  d'Hiiinions  iii  Aui'TJca  subjected. to  two,  506. 
A  third  estalili.-hed,  507.  Their  powei;.,  j'^  A  fourth  est;ililished,  535. 

Villefaffna,  Antonio,  oneof  Cortes's  soliljcrs,  foments  a  mutiny  amon(f 
his  troops,  359.    Is  discovered  by  Cortes  and  hammed,  360. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  assumes  the  prnvernnient  in  Castile  as  resrent,  159. 
Sends  monks  of  St.  Jerome  with  Las  Casas  to  St.  Domingo,  160. 
Die-,  161. 

yt(«a/on  discovered,  171. 

Zuazo,  a  lawyer,  sent  by  Ximenes  with  the  monk«  of  St.  Jerome,  to 

rcffulale  judicial  i)roceedin!rs  in  tlie  colonies,  lOO. 
Ztmpoollans,  coiirt  the  friendslilp  of  Cortes,  300.    Assist  in  building 

a  tortiflcation  for  the  Spaniards,  301. 
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